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LAMPE ERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has 
treiter, Bellincioni 

Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eigh teenth Street, and Ogontz School; 
St ummer School, Portland, Me. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B. Lamperti. 

Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecie Hatt, New York 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
Address: 205 West 56th Street, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Mail address 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 


(Church of the Holy Communion.) Organ les- 


sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest | 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of | 


church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York 


TOM Kz ARL, 


Head of Vocal Department ‘The American 
Institute of a Music,” 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, Ne York Permanent Studio 


Also CONCE RTS and RECITALS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography All materials 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WADE R. BROWN, 

PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
Director University School of Music, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
E.H.LOCKHART, Bass-BarRITONE. 
Studios 121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 

schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jz., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Chorus Conductor 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMFOSER-PIANIST 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano | 


and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WALT ER HENRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, | 


New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 
"81 Park Avenue, New York City 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


255 Fifth Avenue, _ 
Retween 28th and 2oth Streets, New York. 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
201 West 81st Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A, M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 


Private and daily practice instruction 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Third season in New York. Ten years in San 


francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco LAMPERTI. 

Studio: Carnegie Hall 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Voice pada S, Opera 
851-85 


‘arnegie Hall, New York 








FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studi 207 The Van Dyck. 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1146 Park Avenue, near gtst St., New York 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
28 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
FIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


sUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 

Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THe ArT OF SINGING 


Studio: 51 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
Address 106 West goth Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTongE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M.C. A Building, 
318 West s7th Street, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 


Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in E Germar 





French and Italian 
Studio, No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 


8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 


| Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Lamperti Method ety Taught 
Church, Opera, Concert 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Gierman and French Lyric Diction 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo 


ist in All Souls’ Church 
145 East 83d Street, New York 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street. New York. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 9s Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 Fast 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
B. & H. CARRI, Directors 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL 

“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
Near Broadway, 

Mrs. ST. JOHN-BRENON, 
CONVERSATIONAL VOICE 


Studio: 303 Carnegie 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel. 1351 Columbus 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
s8 West eh oy 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


PIANOFORTE AND 


Wednesday and Satur 
Address only 318 Ea 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


VOICE CULTURE anpb 


ART 


Studio (and invariable address) 
New York Kansas City, 
Building, May 30 to October 1 
October 1, 1903, to May 


JULIA C. ALLEN 


VioLin SOLOIST AND 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 


Vorce CULTURE 


Powers-Alexander Studios 


Carnegie Hall, 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts 
Sbriglia Method 


Studio address American 


Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, N 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth S 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharn 


City of New 
Address: Normal College, 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 
Violin, Fiano, Theory and Er 


Residence and Studio 


535 Washington Ave., 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS 
VOCAL CULTURE 


3 East Fourteenth Street, N 


Would be pleased to meet 


of charge, anyone wishing to lear 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


STRUCTION 


VOCAL I 
255 Fifth 


F. W. RIESBERG, 





Instruction—Piano, Orgs 
With THe MusICAL 


Organist Roseville Avenue 
Newar 
Residence-Studic 


954 Eighth Ave., corner s6th 


BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the A 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra ] 
many other talented voc 

Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development : 
COMPLETE EDUCATION 
312 West Eighty-first Street, N 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
SOPRANO. 

Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, 

Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


H. W. GREENE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 

Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, C 


AND PIANO 


SERRANO VOCAL 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 





TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE 


Miner Harpy and JoserH MAERz 


172 West 7oth Street, N 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
I 


FRANCESCO LAMPERT 


FLORENCE DE VERE oa 


SOPRANO SOLOIST 


Correct Breathing a Specialty 
LUCKST( NE, 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


SARAH KING PECK, 


Miss GENEVIEVE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Signor A. CARBONE, 





=. ARC HE R GIB SON, 


CONSERVATORY, 








OGDEN CRANE, 


E STEL ‘LA BURR, 


The School of Church 
Music also concisely ee. 
i M. E. Church. Studio: 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 


FANNY M. SPENCER. 


SOLO ORGANIST 


Miss LAURA D 
VOCAL INSTRUC ot ION. 





ng, New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


2 West Fifty-sixth Street 

of the old Italian school 
y of the modern German 
paid to Breathing and Enun 


Combines the bel canto 


Particular attention 


AND CONTRALTO 





EU GENE c HEFFLEY, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


. Concerts and Musicales 
Yoice Production and 








ADEL AIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 
Studio: 57 West Eighty-fourth Street. } 


Mr. CARL 3 


The renowned teacher of "el 





1291 , i Avene. } 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and criginal methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
14st Street, New York. 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 
Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. 
Orstoda., Madots Vocal Instruction. 
ad airs 7 Were tosth Street, New York. 





Concert, 





MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 





HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 





MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PranIisr, 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Concerts, Recitals, &c. 





THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 
ACCOMPANIST, 

Recitals, Society Musicales. 
New York. 


Concerts, 
Room 1214 Carnegie Hall, 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of 
To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
ow West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 











CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 

PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
SONS IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSH 

Author of “Analytical ~ eval d “Theor of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memovie. 
ing 


' Bo St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 





HUGO STEINBRUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 





ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Benedick, 
8 East Washington Square, New York. 





Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Management of Henry Wohsohn. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 








LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70. West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 





W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 


Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Coaching, Choir 
Training, boys or mixed voices; Sight Heading. 
Large electric organ. 2% E. Thirty-fifth St 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
672 Park Avenue, New York. 








ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie een. 
1350 Columbus. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
58 Irving Place, New York. 








J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
te East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’ 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of sin entitle him to a 
rank among teachers.” Mawunt GaRcta. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio: Residence: 
60s Carnegie nok s Gramercy Park. 
ew York City. 








LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
120g Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


Drascror, 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 
Permanent address: 23 W. Sth Street, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CanTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Resideace-Studio: 138 West 9ist St , New York. 


~ MAX DECSI,. 


Vocat Sreciarist. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen. ~p dp 4 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian bday Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 








BOSTON. 


_ BOSTON. 








CLARA E, MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


177 Huntington Street, 


Ma. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 


Boston. Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert 


Hall, Boston. 


BRUCE W. HOBBS. 
Art of Breathing and Tone Productioa. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 





MME. SARGENT GOODE 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 


Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 
New England Conservatory : of Music, 


RAY FINEL, 


LLE, 
Boston. 


Boston. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


TENOR SOLOIST. 
Vocal Teacher. 
rnceer i Chambers, 


Boston. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, 





MABAME VARS 
THE ART OF SINGING * 
Reo46 Pizace Bise. Boston 


ass SEND POSTAL FOR BROCHURE 








Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-Barrrors. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 


Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Canis in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Bo: 


Soloist and ian Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


BRUCE G. 





oston. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Orchestra. 
Boston, Mass. 


Harpist, Boston S h 
Symphony Hall, 





Faelten Pia nay ~ tone 
Cari Fael 


30 Pe mn Ave. -» Boston. 


FoLL PRoressionsL Course, 


os Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
res, Observation Lessons 


Technique, Lectures 
and Private Pianoforte Lesson 


year. “A Complete Musical Education.’ 


KINGSLEY, 


Mas. Bac., A- R. C. O. 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, 


School, 


including 


#; $165 per 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 


ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas. 


6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 


1s3 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 
806 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 











MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


All branches taught. 
including world renowned artists 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan 
Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
Prices moderate 
New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 

F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





Francis 


BASSO, 


Opera, Oratorio and Coneert 
815 W. 40th St., New York. 
5 "Phone : 1814 38th. 





Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO EHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 





Mme, MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 
Drawing Room Recitals and Instruction in 
Piano - —~jo jon. 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
185 West 79th St., New York City. 
Private Residence : 136 West 94th St. 





THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 
yo ey PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Specialists. ond 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgli. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 











HELEN 
AND 
MABEL 

"Phone : 8419 18th St. 


REYNOLDS, 


VIOLIN AND 'CELLO. 
CONCERTS 
AND INSTRUCTION. 


** The Criterion,’’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 





MISS MAR 


IE LOUISE TODD. 


resience strunio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


Circulars sent upon application. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 


SCHOOL ano 


Winter TERM 
BercIns 
Jan. 5,1908. 


SCHOOL OF 
PU BLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 

A. K. VIRGIL, Director- Day, SaTur- 
Author and Founder of 

the Virgil Method. DAY, Jan. 8. 


CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


Children’s De 


rtment. Special Musical and Tech- 


nical Instruction. Directed by Miss FLorence Dopp. 
REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS. 


Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. 


~ gs. M. Fabian. CLAVIER 


Address 
HALL, 11 West 28d St., New York. Mrs. tadden-Alexander 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 
Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimeadahi, Pietre Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 

CIRCULARS MAILED Of APPLICATIOB. 
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IGN OS 


Ovk Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 

















MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @© SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 18238 
791 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


ex de> 034-0” 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Mrtistic Pianos, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rew Vork, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"s""" 


KRANICH & BACH 


proauee PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, ~~ INEW YORK. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE |! JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
6oo Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. | Orchestral and (Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 


recomee. (CARL HAUSER, 


Lecture- 
Song Recitals VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
ENSEMBLE PLAYING 


Classes in 
Interpretation. | 1364 Lexzingtem Avenue, New York. 




























































ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 


Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINERTONE "2st 


Pianofortes, 
THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
aa 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Hasons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 


THE HIGH GRADE 


Mathushek 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 


MAKERS, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“ 


Weber Pianos. 


: Bail which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

: its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 

& which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 








WEBER WAREROOMS: 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


EINGARTNER’S 


in the musical proceedings of the week. 


name was prominent 

In his position he enjoys unusual facili- 

ties for bringing his works to public no- 
tice by means of performances. A string quartet of his, 
op. 26, appeared on the program of the third Bohemian 
Quartet concert, and his new sextet was performed the 
evening by the Halir Quartet. This organ 
produced the quartet, op. 26, a couple 
These 


very next 
ization also had 
of seasons ago, when it was still in manuscript. 
columns then contained a lengthy criticism of the novelty 
Weingartner has since made in the work a number eof 
changes that to some extent enhance its musical value 
Nevertheless, this quartet is not a composition of im- 
portance, because only in one of its movements, a fan- 
taisie original in form, the musical contents 
and the treatment for the four instruments 
The remainder of the quartet exhibits only 


are spon- 
taneous, 
euphonious. 
the technic of a skilled musician. 

Between this Weingartner quartet and the Mozart 
string quintet in C major (both of which the Bohemians 
their wonted brilliancy, virtuosity and 
superabundance of tone volume) there was placed the 
nor by 


performed with 


melancholy but melodious trio in Gn 
Smetana. In this Miss Vera Maurina, a young Russian 
pianist of far more than average talent, played the prin- 
cipal part with excellent results. She sustained well the 
ensemble and the tonal blending of the piano with the 
strings. Musically she more than held her own, which 
in the case of the leader of the Bohemians, Carl Hoff- 
mann, means a good deal, for he generally makes himself 
the most prominent figure in the performances of the 
Bohemian Quartet. 


piano 
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A work thoroughly original in invention and a com- 
position also in many other ways superior to the afore- 
mentioned string quartet, is Weingartner’s for 
piano and strings, including double bass. This instrument 
is handled in effective, independent style, and made a dis- 
tinguishing feature. Max Poike did justice to this part, 
and the same may be said of the Halir Quartet, for the 
The piano part was in the 


sextet 


remainder of the strings. 
authoritative hands of Weingartner, who revealed himself 
on this occasion as a better composer than pianist. The 
manner of his reading was more enjoyable than his piano 
playing. This, though full of temperament, shows consid- 
erable harshness of tone in forte episodes. 

As for the sextet (op. 33) itself, the work is of almost 
orchestral tonal variety and richness, euphonious and 
effective. In the endeavor to broaden the form Weingartner 
goes somewhat beyond the scope of chamber music in 
the classic sense of the term. As everything, however, 
is logically developed and brought about by ingenious 
thematic treatment, the composer should be forgiven his 
innovations and breaches of the conventional. Of the 
four movements the first is best, because of the nobility 
and verve of its principal theme in E minor. To this a 
very suave side theme forms a most telling contrast. 
Very piquant and graceful is the main theme of the 
scherzo, ornamented in the repetition with contrapuntal 
passage work. The movement contains, after the manner 
of Schumann, two trios, contrasting in mood, the first 
being somewhat sugary, while the second is of a serious 
sadness. Hugo Dechert, the eminent ’cellist of the Royal 
Orchestra, played this difficult episode with purity of in- 
tonation and fine tone. The slow movement, replete 
with lyricism, sounds like an improvisation, especially 
after the return of the first theme. The part, absolutely 
devoid of form, is in every way the weakest part of the 
sextet. 

Very original in invention is the final movement, 
“Funeral Dance,” which contains some novel rhythms 
and is particularly beautiful in the melodious inspiration 
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of its second theme. Altogether the work is decidedly 
meritorious and deserved the applause bestowed on the 
performance and on the composer. 
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As conductor, Weingartner shone to advantage in the 
eighth symphony soirée of the Royal Orchestra, which of- 
fered a program consisting of two French and two German 
compositions. Of these latter, Mozart’s immortal “Jupiter” 
Symphony was the stronger half. Its reproduction under 
Weingartner’s sympathetic guidance was flawless in tech- 
nical perfection, charming in tone and carefully worked 
detail of the score. The other German 
number was Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, cleanly 
and intelligently, but by no means ravishingly, performed 
by the concertmaster Prof. Halir. Strange that it should 
have commanded such copious and such rapturous tokens of 
public approval, as it did on this occasion. Perhaps the 
fact that soloists are served up to the audience of the Royal 
Orchestra’s soirées so sparingly—once, or at the most, twice 
during the season—may have had something to do with 
this generosity. Prof. Halir played the concerto as one 
continuous work, without stops, as it was intended by the 
composer. This is rarely done by the virtuosi who covet 
an inning of applause after the brilliant close of the first 


out as to every 


the 


movement. 

Reproaches were recently made to Weingartner by 
French critics to the effect that he is neglectful of the 
symphonic creations of our Western neighbors. Doubtless 
on this account the German conductor placed on the pro- 
gram Saint-Saéns’ Second Symphony in A minor. The 
same work has been performed here previously by Colonne. 
Neither then nor last Monday night could one be per- 
suaded of its musical importance. With a little more 
modesty and considerably more justification the work 
might have been described as a sinfonietta or miniature 
symphony, for its contents are too minimal to fill the form 
of the symphony as the word is understood everywhere 
but in France. There are, however, like in the majority of 
works, in this sinfonietta quite a number of 
clever traits. It abounds in ingenious thematic devices and 
original and charming orchestral effects. Thus the work 
offers many appetizing morsels to musical gourmets, es- 
pecially if the reproduction is as refined as was Weingart- 
ner’s. 

Of those two old orchestral war horses, the “Minuet of 
the Will o’ the Wisps” and the “Dance of the Sylphs,” 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” the second was, as 
usual, redemanded most vociferously. 
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Saint-Saéns’ 


A pianist who has never been heard in the United States 
and who is a comparatively rare concert giver even in 
Germany is Wassili Sapellnikoff. This is both remark- 
able and regrettable, as from his appearance here it can 
safely be judged that he is certainly a virtuoso of the very 
highest rank. 

In one way, Sapellnikoff actually broke the record, for 
he ventured out boldly with a program of no fewer than 
four piano concertos at one sitting. Of these one was an 
absolute novelty to Berlin and probably has not been heard 
at yet in New York or Boston. It is the Second Concerto, 
the one in C minor, by the Russian composer Rachman- 
inoff, who has of late come to the fore through the favor 
with which some of his smaller piano pieces were received 
by the public. His Second Concerto shows his distinguish- 
ing traits, fluent melodic lines and very recherché har- 
monies. It affords the performer many excellent chances 
for the display of pianistic virtuosity. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is disappointing, not only because it is more of a 
symphonic work for orchestra with piano than a real piano 
concerto, but also because it is lacking in coherency and 
logic of thought and development. The final section, Al- 


legro scherzando, which boasts of a tempestuous and ef- 
fective climax in the coda, is really a Russian rhapsody 
rather than a concerto movenient. The themes of the first 
movement are poor. It abounds, moreover, in unwarranted 
dissonances. The Adagio, likewise built upon an unim- 
portant musical thought, is at least interesting through the 
clever treatment to which the theme is subjected 

Chopin’s E minor, the Schumann, and Liszt’s E flat 
were the other concertos that Sapellnikoff performed on 
this occasion. The salient features of his playing are a 
big and decidedly brilliant technic, a touch at times some- 
what hard, and plenty of temperament. In Rachmaninoff 
and Liszt the performer was prone to a certain sameness 
of delivery, as his touch does not vary sufficiently with 
regard to dynamic shadings. In point of technic these 
works, however, were given with brilliant virtuosity and 
an almost faultless accuracy and cleanliness of execution 
Both in Chopin and Schumann there was a lack of dis 
tinctive style in delivery, and this despite the fact that in 
some episodes Sapellnikoff imparts delicacy and refined 
musicianship to his readings. Altogether he creates more 
the impression of an elegant and tasteful piano virtuoso 
than of a big interpreter like d’Albert, Biilow, or, big 
gest of all, Rubinstein. 

At the concert, which was well attended, there was an 
audience of the fashionable and “set.” It is 
rare that Her Majesty the Empress can be seen at a 
concert, yet she adorned the royal box at the Singakade- 
mie on this occasion, and so did a number of “diplo- 
matic” ladies, from wife of down to 
the youngest maid of honor of the court. The most 
diplomatic of all, however, seemed Sophie Menter, who 
beamed down upon her protégé with a broad and benign 
the social and artistic 


most select 


the Count Bilow 


smile of utmost satisfaction over 


success of Sapellnikoff. 
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Walter Meyrowitz gave a concert with orchestra at 
which he appeared in the double capacity of composer 
and conductor. His work in the latter capacity could 
hardly be called a conclusive test, for the Philharmonic 
Orchestra probably could perform such well worn works 
as the Beethoven “Egmont” overture and Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes” almost without a conductor. Meyrowitz in- 
deed only beat time, while he disclosed no individuality 
He was better in the inter- 


the 


of conception in these works 
pretation of his own compositions, of 
important was an orchestral 
Harmony,” which abounds in nice and 
In point of orchestration he has much to learn as yet, 
little skill in contra 


which most 


one tone poem, “Love's 


’ 


melodious ideas 
and works so far show 
puntal voice leading. The from Hauptmann’s 
“Sunken Bell” have been heard before. The Rautendelein 
episodes display some musico-dramatic talent which the 
young composer probably develop in due time. 
Three Lieder by Meyrowitz were quite pretty and scored 
success with the audience. 
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The excellent and charming American vocalist, Miss 
Minnie Tracey, who had given her first song recital in 
Berlin (as reported in these columns several weeks ago) 
at the Bechstein Hall, met with so much encouragement 
on that occasion that she ventured to engage for her 
second appearance the much larger Beethoven Hall. It 
turned out to be a wise step, for the concert was well 
patronized not only by the American colony but also by 
a general audience which proved as enthusiastic as it was 


his very 


scenes 


will 


numerous. 

Miss Tracey was in good voice and her singing gave 
unqualified satisfaction in every way. The most interest- 
ing group of songs on the program proved to be the 
Scandinavian, Grieg’s “Im Kahne” (redemanded), then 
Sinding’s “Rosen Bluehten,” and three Lieder by the 
rising Finnish composer Jean Sibelius, of “Black 
Roses” proved the most suggestive as well as the most 
deeply conceived. 

Between the vocal numbers, which comprised many 
schools and nationalities, from Gluck to Richard Strauss 
(and Germany, France, Scandinavia and Russia), there 
were interpolated violin pieces, which talented Annie de 
Jong performed with exquisite tone and much charm of 
delivery. Paganini’s “Moto Perpetuo” could hardly 
been surpassed in speed, clearness of intonation and elas 
ticity of bowing. She scored a real success 
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which 


have 


At a public performance given by the Klindworth 
Scharwenka Conservatory the advanced pupils 
proved to be Miss Jeanny Buchanan, an auburn haired 
young Scotch beauty, and a pianist of Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka’s teaching. His highly interesting and well 
written “Theme and Variations,” op. 48, this young 
woman performed in style unmistakably talented and 
promising. Miss Gertrude Steiner, a pupil of Professor Zajic 
exhibited good tone and clean intonation on the fiddle in 
Max Bruch’s A minor “Romanza” and the G minor 
Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian Dance.” Very well taught, 
especially from a technical viewpoint, was Miss Margareta 


most 
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Schneider, from Moritz Mayer-Mahr’s class. But this 
young lady must be made to understand that speed is not 
temperament and that a work like Chopin’s B minor 
Scherzo is not best adapted for mere display of finger 
technic. It contains also some sentiment, especially in its 
exquisitely beautiful B major episode, which must be 
sung on the piano and not reproduced in music box style. 
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Max Donner, a young American violinist, a -pupil of 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, ought to return to his renowned 
teacher for a few more seasons before venturing out 
again upon the concert platform. His performance of the 
Sinding A major Concerto was not technically clean nor 
musically ripe. A Fantasia, op. 13, of Mr. Donner’s com- 
position might better have remained uncomposed. 
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Otto Hegner, the talented pianist, who is remembered asa 
quondam wonder child; Boris Libor, a young Russian 
violinist, who has lately come forward here, and a good, 
but not important ’cellist have combined into a trio organ- 
ization. The effect as demonstrated in the performance 
of Brahms’ difficult B major piano Trio, op. 9, in the revised 
edition, was not quite as felicitous as might have been ex- 
pected. The fact of the matter is, the first named artists 
have too much individuality to subordinate themselves, and 
the third has too little to match his partners. As can be 
surmised, the ensemble was not what it should have been, 
all the less so because Hegner with his big tone on a 
superb Steinway concert grand did not try to pay atten- 
tion to tonal balance, but simply knocked his string part- 
ners out in every forte passage. 
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The Berlin publishing house yclept “Harmonic” sent to this 
office some months ago from the list of its newly prepared 
collection of monographies of “Renowned Musicians” the 
illustrated volume dealing with the life and works of Franz 
Schubert and emanating from the pen of the excellent 
Viennese critic and composer Heuberger. A review of 
this monography appeared in these columns some time 
ago. Recently I received from the same firm its latest 
publication belonging to this series, “Robert Schumann,” 
by Hermann Abert. The volume is in every way a worthy 
addition to the collection so far published. In curt and 
lively fashion Abert describes the life of Schumann, intro- 
ducing him frequently as an autobiographer by means of 
the reproduction of many excerpts from his letters and 
essays. Thus Abert develops for us to a certain degree a 
character picture which is a correct drawing of Schu- 
mann’s artistic individuality placed in the frame of his 
time upon a background of historical culture. In the sec- 
ond section of the work an explanatory analytical intro- 
duction into the compositions of Schumann is attempted 
and its value is enhanced through the employment of many 
The get-up of the volume is again 
pre-eminently beautiful. Aside from the fact that such 
first class artists as Fidus, Paul Thumann, Sascha Schnei- 
der, Max Klinger and a few others have contributed 
their share to the illustrations, this Schumann biography 
contains also such a number of portraits and interesting 
pictures that in this respect it perhaps surpasses any of 
the previous volumes of this collection, renowned as it is 
as a whole for its rich and valuable get-up in the matter 


musical examples. 


of illustrations 

Another well known and old established publishing 
firm, that of Hermann Seemann, successor, of Leipsic and 
Berlin, furnishes this office with quite a collection of books 
pertaining to music and musicians. The list comprises 
Dr. Hans Volkmann’s monography on Robert Volkmann, 
Nicola d’Arienzo’s “The Origin of Comic Opera,” Paul 
Moos’ “Modern Music Aéstheticism,” Richard Heuberger’s 
“In the Foyer,” and the same author’s “Musical Sketches,” 
Georg Richard Kruse’s volume of “Letters by Lortzing,” 


Merian’s essay on “The Master Works Among Mozart’s 
Operas,” and a complete set of the collection entitled 
“Modern Musicians.” 
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Louis Breitner, the eminent pianist and piano pedagogue, 
writes from Paris, stating that he has entirely recovered 
from the effects of the appendicitis operation performed 
upon him while in New York, and that he is open for an 
engagement as head piano teacher at any one of the best 
conservatories of either Europe or the United States. 
Here, then, is a chance for a first class conservatory to 
secure a first class pedagogue! 
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The next novelty at the Berlin Royal Opera House is to 
be Leo Blech’s one act “village idyl” entitled “It Was I,” 
which is to be brought out for the first time on the 27th 
inst., with the ladies Dietrich, Herzog and Kopka and 
Messrs. Joern and Nebe as the principals in the cast. 
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Further news from the Royal Institute is to the effect 
that the management has engaged a new young heroic 
tenor named Carl Wildbrunn, who is still with the Cologne 
Opera personnel, of which he became a member after his 
first successful début at Wiesbaden. He is to sing only 
youthful heroic tenor parts and will begin his Berlin en- 
gagement with the commencement of the coming season 
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Oscar von Chelius, military attaché of the German Lega- 
tion at Rome, and a protégé of Emperor William II, has 
finished an opera in three acts entitled “A Fairy Play.” 
The libretto, based entirely upon an imaginary plot, was 
written by the poet Otto Julius Bierbaum. Herr von 
Chelius’ one act opera “Haschisch” had quite a success at 
the Berlin Royal Opera, where his new work will also be 
produced. 
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Leopold Godowsky returned from Bucharest to Berlin 
laden with costly presents from the Queen of Roumania. 
The King showed his appreciation of the great pianist’s 
art by the bestowal upon him of a high order, which cer- 
tainly would look well in the left lapel of Leopold’s dress 
suit, if he only would wear it. I mean the decoration, not 
the dress suit. But Godowsky is an intensely modest fel- 
low, and, outside of his genial smile, he does not, as a 
rule, wear any decorations. 

Another artist lately decorated is Josef Hofmann. He 
played with his usual artistic and financial success in Rus- 
sia this season and after his last concert at St. Petersburg 
the Czar bestowed upon the popular pianist the Order of 
St. Stanislaus of the Second Class, a distinction which is 
rarely conferred upon any but titled people. But, then, 
Hofmann, if not titled, is certainly entitled to it! 

A great success was also achieved in St. Petersburg by 
Prof. Arthur Nikisch, who conducted a symphonic concert 
there at the Winter Palace last Tuesday evening, which 
was attended by the Czar, his family and the entire court. 
After the concert His Majesty invited Professor Nikisch to 
conduct again before the court at his next presence in the 
Russian capital. 
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Scarcely was it known here that Maurice Grau had 
abdicated and that Heinrich Conried will direct the fates 
of opera in New York next season, when cable news of 
all sorts and of the most extravagant order began to ap- 


pear in the Berlin papers. The usually well informed 
Tageblatt gave (it is true with a question mark of its 
own addition) the information cabled by its New York 
correspondent to the effect that both Richard Strauss, 
of Berlin, and Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, are engaged for 


New York for next season! The Berlin Boersen Courier 
has an item to the effect that Conried has made an offer 
for an engagement “under perfectly extraordinary con- 
ditions” to the Saxonian singer Erika Wedekind, and 
then follows a list of her appearances, which are to take 
place in London at Covent Garden in May and in—Mag- 
deburg! Heinrich Conried is a pretty level headed fellow 
and a theatrical manager of experience as well as precau- 
tion. He is not apt to run into engagements “under per- 
fectly extraordinary conditions” with a prima donna who 
was so harshly criticised as was Miss Wedekind by the 
Berlin papers after her last appearance here at a Philhar- 
monic concert, under Professor Nikisch’s direction. On 
the other hand there is some truth in the matter of the 
likelihood of a Strauss engagement for New York. [See 
editorial page.—Ep.] 
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Among the callers at the Berlin offices of THz Musi 
cAL CourtER was Miss Bertha Wyers, a young lady still 
in her teens, hailing from The Hague, who played a 
Theme and Variations in B minor, composed by herself, 
which shows remarkable constructive skill and not a little 
originality in invention. Her teacher is the excellent mu- 
sical littérateur, Max Loewengard. There called, too, Dr. 
Alfred Nossig, the librettist of Paderewski’s opera, ‘““Man- 
ru,” sculptor and art critic of the Lokal Anzeiger and Der 
Tag. Dr. Nossig is one of the most versatile of literary 
men. Other callers were Mrs. C. W. Dimick, from Bos- 
ton; Miss Emma Goenner, the highly gifted daughter of 
the musical Mzcenas and first mayor of the city of 
Baden-Baden; Herr Oscar Kaufmann, the Hungarian 
architect and musician, and two young American pianists, 
both of the fair sex, both composers and both concert 
givers here during the coming week. Their names are 
Zudie Harris and Marguerite Melville O. F 


BERLIN ADVERTISEMENT. 
EREWITH is reproduced a Berlin advertisement call- 
ing attention to the list of newspapers kept on file 
at the Berlin Headquarters of the Chicago Daily News, 
Equitabie Buildings, Berlin: 





YOU CAN READ 


the 

DETROIT FREE PRESS 
PITTSBURG POST 

ST. PAUL DISPATCH 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 
LONDON TIMES 


the 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
NEW YORK KERALD 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
BOSTON HERALD 
WASHINGTON STAR LONDON DAILY MAIL 
ST LOUIS REPUBLIC MUSICAL COURIER, N. Y., 
at the Berlin Headquarters of 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 

Equitable Buildings. 














Richard Burmeister’s Portrait. 

UTH PAYNE BURGESS (Mrs. John W 
exhibited her fine portrait of Richard 

the pianist, Thursday afternoon of last week at her studio, 

The artist was assisted in 

3urmeister, 


Burgess) 
3urmeister, 


323 West Fifty-seventh street. 
Phelps-Loomis and Mrs. 


receiving by Mrs. 
The portrait is life size and is a noble 


wife of the pianist. 
example of Mrs. Burgess’ skill. 








AUGUSTA 


Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
Klengel, Erast, Mollenhauer and other noted 


conductors. 


COTTLOW 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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CARLLSMITH, 


CONTRALTO. 
Last Season in Europe. 
Raesioance Sruvio, 


Hotel Cadillac, 43d Street and Broadway, New Yerk. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Basy Terms. 


UYON & HEALY, 133 Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 
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GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Address 305.Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE HALL-WILCZEK RECITAL. 


ARGUERITE HALL, a much admired contralto 
singer, and Franz Wilczek, a local violinist of good 
reputation, gave a recital last Thursday evening in Men- 
delssohn Hall. The size and character of the audience 
must have gratified the artists. This program was given: 
Suite in E major, op. 11—two movements , ..Goldmark 
Franz Wilczek and Victor Harr 
O del mio dolce Ardor 

With Early Horn... Gillard 
Ma douce Annrtte , Old French 

Chantons les Amours de Jean rn 
Marguerite Hall 
Adagio and Fugue from the First Sonata 
For violin alone, 

Franz Wilczek 


.-Gluck 


Old French 


Bach 


Max Bruch 


Liebestreu Brahms 


Das Maedchen spricht 
Sapphische Ode 


Brahms 


Staendchen 
Marguerite Ha 


Romance, A minor... 
Symphony Espagnol 


I'l! Tend Thy Bower 
Grieve Not, Dear Love 
Mirage 
Le Chevalier Belle Etoile 
Marguerite H 

Miss Hall is a mature artist who long ago won an envia- 
ble reputation. Whenever she sings in New York—and her 
appearances are all too infrequent—she is certain to at- 
tract a large audience. Miss Hall’s voice is just as fresh 
and musical as it ever was. She sings with great ease, and 
her taste is unexceptionable. The wide variety of songs 
which made up the program enabled the singer to show her 
versatility. 

Mr. Wilczek is one of the favorites among local violin 
ists. He does a great deal of concert work, but not often 
does he play in New York. It is a pity that he does not 
appear oftener, for he is well worth hearing. The sine 
qua non of a violinist is pure intonation. Mr. Wilczek 
almost invariably plays in tune, and for this he deserves a 
vote of thanks. He has some faults, however, which 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. One of these is 
a disposition at times to force the instrument, the result 
being a rasping tone. At other times the violinist produces 
a full, luscious tone. At all times, however, he plays with 
intelligence, and shows good Mr. Wilczek played 
a new violin, the tone of which compares favorably with 
that of high priced old Italian violins of famous makers 
It is a New York made violin, a product of John Fried- 
rich & Brother. It is a faithful copy of a Joseph Guar- 
nerius del Gesu. Many persons in the audience admired 


ll one of the violin, and 


the brilliant, sonorous and me 
were under the impression that it was a genuine Guar- 
nerius. 

All the accompaniments were played excellently by 


Victor Harris. 


The Broad Street Conservatory. 
| interesting pupils’ recital was given on Wednesday 


evening, April 1, in the concert hall of the Broad 

Street Conservatory of Music, at 1329 and 1331 South 

Broad street, Philadelphia. The program was as follows: 

Boat Song.. Wachs 
Miss Elizabeth Seeler 

Piano solo, Second Mazourka , Godard 
Miss Pearl Somerill 


Piano solo, Neapolitan 


Organ solo, Hymn of the Nuns ..Wely 
Miss Su 


Piano solo, Impromptu Maz ...-Lack 
Miss Et 

Vocal solo, Betrayal . Chaminade 

Miss Emily C. 

Piano solos— 

Szalit 


Niewiadomski 


Intermezzo 

Valse Gracieuse vee 

Keistutis Sz upas 

Organ solo, Andante Grazioso, in F..... Smart 
Miss Emma Zimmerman 

Vocal solo, Good Night oan ‘ , Nevin 

Harry Merriken 

Piano solo, Barcarolle ‘ : ‘ ..Wachs 

Master Richard Walsh. 

Vocal solo, Japa ove Song ‘ 

C. French 

Piano duet, Toreador et Anc use (in costume) Rubinstein 

Misses Mary Graff and Mabel Phillips 


Mr. Russell’s Voice Lectures. 
HE interesting course of lectures on singing and voice 
culture by Louis Arthur Russell in his studio suite, 
Carnegie Hall, closed Friday evening last. So much in- 
terest has been excited by the lecturer’s Views on this im- 
portant topic as to cause Mr. Russell to add an extra 
lecture, to be given early in April, to singers and teachers 
only. On this occasion a number of vital questions will 
be answered, with demonstrations of the principles ex- 
pounded during the talks just ended. Speaking of these 
lectures the News says: 

Students of the art of singing and men and women who have 
heard and read much of voice culture, but whose ideas on the sub- 
ject are more or less vague, will find instruction and entertainment 
in the series of lectures on that topic by Louis Arthur Russell. As 
a practical, experienced and successful teacher, Mr. Russell has 


acquired a knowledge of the many different theories and a fund of 
information regarding the subject to which he has given and is 
giving so much of his attention that make whatever he has to say 
concerning it enlightening and profitable to his hearers. 

During his talks he discussed some of the fallacies in the present 
systems of teaching and studying, and gave some very sensible ad 
vice to would be singers who want to show off their voices in public 
or private before they have learned the rudiments of vocal art. This 
impatience to realize big results after taking a few lessons he de- 
plored, and cautioned ambitious students against trying to build a 
vocal fabric om an insecure foundation. He showed wherein na- 
tural physical resources affect vocal development, and how abso- 
lutely necessary it is for the singer to understand the functions of 
the diaphragm, the lungs, the muscles of the throat and the vocal 
chords before they can hope to command the natural means of pro 
ducing correct, pure and effortless tone. 

Mr. Russell is not a faddist, and does not consider himself in 
fallible in his theories or his expression of them, but he shows a 
catholicity of view and a reasonableness in his conclusions that im 
press one with the soundness of his ideas regarding what is right 
and wrong in training and developing the singing voice 


Grand Opera on the Graphophone. 


HE Columbia Phonograph Company is now offering a 
series of grand opera records for the graphophone, the 
preparation of which has involved great pains and expense. 
Every available mechanical device for producing a perfect 
record has been utilized, and the master records were made 
at the laboratory of the company in New York by artists 
of international reputation. Among the celebrated singers 
whose voices have already been recorded is Marcella Sem- 
brich, the wonderful coloratura soprano, and queen of the 
lyric stage, of whom the New York Sun says: “When I 
am listening to Marcella Sembrich singing Brahms’ ‘Wie 
Melodien,’ or Schubert’s “Du Bist Die Ruh,’ I think she 
must be the greatest singer that ever lived.” And the 
graphophone has preserved not only for us, but for all 
time, the magnificent vibrant tones of Edouard de Reszké, 
the foremost living basso, whose name is a synony’m for all 
that is noble and excellent in his art; of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, whose beautiful contralto notes are a marvel of pur- 
ity and excellence; of Campanari, the leading Italian bari- 
tone of the time; of Suzanne Adams, the youngest of all 


the great prima donnas; and of Antonio Scotti and Charles 
Gilibert, who have a personal following equaling that of 
Campanari himself. : : 

These grand opera records are approved and signed by 
the singers making them, and are endorsed by musical 
people generally. Signor F. Mancinelli, the musical di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera House, says: “I have 
just listened with great pleasure to the remarkable repro- 
duction of the voices of the artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. They are true to life and clear, and I can 
only express my satisfaction with them.” 

Those who have not the opportunity to hear grand op- 
era singers will be interested and instructed by the repro- 
ductions of the voices of these great artists, and those 
who frequent the opera will find it a pleasure to recall the 
presence and action of the original. 

But these grand opera records will be of special educa- 
tional value to the student. Those who are striving to 
work out theories of the production of tone, or are en- 
deavoring to acquire a particular style, know that one of 
the greatest incentives to success is some concrete e¢x- 
amples of what they are striving for, some embodiment 
of the result which they hope to attain. It is not the 
instruction of the teacher which spurs the student to his 
greatest effort; it is the voice of the artist who has at- 
tained the goal; and that voice must be studied, and 
studied with care 

With these grand opera records, the student will have 
an opportunity to observe minute details of phrasing and 
enunciation which have hitherto been beyond his grasp. 


Anna Jewell to Study With Pugno. 
ME. ANNA JEWELL, a talented resident pianist, 
will sail for France this month. She is going to 
Paris to study with Raoul Pugno. At the Baldwin stu- 
dios in Carnegie Hall last evening she gave her farewell 
recital, assisted by Hans Kronold and Francis Archam- 
bault. Madame Jewell played numbers by Rachmaninoff 
Martucci, Borodine, Schiitt and Liszt 
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Hore- CEcit, Lonpon, } 
March 21, 1903. 


IS his acquaintance with English concert rooms 
had up till Saturday last been entirely con- 
fined to a single isolated appearance at one of 
the Saturday Popular Concerts last year, M. 
Jacques Thibaud may be said to all intents 
and purposes to have made his London début 
at the last Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert. There were 
probably few among the audience who were aware that he 
had ever played in England before, for the Popular Con- 
certs belie their name by appealing to a very limited circle, 
while there are few music lovers in London who do not 
attend or follow the Symphony Concerts. It is probable, 
therefore, that a single successful performance at the latter 
is likely to make an artist better known than any number 
of successful appearances at the former. Of the success 
of M. Thibaud’s début there was never any possible doubt. 
From the first notes of Saint-Saéns’ E minor Concerto he 
made it obvious that he is an artist and a virtuoso whom 
it is a pleasure to welcome to London. The rare beauty of 
his tone, which is of a richness hardly surpassed by that 
of M. Ysaye, the breadth and dignity of his phrasing and 
the perfect sympathy of his interpretation, combined with 
a technic of the most perfect order, give M. Thibaud a 
place in the first flight of the violinists of the day. He 
was received with an enthusiasm which was certainly his 
just due, and, after many recalls, he had to give a move- 
ment from one of Bach’s sonatas for violin solo as an 
extra piece. The playing of an encore after a concerto is, 
as a rule, to be deprecated, but in this case one was ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear more of so fine an artist. After 
this success M. Thibaud is sure of a hearty welcome when- 
ever he cares to appear in London, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall have many more opportunities of enjoying 
his playing. 
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It is not so very !ong ago that all Tschaikowsky’s earlier 
symphonies were eclipsed by the Sixth, for which the pub- 
lic seemed to possess an insatiable appetite. Fortunately, 
however, the “Pathetic” has now found its level, and in- 
stead of appearing “by special request” in every alternate 
program at the Queen’s Hall it is granted the two or three 
performances a year which are its just due. In the mean- 
while the public appears to have realized that Tschaikow- 
sky wrote other and perhaps greater symphonies, and it is 
at present engaged in a iaudable effort to unravel the 
mysteries of that in E minor. It could hardly wish for a 
better tutor than Henry Wood, for few conductors under- 
stand Tschaikowsky as he understands him, and the per- 
formance of the great E minor on Saturday was the best 
that he has ever given us, which is saying a good deal. 
The rest of the concert does not call for very detailed 





















notice. Mlle. Marcelle Pregi, the vocalist, showed that 
she is a good artist in Lalo’s “l’Esclave,” Schumann’s “Der 
Nussbaum” and “Hochlander’s Wittwe” and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Menuet,” though her voice production was hardly equal 
to the tax put upon it by one of Mozart’s songs. The con- 
cert ended with an excellent performance of Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” overture. 
Ee €& 


I must confess to having felt a little disappointed with 
the Manchester Hallé Orchestra, which made its first Lon 
don appearance at the Queen’s Hall on Monday evening. 
The glowing reports which heralded its coming no doubt 
led us to expect to hear a band Which would idealize and 
combine @il the best points of the Meiningen, the Queen's 
Hall, and the Philharmonic orchestras. It was probably 
more the fault of the advance agent than of the players 
themselves that we were disappointed, for the orchestra 
is a very good orchestra, although we have heard greater 
precision in attack, more perfect ensemble and a richer 
tone than that produced by the strings and the woodwind. 
Still, no band which has had the advantage of playing 
continuously under Richter can fail to be anything but ex- 
cellent, and in its readings the Hallé band made it quite 
evident that it has reaped great benefits from Richter’s 
training. Seeing that the visits of Dr. Richter to London 
are now likely to be few and far between, the program left 
some slight cause for complaint. It was as follows: The 
Vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger,” the “Love Scene” and 
scherzo from Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini” Fantaisie, Liszt's 
“Mephisto Walzer” and Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 
It will be seen that there is really very little in this pro- 
gram that Richter has not played here many times. The 
Liszt waltzes and the Tschaikowsy fantaisie were, per- 
haps, the least familiar, and ip the latter Richter is hardly 
at his best, for he has never appeared to be thoroughly in 
sympathy with the Slavonic temperament. The overture 
and the symphony have done duty at Richter concerts time 
and time again, and, fine though his readings of them un- 
doubtedly are, it is surely time that they were given a rest. 
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In the old days it was always understood that the con- 
ventionality of the Richter programs was against the con- 
ductor’s own wishes. Now, however, that the old order 
has given place to the new there can be no such excuse, 
and it is to be hoped that conventionality will not be so 
salient a feature of the concerts which the Hallé Orches- 
tra proposes to give in the future. So fine a conductor 
ought to give us a chance of hearing works with which 
we are rather less familiar. The performances on Mon- 
day were all thoroughly good, though Richter did not ob- 
tain palpably better results than he used to obtain from his 





old London orchestra. Still, there was no cause for com- 
plaint on this score, and the concert was an undoubted 
success. 
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If M. Godowsky had lived a couple of centuries ago he 
would, I presume, have been burnt at the stake on the 
ground that, since it is impossible for human fingers to 
perform the feats of agility which his fingers perform, he 
must of necessity have been in league with the devil. For- 
tunately for him, we have grown more tolerant in these 
days, but at his recital at the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon it really seemed incredible that a man possessed 
of the regulation number of fingers and composed of the 
ordinary flesh and blood could work such miracles as he 
works. When M. Godowsky is thoroughly in his element, 
as he was in three of Mendelsschn’s Songs Without Words, 
the E minor Scherzo and his own arrangement of a Weber 
Rondo, there is really no one to touch him. The splendid 
delicacy and finish of these performances were perfectly 
astounding and completely carried his audience away. One 
could have wished that all of his performances had been 
on an equally high level. For M. Godowsky, brilliant 
pianist though he is, is apt to be a little cold, and his read- 
ings of Beethoven’s “Les Adieux” Sonata and other more 
romantic works were clear and lucid enough, but a trifle 
unsympathetic, while he seemed occasionally to forget that 
the tympanum of the human ear is a very delicate instru- 
ment, which should never be too violently assailed. But, 
if only for the sake of the performances mentioned above, 
his recital was a treat too good to miss, and he is always 
sure of a ready and very well deserved welcome in 
London. 
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While M. Godowsky was delighting his audience at the 
Jechstein Hall, the young English pianist Herbert Fryer 
was giving a recital at St. James’ Hall. By a curious co- 
incidence the two pianists selected the same works as 
their principal contributions to their programs, Bee- 
thoven’s “Les Adieux” and Schumann’s “Carneval.” 
Mr. Fryer is hardly a pianist of the calibre of M. Go- 
dowsky, but he is a clever and sympathetic player of 
whom we are likely to hear more. He was quite at his 
best in a Mozart Rondo and a Study of Alkan, both of 
which he played admirably. If in the more important 
works he hardly seemed to possess sufficient breadth and 
power, it must be remembered that he is still very young, 
and that it is improbable that his talent has as as yet been 
fully matured 
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In spite of the enormous success of Jean Gérardy’s first 
concert, St. James’ Hall was but poorly filled for his re- 
cital on Wednesday afternoon. Were M. Gérardy content 
to pander to the prevailing taste for sensationalism, and 
to make a display in seasen and out of season of his 
amazing technic, it is more than likely that he would 
enjoy an immediate vogue. As, however, he is an artist 
first, his success will be less instantaneous than it would 
be were he to depend entirely upon his powers as a vir- 
tuoso. It is only to be hoped that he will not be dis- 
couraged by the rather moderate support that has been 
accorded to him. Other great artists have had equally 
good cause to complain of the unsympathetic attitude 
which the public has adopted toward them, and the higher 
their aspirations the more delayed has been their success. 
M. Gérardy suffers in excellent company, but the fame 
that he desires is, after all, the kind of fame that is 
best worth winning, and his laurels will be the more dura- 
ble when once they are gained. Of his ultimate success 
there can be no possible doubt. Goltermann’s Concerto 
in A minor and Boccherini’s Sonata in A were played as 
only a true artist can play them. The exquisite tone, 
which never lost its richness, even in the most difficult 
“passage work,” the perfect sympathy and the delightful 
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phrasing, combined to make the performances among the 
most wonderful that have ever been given here. Later in 
the program came a group consisting principally of ar- 
rangements. Bach’s familiar air sounds well upon the 
’cello, but a movement from one of Handel’s violin ,so- 
natas should never have been transcribed, while a Schu- 
bert “Wiegenlied” had been “arranged” out of all knowl- 
However, Gérardy played them all so admirably 
The success of the concert 





edge. 
that he had to add an encore. 
was so complete that it was a pity that more people did 
not enjoy it. 
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At the concert given by the Royal Choral Society at 
the Albert Hall on Thursday was given for the first time 
in London a Coronation Ode, by Dr. Cowen, which has 
the single merit of being cleverly written. The remainder 
of the concert was devoted to Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” 
which is now so familiar that comment is unnecessary. 

In the afternon a concert was given at the Bechstein 
Hall by Sterling Mackinlay. ZARATHUSTRA. 


LONDON NOTES. 


M. Jacques Thibaud will give violin recitals in London 
in May and June. 
oe = 
Yet another performance of Richard Strauss’ “Helden- 
leben” will be given on Saturday next at the Queen’s 
Hall, under Mr. Wood 
S- <= 


Miss Minnie Tracey announces a vocal recital in Lon- 
don, under the direction of Mr. Adlington. 


Victoria Boshco’s Recital. 
ICTORIA BOSHCO, a remarkably gifted Russian 


girl just entering her teens, gave a piano recital in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday after- 
noon, March 31. She was assisted by her teacher, the 
distinguished pianist, Richard Burmeister. The 
was different from most concerts by prodigies. 
first place the program was short, and then there were 
none of those silly “to dos” that detract so much enjoy- 
Altogether it 


recital 
In the 


ment from a clever child’s performances. 
was an unusually refined and instructive entertainment 
In the cultured audience were many musicians and mem 
bers of New York’s Russian col The proceeds of the 
recital will be added to a fund that is being raised to send 
Miss Boshco to Dresden to continue her studies there 
when Mr. Burmeister begins his duties as a member of 
the faculty of the Royal Conservatory in the Saxon 
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capital. 
Miss Boshco has no her playing is 
; : : ~ 
calculated to win the approval of thinking musicians. The 
girl has marvelous talent, and it has been wisely guided 
by her accomplished master. This was the program: 
Wanderer Fantasy in C major Schubert- Liszt 
Accompanied on the Burmeister. 
Meditation T'schaikowsky 
Scherzo in E minor. Mendelssohn 
Nocturne in C sharp migor Chopin 
Valse in C sharp minor... ...Chopin 
Etude in G flat major .Chopin 
Hungarian Fantasy......... .. Liszt 
Accompanied on the 


After the Chopin study 


mannerisms, and 


nd piano by 


sec 


second piano by Mr. Burmeister. 
Miss Boshco played Mr. 
his beautiful “Persian Song.” 


KNEISEL FAREWELL CONCERT. 


N Tuesday evening of last week, at Mendelssohn 

Hall, the Kneisel Quartet gave the farewell 

concert of its eleventh season in New York. 

A large audience, representative and enthu- 

siastic, testified to the undiminished popular- 

ity of the excellent organization from Boston. 

The program was made up of Schumann’s A minor Quar- 

tet, op. 64, No. 1; Brahms’ C minor Trio, op. 101, and 

Beethoven's Quartet in E minor, better known as the sec- 
ond of the Rasoumowsky quartets. 

The first movement of the Schumann number was 
marred by a certain degree of unrest ordinarily most un- 
usual in the well balanced Kneisel ensemble. There were 
noticeably lacking their accustomed infallibility of attack 
and unanimity of artistic purpose. The members of this 
organization contribute in such equal proportion to the 
ensemble that the slightest defection of any individual 
player is at once apparent in the general musical scheme. 
On this occasion the fault seemed to lie with the second 
violin. A reputation for comparative perfection bears with 
t a burdensome penalty. The very merits of the Kneisel 
Quartet make its critics finical and its audiences exacting. 

The adagio of the Schumann work made ample amends 

ir the shortcomings of the first movement. The beautiful 
music was played with exquisite tonal balance, rare taste 
and a welcome absence of that supersentimentality which 
in Schumann performances often passes for “poetry.” The 
scherzo was done with buoyancy and vivacity. 

The Brahms Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello was a 
splendid duet for the stringed instruments. Mrs. Clara 
Mannes played the piano part, to be sure, but almost 
inaudibly when she should have been heard, and too loud- 
ly when she should have been almost inaudible. Both 
in technic and in musicianship her two associates so far 
outstripped her that the personnel of the trio could only 
be called most unfortunate. The Kneisel Quartet could 
easily have made a better choice from New York’s circle 
of young and gifted female pianists. 

[he Beethoven playing of the Boston gentlemen needs 
no halting words of praise at this late day. It is a pity 
that the Kneisel Quartet was not engaged instead of the 
Joachim aggregration for the forthcoming Beethoven 
Quartet cycle at the Bonn Festival in Germany. It would 
be a convincing proof for the sceptical Teutons that after 
Il something good can come out of musical America. 

Exclusive of the foregoing program, the following is a 
complete list of the works performed here this winter by 
the Kneisel Quartet: 

FIRST CONCERT, NOVEMBER 25, 1902. 
povatdbeceeyscoosavacoenestubdees Sgambati 
NG i0c0cc0nccse2cesednegn cdetedscanpcsoceeoncceies Arensky 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the piano. 


Quartet, 


rrio, D 


op. 


Beethoven 


Quartet, C minor 


SECOND CONCERT, DECEMBER 3, 1902. 

D minor 

Quartet, Rosamund.... 

Sonata, for piano and violin 
Frederic Lamond at the piano. 


..Haydn 
Spsvudicdcoveccesssies Schubert 
R. Strauss 


Quartet, 


THIRD CONCERT, JANUARY 6, 1903. 


Brahms 


Quintet, op 
Volkmar 


Irio, F minor 
Mark Hambourg at the piano. 


CRIA, Te Wilincorcnnnceconncescosgnenesastenvesancenmecesctees Mozart 


FOURTH CONCERT, FEBRUARY 3. 
Quartet 


For oboe, violin, viola and ‘cello. 
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Beethoven 


A minor 
.... Brahms 
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Arthur Whiting at 
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the piano 


FIFTH CONCERT, MARCH 


op. 30 Tschaikowsky 
-Brahms 


.--Bach 


Quartet, 
oextet . 
Sonata, for ‘cello 


THE MENDELSSOHN TRIO CLUB. 


HE Mendelssohn Trio Club gave the seventh and last 
concert in a notable course at the Hotel Majestic, 
Monday afternoon, March 30. A number of well known 
musicians were in the large audience, and from the close 
attention paid it was evident that some artists do enjoy the 
performances of other artists. Assisted by Max Schelle, 
an excellent viola player, the club played the beautiful 
Mozart Piano Quartet in G minor. Ever fresh and spar- 
kling does Mozart’s music sound, and its loveliness is all the 
more convincing when it is heard in the same hour with 
feverish Tschaikowsky Trio, op. 50, written, so his- 
aver, to portray the life of Nicholas Rubinstein. 


the 
torians 
The club closed the concert with the Tschaikowsky Trio. 
Ihe members played the same work at an earlier concert 
and its repetition was in response to numerous requests 
Both in the classic and modern compositions the perform- 
ances reached a high level of excellence. 

Alexander Saslavsky, the violinist of the club, played 
three solos—a Slumber Song, by Elliot Schenck; a Ro- 
manza, by Charles Gilbert Spross, and a Ballade by Vieux- 
temps, the last as an encore. Mr. Saslavsky is a talented 
young man and he is gradually making his way as a solo- 
ist. His playing is finished and is marked for sincerity 
and correct interpretation of different schools. It was in- 
teresting to hear the works by Mr. Schenck and Mr 
Spross, both young men and residents of New York. Mr. 
Spross is the pianist of the club, and during the winter 
has made a deep impression in four branches—ensemble, 
soloist, accompanist and composer—a mighty good record 
for one season. Victor Sérlin, the cellist of the club, has 
also established a warm place in the hearts of the sub- 
scribers and public that have supported the concerts. 

The vocalists for the closing concert were Mrs. Flor- 
Mulford Hunt, contralto, and Percy Hemus, solo 
the choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Mrs 
voice delighted the audience in the unfamiliar 
“Printemps qui Commence,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah,” and the singable “Chanson du Tigre,” from 
Massé’s “Paul and Virginia.” Mr. Hemus sang very 
sympathetically Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” This he followed 
with a capital rendition of Cowen’s “Border Ballad,” and 
then he sang in charming taste “Love’s Dilemma,” by 
Both singers were compelled to add an ex- 


ence 
baritone in 
Hunt's rich 


Richardson. 
tra song. 
The concert closed the second season of the Mendels- 
sohn Trio Club. The names of the patrons for this win- 
ter follow: Mrs. Charles G. Braxmar, Mrs. Harry B. Chase, 
Mrs. Frank Clatworthy, Mrs. Charles A. Clinton, Mrs 
Benjamin M. Day, Mrs. George Lord Day, Miss Gertrude 
Dougherty, Mrs. A. Dutenhofer, Mrs. Henry T. Edson, 
Mrs. George W. Galinger, Mrs. Olin D. Gray, Mrs. Bene- 
dict J. Greenhut, Mrs. Joseph Gross, Mrs. N. E. Hurlbert, 
Mrs. Hiram Cleaver Kroh, Mrs. Daniel A. Loring, Mrs. 
C. E. Mabie, Mrs. John C. Marin, Mrs. Frederick Mead, 
Mrs. Bradford Rhodes, Mrs. Jacob Rothschild, Mrs. Joseph 
Rothschild, Miss M. G. Schirmer, Mrs. Ferdinand Selig- 


man, Mrs. George W. Tooker, Mrs. J. Hood Wright. he 
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MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 28, 1903. 


HE next meeting of the Ladies’ Thursday Musi- 
cale will be held Thursday morning. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

Overture, “Im Hocland” (Gade), Miss Kath- 
erine Gibbs, Miss Irene Wood, Mrs. Pearl Fritz 

Miss Ethel Hobart; duet, “The Gypsies” 





and 


Pettis 
(Brahms), Miss Mabel Runge and Miss Myn Stoddard; 


(a) “Fruhlingsrauschen” (“Rustle of Spring’) 
(Sinding), (b) “Marche Grotesque” (Sinding), Miss 
Thera Yivisaker; violin, Sonata, op. 21, No. 2, allegro di 
molto (Gade), Miss Edna Matson; aria, “Joan of Arc” 
(Tschaikowsky), Miss Alberta Fisher; piano (a) “March 
the (Grieg), (b) “Nachtstiick” (Schumann), 
(c) “Danse Andalouse” (Gustave Johnson), Miss Con- 
stance Osborn; quartet (a) “Light at Evening” (Mas- 
cagni), (b) “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes” (Emery), 
Mrs. R. L. Pratt, Mrs. H. N. Kendall, Mrs. D. M. Weis- 
hoon and Mrs, M. A. Rulson. 
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piano 


of Dwarfs” 


The regular monthly musical service in the Plymouth 
Church, Sunday afternoon, will consist of a miscellaneous 
program by the regular quartet and chorus. “The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

Grand Chorus in G minor, Guilmant; “Jubilate,” West; 
trio, “Prayer,” Foster-Scott, Miss Osborn, Mrs. Best and 
Mr. Fossell; male quartet and soprano obligato, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” Namscom, Miss Osborn, R. P. Wood- 
worth and Mr. Fossell, W. S. Woodworth and Moles; bar- 
itone solo, “Hymn of Trust,” Beach, W. S. Woodworth; 
organ offertory, Cantabile from Seventh Sonata, Guilmant ; 
motet, ‘‘Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn, Miss Osborn and 
chorus 
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Miss Signa Olsen, a member of the faculty of the John- 
son School of Music, will give a piano recital Wednesday 
evening in the school auditorium, assisted by Miss Ednah 
Hall. Miss Olsen will play Weber’s Concerto, op. 32; 
two Schumann numbers, a Chopin Scherzo, Grieg’s Bal- 
in G 3arcarolle by Schubert-Liszt, and the 
familiar ““Marche Militaire.” Miss Hall will sing “Elsa’s 
Traum,” from “Lohengrin,’’ and songs by Nevin, Haydn, 
Allitsen and von Wickede. 
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Crosby Hopps has arranged special music for Lyndale 
Congregational Church. In the morning the tenor re- 
“And They Came to a Place,” and the 
sing Stainer’s “Agony,” with solo, and there 
Abt’s “In the Cross I Glory.” On Good 
Friday Crosby Hopps and John Madsen, with a chorus 
trained voices, will sing the “Crucifixion.” 
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lade minor, 


cital will be, 
quartet will 


will be a duet, 


of twelve 


Miss Carrie Warnes, pupil of Emil Ober-Hoffer, will 
give a piano recital in the Conservatory Hall Thursday 
evening. C. H. Werner, tenor, will assist in the program. 
Miss Warnes will play Toccata, in B flat, by Bach; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, op. 2, No. 3; two Chopin numbers and 
Liszt’s ‘““Liebestraum.” 
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Philharmonic Club, under the leadership of Emil 
Hoffer, ga its last concert of the season Friday 

before a large and appreciative audience at the 
Swedish Tabernacle. Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” 
Ihe choruses were given with a spirit that 
The best results appeared in “How 
Lovely Are the Messengers,” “The Nations Now Are 


Phe 
Ober ve 


evening 


was given 


was commendable. 
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the Lord’s” and “The Gods Themselves as Mortals Are 
Descended.” The soloists were Miss Clara Williams, so- 
prano; Mrs. Maude Adams Waterman, contralto; Evan 
Williams, tenor; Gwilym Miles, baritone, and Alfred 
Wiley, basso. The club is to be congratulated upon this 
season’s work and successes, and deserve thanks for the 
pleasure they have given all music lovers of Minneapolis. 
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The Dilettanti Mandolin Orchestra, under the direction 
of Signor T. di Giorgio, will give its second concert of 
the season next Sunday afternoon. The soloists will be 
Miss Myrtle Thompson, violinist; Miss Mabel Runge, so- 
prano; Frank Hilliter, harpist, and Charles Shipely, zither- 
ist. On Easter Sunday the orchestra will give a concert 
in St. Paul. 

ce ze 


The Minnesota State Music Teachers’ Association has 
engaged the Boston Festival Orchestra of fifty pieces, 
with Emil Molienhauer as conductor, for its second an- 
nual convention, which will be held in this city, May 7, 8 
and g. All of the meetings will be held in the Plymouth 
Church. The program for the first day will include the 
opening exercises in the morning, a program by the State 
talent in the afternoon and a reception by the officers in 
the evening, for which arrangement will be made by the 
Ladies’ Thursday Musicale. Friday, May 8, will present 
the educational pregram as a feature of the morning, and 
in the evening there will be a concert, and the numbers 
will be compositions of Minneapolis composers. Satur- 
day morning, May 9, Miss ‘Frances Dinsmore, of Red 
Wing, will give an illustrated lecture recital, “Music of 
American Indians.” In the afternoon there will be an 
orchestral matinee, and in the evening a symphony con- 
cert, both by the Boston Festival Orchestra. 


The first concert to be given under the auspices of the 
Norse Musical League will be given Friday evening, 
April 24, at the Plymouth Church. At this concert Olaf 
Paulus, organist of the cathedral at Throndijem, Norway, 
and composer of several musical works, will make his 
first appearance in America. Danz’s full orchestra has 
been engaged for the first concert, and Grieg’s and Svend- 
sen’s works will be presented. A chorus of 100 male 
voices will give “Paulus,” ‘“Vestauveir,” “Landkjending” 
and “Jorsaiafar,” by Grieg. The committee consists of 
L. O. Shibley, Nels Fosen and H. Askeland. E. Oulie has 
been conducting the rehearsals of the large male chorus, 
and Prof. H. Gunnerson those of the mixed chorus in 
“Mission” cantata, which will be given with organ ac- 
companiment. 
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A large and delighted audience gathered at Plymouth 
Church Tuesday evening to hear Kocian, the Bohemian 
violinist. A belated train caused a delay, and Hamlin 
Hunt, organist of Plymouth Church, kindly filled in the 
interval by playing three organ numbers in a very accept- 
able manner, and were well received. Kocian was warmly 
received and responded to the welcoming plaudits with the 
Wilhelmj arrangement of the Paganini Concerto in D 
major. ‘The tonal quality was beautiful, and his bowing 
was superb. Kocian responded to the insistent encore by 
playing the beautiful Serenade, and his rendition was 
beautiful. Kocian played a delicate Canzonetta, by 
d’Ambrosio; Svendsen’s pathetic Romance and Wien- 
iawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle,” and they were finely inter- 
preted. Kocian’s appearance indicates repose, and he 
plays with great evenness and beauty of tone. Miss Julie 
Geyer, pianist, gave a group of numbers by Schumann, 
Chopin and Rubinstein, and they were remarkably well 
played. Franz Spindler was Kocian’s accompanist. 

C. H. Savace. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSICAL CLUBS. 


emilee 
ALVESTON, Tex., is fast becoming a centre 
of Federation work in the South. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. W. F. Beers, State direc- 
tor for Texas, a club of young ladies which 
was organized eight years ago has recently 
been admitted to the Federation. This 
called the Girls’ Musical Club to distinguish it from the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, which has long been one of the most 
active clubs in the Southern section. There are twenty- 
eight young ladies in this new club, the membership of 
which is limited to thirty, and among them is considerable 
talent, several of the members having studied in Europe. 
The meetings are held usually at the home of Mrs. Beers, 
and refreshments are served after the program. The 
club is varied in its aims, and is doing considerable work 
for charity. At one of its concerts given last month a 
generous amount was raised for school work, and a con- 
cert is being planned to raise money for the establish- 
ment of a kindergarten. Being so successful at the very 
start, it is expected that this club will become one of the 
model clubs of the Federation. Following are the officers: 
President, Miss Kenison; vice president, Miss Sealy; sec- 
retary, Miss Clark, and treasurer, Miss Waters. 
ce €& 


The Coeur d'Alene T reble Clef Club, of Wallace, Idaho, 
is a small but enthusiastic band of workers, with Mrs. 
Rosa E. Anderson as president and Miss Josephine F. 
Boyd correspondent. The membership is entirely active. 
The club shows a patriotic spirit, inasmuch as a portion 
of each program is devoted to American composers. The 
special sutdy for this month is Chopin and Grieg 
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Mrs. W. L. Brewster, Federation correspondent for the 
Musical Club of Portland, Ore., sends an encouraging 
report of the condition of that club. In addition to the 
regular work which is carried on at the monthly meetings 
of the club it has taken in hand the financial management 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, an excellent or- 
ganization of forty pieces, under the direction of Edgar 
E. Coursen. Through the orchestra concerts the Port- 
land people are learning to appreciate a better class of 
music. One of the club members, Miss Lois Sturs, brings 
a series of concerts by foreign artists to Portland each 


year. Among those of the present season are Gabrilo- 
witch, De Lussan and the Kneisel Quartet. At the last 
regular club meeting von Fielitz was studied. These 


meetings, though informal in character, are most enjoy- 
able, as most of the thirty-six members of the club have 
studied in the East, and many of them have pursued 
musical study abroad. 
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The Woman's Musical Guild, of Des Moines, Ia., is in 
an unusually prosperous condition, as it began its year 
with a balance in the treasury of nearly $650 after paying 
out over $3,700 for the work of the previous season. The 
artists’ recitals of the Guild are open to the public, and 
are profitable not only in a musical way but financially as 
well. Among those to give recitals this season are Ed- 
ward MacDowell and the Thomas Orchestra. The Guild 
has been organized since 1896, and has been connected 
with the Federation since 1900. The club study work for 
the present season embraces a miscellaneous range of 
subjects, and the last meeting was devoted to Russian and 
Hungarian music. Following are the officers of the Guild: 
President, Miss Caroline Laird; vice president, Mrs. F. O 
Davis; secretary, Mrs. W. M. McCain; treasurer, Mrs. 
Charles L. Brown; assistant secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
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H. M. Denny; chairman of chorus, Mrs. B. E. S ‘Bly, and 
librarian, Miss Olive Sperry. 
eS & 


The Dominant Ninth Choral Club, of Alton, IIL, com- 
menced its eleventh season in October with the following 
officers: President, Miss Watson; vice president, Mrs. 
Wuerker; secretary, Mrs. G. F. Crowe; treasurer, Mrs 
John Leverett; director, Mrs. C. B. Rohland. Mrs 
Leverett is also treasurer of the National Federation. The 
club is to give four concerts this season. At the first con 
cert in December Mrs. Maud Fenton Bollman, soprano; 
Miss Jessie Ringen, contralto; E. C. Towne, tenor, and 
Herbert Witherspoon, bass, assisted. An artists’ recital 
was given in February, the soloists being Mrs. Furbeck, con- 
tralto: George Hamlin, tenor; Mr. Seeboeck, pianist, and 
Jan van Oordt, violinist. For the next concert, April 14, 
local talent will be employed, and for the closing recital, 
the last of April, the soloist will be Mme. Shanna Cum- 
ming, contralto. The works to be given by the club on 
this occasion are Gounod’s “Gallia” and “Out of Dark- 


ness.” Shanna Cumming will also sing a group of songs. 
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One of the latest clubs to be admitted to the Federation 
is the Eurydice Club, of Toledo, Ohio. This club has had 
an active organization for several years, and will be a 
strong factor in the work of the Federation. Its work is 
carried on in two departments, the choral and the solo, 
the latter of which has been organized only about a year. 
The work of the choral department for the entire twelve 
years of its existence has been carried on under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Helen Beach Jones, and consists in the giv- 
ing of three concerts each year, two public and one invita- 
tion, with some artist of note to assist. The solo de- 
partment gives three recitals each year, all invitation. 
At the last recital of this department Schubert’s “Maid of 
the Mill” was given entire, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Lenore Sherwood Pyle, the club's leading contralto. Spe- 
cial interest attached to this, as the translation from the 
German was made by Mrs. Pyle’s mother, Mrs. Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood. The Eurydice Club hopes soon to re- 
joice in the possession of a club building which has been 
needed for a long time, and the plans for which are under 
way. The choral department has a large library, which it 
has placed at the disposal of the other clubs in the Fed- 
eration subject to the by-law reparding circulating libraries. 
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The Matinee Musicale, of Duluth, Minn., has been work- 
ing this season under the general subject, “National Music 
devoting each meeting to a study of the characteristic mu- 
sic of a different country. Three artists’ recitals have 
been given by Rebecca McKenzie, Constantin von Stern- 
berg and Lillian Blauvelt. The officers of the club for this 
season are Mrs. James McAuliffe, president; Mrs. G. H. 
Jones, vice president; Miss Berenice Crowley, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Mark Baldwin, corresponding secretary ; 
Miss Winifred Holmes, treasurer; Mrs. C. H. Thornton, 
librarian. 
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The Rubinstein Club, of Fennville, Mich., is in an ex- 
cellent condition, and has had an successful year. A mis- 
cellaneous plan of study has been followed, two composers 
usually of widely dissimilar characteristics being taken up 
at each meeting. One open meeting has been held at 
which an interesting program was given by club talent. 
[he officers for this season are: President, Miss Ada 
Hutchins; vice president, Mrs. Gladys Weed; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Clara Goodrich; librarian, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Morse. 
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Miss Sallie V. Ashbrooke, the president of the Cynthiana 
Musical Club, of Cynthiana, Ky., reports for her club a 


successful season. The study work has been confined to 
the consideration of the men connected with the develop- 
ment of music along its different lines in America. On 
March 21 the club took up the American orchestras and 
their conductors, giving a miscellaneous program. 


CLEVELAND. 
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CLEVELAND, Ohio April 1, 1903 
HE last of the series of Syymphony concerts 
was given March 27 by the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, under Frank van der Stucken. The pro 
gram, of which the Dvorak Symphony in D 
major, op. 60, and the Liszt Symphonic Poem 
“Tasso” constituted the major part, was cal- 
culated to prove beyond any possible doubt that Van der 
Stucken is quite as great an interpreter of modern scores 
as of the older ones chosen for the previous presentation. 
Since the memorable visit of Anton Seidl such good or- 

chestral music has not been heard here 
Ellison van Hoose, the soloist, in the aria “Celeste 
Aida” and the “Preislied” from “Die Meistersinger” re- 
vealed a magnificent tenor voice with a keen perception of 

the art of singing as well 
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In its third evening of chamber music the Philharmonic 
String Quartet presented the Mozart Quartet in C major, 
the Nocturno from the Quartet in D major by Borodine 
and the Schubert Quartet in A minor, op 129 

The Borodine Nocturn, in piquant contrast to the classic 
Mozart, is in a similar vein with the popular Andante from 
op. 11 by Tschaikowsky. The austere programs of the 
Philharmonics might well afford more frequent bits of 
contemporaneous writings, though certainly not to the 
exclusion of those paradigms of quartet composition which 
the masters have produced. And for the better acquaint- 
ance with these Cleveland owes a hearty debt of gratitude 
to Messrs. Marcosson, Dueringer, Johnston and Heydler 
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The “Pop” concert of March 15 did Cleveland proud, 
since the very excellent program was entirely by local com 
posers. 

For orchestra there were the “Marche Triomphale,” by 
Frederick A. Williams; two movements from a Sym 
phony in C minor by Carl Groenwald; “Scherzo,” by Miss 
Jeaton; symphonic poem, “Soliloquy,” Rychlik; suite 
Habanera, Minuetto, Scherzo, Marche, Charles G. Som- 
mer; valse, “The Tyrol by Moonlight,” Joseph Narovec, 
“Semper Paratus,” J. E. Aylard. 

In eight lyrics Miss Grace Probert, soprano, represented 


and march, 


six well known song writers of the city: Fanny Snow 
Knolwton, Albert Gehring, C. E. Burnham, Patty Stair, 
Wilson G. Smith and James H. Rogers 
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A song recital quite out of the ordinary was given 
March 19 by H. Evan Williams, tenor; Gwilym Mile 
baritone, and Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano 

The voices of Mr. Williams and Mr. Miles blend so well 
in their duets and yet have such different characteristics 
in solo numbers that their joint recitals are anything but 
monotonous. Yet the assistance of Mrs. Ford added 
much in variety and esprit. One of Mrs. Ford’s groups 
was “If No One Ever Marries Me” and 
from the “Daisy Chain,” “At Parting,” by Rogers, and 
Hawley’s “Spring’s Awakening.” 
Me Gaze Into Thine Eyes,” by Burnham, and “Our Life 


Is Vain,” one of Mr. Rogers’ little gems. C. S. Burn 


‘Swing Song” 


For encores “Come, Let 


ham was the accompanist 


fe 


rhe ninth afternoon of the Fortnightly Club was event- 
ful in the second appearance of Miss Blanche Sherman, _ 
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pianist, of Chicago. With Mr. Heydler, Miss Sherman 
played the beautiful Rubinstein Sonata in D major, for 
piano and ‘cello Sut the feature of special interest and 
charm was a Bach Concerto for piano, flute and violin, 
with accompariment of violin, viola and ‘cello, a composi- 
tion first published in 1850, ar d of which only a few copies 
are now obtainable he beauties of its polyphony and 
the blending of its different tone colors, so gratefully en 
riched by adding the flute to the usual string quartet, make 
one imagine how Bach would have reveled in writing for 
a modern orchestra 

In this concerto and also the sonata the scope of Miss 
Sherman’s musicianly ability as shown by the excellence 
of her ensemble work 

Mrs. C. S. Wanamaker, _ Soprano, 
with songs by Forster, Von Fielitz and Bemberg 


completed the program 


On March 17 a 
natic evening in the hi »f th ‘ester Hi 
cal Museum he latter part of the aber was dey 
to a production of Del Ehemann von 
der Tir,” with music by Tenbach he bright little 

medy is carried on with oO soprat and a tenor until 
within a few minutes of the “curtain.” The voices of 
Miss Probert and Miss Eva Keller fitted the soprano roles 
delightfully, and there was also an ease and grace of action 
unusual in amateurs. A little waltz song of Miss Probert’s 
in particular w s l so 
John de Heck as most eff ve in 1umorous lines 
Charles T. Pratt, the l the final 

To Miss Lucy Day, musical director and accompanist, 
uccess of the 


The tenor 
appeares 


was due much of the credit for the g 
affair. Incidental music was furnished | Miss Hart's 
orchestra 
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March 29 William A. Becker, pianist ‘ oloist at the 
Sunday concert and gave a barcaroll his own, the 
Staccato Etude of Rubinstein, and as an encore a Ro- 
mance, also his own, a rare little melod 1 the delicate 
shadings of a miniatu 

Mr. Beck’s overtur 
numbers, and 

cter 
ation 


“Dream of 


xpected that their annual 
n here in June. ) wart, president, and 
G. Smith, Charles Somn and Johann Beck, 


l convention 


program 
best music Oh an offer th the assistance from 
uts de of Mr She 


Amy Weichs« i ; 
by Vieuxtemps; “L’Abeille,” S« ) und a Mazurka by 
Wieniawski. Miss We sel al lled ar in 
the Y. M.C. A I] 1 


Mrs. E. C. Kent 
were prominent 


home of Mrs. C 


It is announced that erbert itherspoon, who filled the 


date in the Temple cou cancelled rene Cowles on 
count of illness, in accordance wit he earnest wishes 
of many of aa Cleveland friends, will spend the summer 


here, and will accept a limited number of pupils 
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HANS HARTHAN AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. 


a 


HILE he is entirely devoid of show or af- 
fectation, Hans Harthan nevertheless pos- 
sesses an intensely interesting personality. 
Broadly educated, not only in music but 
in other sciences, gifted with an abundance 
of natural talent, ever striving after the 
highest ideals, no one who has ever had the good fortune 
to meet and know him will soon forget his quiet good 
humor and kindly ways. Especially noticeable is his im- 
mense reserve power as a performer. Everything he does 
seems done with perfect ease—there is absolutely no trick- 
ery in the marvelous effects he produces upon his favorite 
instruments, the piano and the church organ. So, too, his 
power as a conductor of chorus and orchestra is all con- 
quering, and yet without theatrical effect. His methods 
are always natural and rational, but none the less effective. 
A. prolific composer, such is his modesty that he hardly 
ever consents to play his own compositions; yet all Eu- 
rope knows and admires his songs, his splendid choruses 
and his piano pieces, many of which have been pronounced 
classical examples of what is best in modern music. Sweet 
quality, great feeling and absolutely correct technic are 





their leading characteristics. 

Dr. Harthan, I may add, is a native of Bavaria, and, 
although not descended from a family of musicians, mu- 
sic has been his passion from early childhood. At the age 
of six he performed with ease the compositions which 
older heads usually find difficult, and at eighteen he was 
a composer whose work commanded attention. On board 
a vessel bound from Valparaiso to Liverpool I remember 
hearing a polka of his rapturously applauded by the pas- 
sengers. It belonged to this period of his first youthful 
activity, but he had never allowed it to be published over 
his name, so high was the standard which he had set for 
himself. It was inevitable that his life should be devoted 
to music, although, after graduating from the University 
of Munich, he taught for two years as professor of sciences 
in Nuremberg before deciding upon his musical career. 
Lachner and Rheinberger were the first masters under 
whom he studied. 

During a recent visit which I enjoyed with him I said, 
one day: “Tell me something about the famous musicians 
whom you have met in your time.” 

“The first,” he replied, “was Franz Lachner, 
director of the Hoftheater in Munich, from whom I re- 
ceived instruction. Lachner was a member of a circle of 
Vienna, which included musicians, poets and 
Among these were Schubert and Moritz von 
Schwind. The latter, in addition to painting good pictures, 
play the violin. Lachner once told me 
It appears that at a Lower Rhenish 
festival a musician of small account 
was not pleased with the manner in which the oratorio of 
‘The Messiah’ was being presented and likened the music 
to a noise made by the tramping of elephants. Schwind 
thereupon laughed immoderately and, being asked the rea- 
son, replied: “Excuse me, but your remark reminds me of 


something I read in my primer as a child. There were 
} 


musical 


artists in 


painters 


knew also how to 
| 


an anecdote about him. 


musical conceited 


two pictures with the inscription, ‘Der Esel ist ein dummes 
Thier; der Elefant kann nichts dafiir. (The donkey is a 
stupid beast; the el’phant’s not to blame the least). 
“Toseph Rheinberger, my next instructor,” continued Dr. 
Harthan, “was the greatest modern master of counterpoint, 
and a master also of music for the organ and choir. Speak- 


ing one ¢ 


told me that the adagio part was composed by him in the 

very cell in which Savonarola was imprisoned.” 

Upon the recommendation of these two instructors Dr. 
Harthan was appointed to his first position as organist and 
conductor. Among the celebrated musicians whom he met 
at this period were Kalliwoda, the pianist, and Vincent 
Lachner, brother of Franz. At Cologne he met Ferdinand 
Hiller, much of whose chamber music—trios, quartets, 
&c., he had performed. Then came a never to be forgot- 
ten period with Liszt, at Weimar, in 1879 and 1880. In 
speaking of this great genius, whose instruction and in- 
fluence made a lasting impression on him, Dr. Harthan 
said: 

“Liszt had regular afternoon soirées, at which his pupils 
and others were permitted to play before him. Hans von 
Biilow, who lived at Meiningen, came over frequently to 
take an active part in these musical gatherings. While 
Liszt was gentle and considerate with everyone, Bilow 
was what might be termed just the opposite. I remember 
once a Russian pianist was present and, after he had be- 
rated several pupils, it was her turn, and he remarked: 
‘Now, young lady, will you play something?’ ‘Oh, no, 
thank you,’ was her quick reply. ‘I am afraid what little 
reputation I have achieved would be destroyed at one 
blow.’ He laughed, but did not urge .her further. I 
thought of the incident, twenty years later, when I heard 
her play in public. 

“Another case I remember was that of a young woman 
from Berlin, who was asked to play. She had proceeded 
but a dozen bars or so when Biilow took her hands off 
the piano and looked at her for what must have seemed 
an age to her. Then he said sarcastically: ‘And you have 
nothing better to do than to come here and annoy the 
master (meaning Liszt) with such playing!’ She burst 
into tears and protested that the Empress, her patroness, 
had sent her. ‘Ah!’ he fairly rasped, ‘for the Empress 
you play sufficiently well, no doubt, but please spare us 
such performances!’ 

“While his judgment of the poor girl’s playing was cor- 
rect, his severity was enhanced by her mention of the Em- 
press, for his quick temper had previously caused him 
trouble at court. Being rewarded with a tremendous ova- 
tion upon the performance of a certain symphony, at a pub- 
lic concert, he thanked the audience and added that he 
had tried his best to do justice to the composition after 
having heard it butchered at the Hiilsen Circus the day 
before. By this he meant the Hoftheater, of which Count 
von Hiilsen was the intendant. The remark cost Bilow 
his title of court pianist, but at his next public appear- 
ance, in response to the great applause which greeted 
him, he could not miss the opportunity of saying: ‘Thank 
God, I am no longer court pianist; but I am promoted— 
I am now the pianist of the people.’ ” 

“Tell me more about Liszt,” I urged. 

“Liszt was the greatest of all pianists. When he played 
for us once in a while, during those happy days at Wei- 
mar, it seemed as if we were all electrified. We could not 
explain the spell, but it was there. His pupils, about thirty 
in number, came several times a week. In the winter he 
went to Rome and took some of them with him, generous- 
ly caring for those who could not afford the expense of 
the trip. 

“He smoked incessantly, and very strong cigars, too, 
which he always offered to those about him. He loved a 
joke, and it seemed to amuse him immensely when some 
of the young men grew pale in the enjoyment of his hos- 
pitality, for they deemed it a duty and a privilege to 
smoke what he gave them. Occasionally, when we played 
something lively—say a waltz from Tausig—Liszt would 
enter into the spirit of the thing and caper and dance 


about the room with boyish enthusiasm. He was kind 
and gentle to a degree, and his criticism of others was 
ever considerate. If a performance totally displeased him 
he would say: ‘Oh, fiir Ihren Verhaltnissen spielten Sie 
es ganz gut’ (‘Oh, considering everything, you played it 
very well’). He was also liberal so far as methods of play 
were concerned. To one who had played before him and 
excused himself with much trepidation for having in one 
passage used other fingering than that found in the text, he 
laughingly remarked: ‘Never mind; play it with your 
feet, if you will—only play it well.’” 

In speaking of Liszt’s prodigious memory, Dr. Harthan 
instanced the following: “One day a composer brought an 
original manuscript for the master to examine. Liszt 
was talking to his pupils upon another subject and con- 
tinued his remarks, in the meantime turning over the 
pages of the manuscript and glancing at the composition 
Then he laid it away, and, having finished his conversa- 
tion, turned to the piano and played the entire piece from 
memory, in a manner which was a revelation to us all, 
especially to the composer.” 

“The conversation then turned upon musical memory, 
for we were amazed by what we had witnessed. There 
upon the master related an incident concerning Biilow, 
who was to perform the new ‘Faust’ symphony, which 
Liszt had just finished at the time. Receiving the manu- 
script as he started for St. Petersburg, Biilow studied it 
during the two hours which he spent on the railway, and 
in the evening he directed the performance at the Russian 
capital without recourse to the score. He always direct- 
ed and played without notes.” 

In 1881 Dr. Harthan became professor in the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory in Berlin, and among the musical 
acquaintances he made here was that of Saint-Saéns, the 
French composer, who came to the German capital every 
time he had a new work to produce. “I afterward met 
him in Paris also,” said Dr. Harthan, heard him 
play the organ in the Church of the Madeleine. He never 
gave lessons; he had no pupils and no successors, I was 
told. 
composers, 
heard.” 

In 1882 Dr. Harthan first met the Father of the Music of 
the Future, concerning whom I asked him next. 

“Yes, I met Wagner at the first performance of his 
‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth. In size he man; in 
He had a fine, expressive face and was 
very polite and companionable. At the same time he was 
also very energetic and self confident (Zielbewusst). It 
was his custom to sit in the bier halle not far from the 
theatre in the afternoon, and there he drank and con 
versed with those who came to see him. 

“Wagner was an early riser and always tried to impress 
upon his pupils the ‘importance of early and diligent appli- 
cation. He generally walked out accompanied by his two 
large St. Bernard dogs. 

“At the time of the production of ‘Parsifal,’ once when 
Liszt was present in the bier halle, I heard Wagner pub- 
licly ascribe all his success to him. He said that without 
Liszt’s assistance not a note of his would at that time have 
been known in all Germany. Liszt was the friend and pro- 
tector, not only of Wagner, but of all the younger talent 
that came to his notice, including Tschaikowsky and other 
Russian composers. And we must not forget that Liszt’s 
daughter, Cosima, who became Madame Wagner, also 
helped the composer of ‘Parsifal’ in a masterly manner, 
as she proved to be an extraordinary, far sighted business 
She is very tall, and towered more than a head 
It was comical to see them 


“and 


In my opinion, he is the greatest of all French 
He is also the greatest organist I have ever 


was a small 


music, a Titan. 


woman. 
above her celebrated husband. 
walking together.” 





ay of one of his symphonies—the ‘Florentine’—he 
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At Frankfort Dr. Harthan had the pleasure of meeting 
Joachim Raff, of whose music he had played considerable. 
At Leipsic he became well acquainted with Reinecke, pi- 
anist, composer and former director of the famous 
Gewandhaus concerts. Reinecke is very conservative, and 
speaking of the new Janko piano, in which the keyboard is 
divided into four banks, deplored the innovation. Had 
not the old kind of piano been sufficient for all the great 
masters? 

In 1883 Dr. Harthan was called to fill the position of 
conductor of the Musical Society of Odessa, Russia, where 
he became intimately acquainted with Rubinstein and his 
family, and where he performed many works of the great 
pianist, before whom his pupils were also sent to play. 
“Tell me as much as possible about him,” I said. 

“T never saw a more dutiful son,’’ began Dr. Harthan. 
“He came every year to Odessa to spend a few weeks with 
his mother, who spoke much to me about his brother Nich- 
olas, then recently deceased. She praised Nicholas as hav- 
ing, in her opinion, been more gifted even than Anton. 
She also informed me that she was the only teacher her 
sons ever had. Anton went direct from her to Liszt, whose 
greatest pupil he was destined to become. 

“Rubinstein was not very talkative. When he returned 
from a tour in Spain he was asked if he knew Spanish. 
He replied no, and being further asked in what language 
he then made himself understood, rejoined, ‘In the language 
of music.’ 

“Although a great pianist, Rubinstein was a very poor 
conductor, and while he had no talent in this respect he 
sought for the cause outside of himself, and stamped his 
feet and got angry when things went wrong. It was al- 
ways a relief to the musicians when he resigned the baton 
to another. Liszt was also a poor conductor, but from 
another cause. He was too dreamy and became so en- 
grossed in the beauties of the music that he forgot to 
direct. When he came to Sondershausen, to direct one of 
his works in person, I remember that Erdmannsdorfer, the 
leader of the orchestra, said to the musicians: ‘Do not look 
at the baton when Liszt directs.’ He had drilled them per- 
fectly in advance. 

“Rubinstein was a giant, Liszt a wizard at the piano. 
Rubinstein took many liberties with a composition; he did 
not always play all that was written. He laughingly ad- 
mitted that the notes which fell under the piano when he 
played would enable another musician to give a whole con- 
cert. He was entirely unconventional. Once, while play- 
ing in Mannheim, one end of his collar became unbut- 
toned. This is provoking under ordinary circumstances; 
much more so at the piano. He buttoned it, but it came off 
again. Then he coolly took off the entire collar and threw 
it on the floor, amid the applause of the audience. 

In St. Petersburg Dr. Harthan next met Adolphe Hen- 
selt (in his opinion the greatest pianist after Liszt before 
Rubinstein came to the front). “Henselt,” he said “did 
not remain before the public many years as a player. He 
had a very sensitive nature and his inclination was toward 
quiet, scholarly, classical music. He was the antipodes 
of Rubinstein. Henselt generally refused to play in so- 
ciety, and the only way to make him forget his disinclina 
tion was to place some of Cramer’s Etudes on the piano. 
He was passionately fond of these compositions and was 
always tempted to play them when he saw them. He spoke 
much of Cramer, Field and Hummel, all of whose music 
he loved. He told me how Hummel met Field in Moscow. 
Field was a neat little man, renowned for his fine noc- 


turnes—models for those of Chopin—and lived in Mos- 
cow many years. Hummel was a large man and had the 
appearance of a farmer. He called upon Field and said he 
had heard much of him and desired to make the acquaint- 
ance, failing, however, to disclose his own identity. Field 
asked him if he played the piano. Hummel was a pupil of 
Mozart, about twenty years of age, and already the greatest 
improvisatore of his time. In answer to Field's question 
he said, ‘Yes, a little’ Then Field played for him his new- 
est composition, and when he had finished he invited his 
unknown guest to play also. Thereupon Hummel sat down 
and took up one of the themes of Field’s composition and 
improvised upon it. Field listened in amazement, and at 
last, unable to contain himself longer, exclaimed, ‘You are 
either Hummel or the devil!’ ” 


Henselt was a countryman of Dr. Harthan, and when 
they met he embraced his visitor and spoke to him in the 
Bavarian dialect. Henselt was imperial inspector of music 
for Russia under Alexander III, and also gave lessons to 
the Empress and the princesses. Dr. Harthan played some 
of Henselt’s compositions for him, and the great master 
was so pleased with the playing of his young friend and 
admirer that he again embraced and kissed him in true 
Teutonic fashion. Later Henselt joined with Rubinstein 
in warmly recommending Dr. Harthan to the Russian Min 
ister of Public Instruction for the position of professor of 
music in the University of Dorpat. There he labored with 
great success for the space of eight years, directing also 
the symphony concerts and many oratorios for choir and 
grand orchestra. He also delivered lectures upon music. 
and his wonderful activity enabled him at the same time to 
conduct a seminary for the instruction of teachers of 
music. 

A curious incident caused Dr. Harthan to sever his con- 
nection with the university. Dorpat, although at various 
times under Swedish, Polish and Russian rule, has always 
remained a centre of Germanism in the Baltic provinces 
The university originally founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus, in 1632. It was permitted to remain German 
until 1887, when it was thoroughly Russianized. Dr. Har 
and become a Russian, but 
declined, short Gumbinnen, in East 
Prussia, he Dresden, he became di- 
rector of the Dresdener Lehrergesangverein, the largest 
In Dresden he 


was 


invited to remain 


after a 


than was 


and stay at 
removed to where 
vocal organization in that musical centre 
also founded the famous Bach Verein 
In 1890 Dr 
the Danish composer, at Copenhagen 
time, met Mendelssohn and Schumann at 
had directed the Gewandhaus concerts there. 


Harthan paid a memorable visit to Gade 
Gade had, in his 


Leipsic, and 


“Gade looked like a rural pastor,” said Dr. Harthan. 
“with his white hair, fresh, rosy face and black clothes 
He had a winsome personality, and was youthful and ani- 
mated in his manner and conversation. Speaking of the 
future, he said he believed every cultured country had its 
part in the growth of music, but the greatest part was 
that taken by Germany. The three great periods covered 
by Bach, Handel, Mozart and Beethoven would, in his 
opinion, never be equaled again, and for this reason the 
only new thing we could hope for was that other com- 
posers might reproduce, in their own way and in their 
own light, the results achieved by the masters. Gade 
himself adhered to the form which he found and brought 
in some special color. His pupil, Grieg, had outdone him 
in this matter of coloring, employing methods he did not 


entirely approve; in fact, he said to me: “Grieg seems 
lately to be working with the aurora borealis.” 

It was at the dedication of the Schumann monument, in 
that Dr. Harthan first met Brahms, whose sym- 
phonies he considers the after those of Beetho- 
grahms, upon this occasion, directed a dirge for 
and orchestra Said Dr 
“Joachim, the greatest of living violinists, was 
followed Brahms, 


Bonn, 
greatest 


ven 


chorus his own composition 


Harthan: 


also and at the dinner which 


present, 
who was a very reserved man, was called upon to respond 
He insisted. however, that Joachim should do 
the talking. When he learned I had thoughts of going to 
South America, Brahms tried to dissuade Finding 


me resolved, he afterward sent me his picture and a dedi 


toast 


to a 


me 


cation consisting of a musical journey over the sea.” 

This 1896 Dr. Harthan was called to fil! 
the position of director of the National Conservatory of 
Music in was engaged by the Chil- 
ean Government out of a list of 
100 applicants, many noted European 
During his stay in South American re- 
public he National Conservatory, and, in 
fact, the entire musical Chile. He introduced 
and made known the symphonies of the great masters and 

oratorios as Handel’s “Messiah,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Paul,” Brahms’ 
“Christophorus,” and much 
Beethoven and 
his 


was In when 


Santiago, Chile He 


for a term ol five years, 


over among the 


musicians the 
reorganized the 


system ol 


produced also such 


Haydn's “Creation,” 
“Requiem,” Rheinberger’s 
from Gade, Schumann 
He also gave many concerts, and added to 
organist. It 


more Schubert, 


Mozart 
high European reputation as a 
was with deep regret that the musical public of Chile bade 
rewell at the close of his engagement, in January, 


pianist and 


him fa 
1902 
It was on the voyage shores 
first met him and his charming family. As we 
the Cape Verde Islands and wound our way into 
cent, I saw him look keenly over the 


return from those distant 
that I 
neared 
the harbor of St. Vin 
volcanic landscape with its tinge of green herbage 

winters explained, 


“and I would very much like to visit him did time per- 


“Saint-Saéns spends his here,” he 
mit.” 

But it was not to be 
enough to take on a 


for the steamer only stopped long 
few passengers and some necessary 
supplies. WiuamM Mitt ButTier. 


Claassen’s Mass in Philadelphia. 


A RTHUR Cl 
high mass 


Philadelphia, under the direction of 
choirmaster of the church. St 
to sing Mr. Claassen’s 
the main service Easter Sunday proves that the work has 
beyond the ordinary The Mass sung in 


lyn in the autumn under the composer’s direction 


AASSEN’S Mass in D will be sung at 
morning at St. James’ Church, 
Mr. Leps, the regular 
James choir was the first 


for 


Easter 


composition, and its selection 


merit will be 


Brool 


A Joint Recital. 


Wednesday after- 


A Hall, with Mme. 


Roger-Miclos, the and Ben Da- 
vies, the English tenor, who just arrived in this country. 


announced for 
Mendelssohn 


French 


recital 1S 


JOINI 
noon, April 22, at 


famous pianist, 


Madame Miclos will play exclusively selections by 


French composers 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


ih ab Bal SAM! 
New Orvzans, Aptil 1, 1903. 


RINCE coming to this city I have heard this state- 
ment repeatedly—New Orleans is not musical; 
and I have as many times answered—it is 
naturally very musical. The streets resound 
with hand organs which are liberally feed, the 
numerous Catholic churches reverberate with 
its masses, the people are familiar with popular airs, the 
opera has become indispensable; but just why it should 
remain in such a natural state, generally speaking, creates 
comment from its own people, and brings forth this oft 
repeated criticism. 

In no city have I heard more naturally beautiful voices, 
but I might say, with but few exceptions, they are without 
cultivation. Whatever the cause of this deficiency of mu- 
sical learning is, it is not from lack of material from 
within or from without. Innately musical, with good teach- 
ers, much comparatively free instruction, such as can be 
obtained in the public schools, from choral societies, 
churches and orchestras, and last, but not least, a splendid 
musical library from which to draw inspiration and knowl- 
edge, there seems no legitimate excuse for musical lethargy 





here. 

During the past week I have inspected the two public 
libraries here, the Fisk and the Howard libraries, and 
find that they contain the means by which to go deeply 
into the study of music. Innumerable books upon musical 
theory, and expression for voice and instrument, histories 
of instruments and various forms of music, works upon 
music from the psychological, philosophical, zsthetical and 
idealist standpoint are all found here. Biographies, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, scientific essays on different 
phases of music, exhaustive works on Wagner and his 
operas, on Liszt, Chopin, Schumann and many others. 
“The Life of Gottschalk,” by Louis Fors, which contains 
i facsimile of the manuscript of the “unknown” “Last 
Hope,” which on account of its difficulties was never pub- 
lished, is among the unusual works to be found here. An- 
other which held my attention was the score of “Paul et 
Virginie,” opera in three acts and six tableaux, which has 
the following written inscription on its first page: “A mon 
ami Capoul,” and signed “Victor Massé.” This was pre- 
sented to the Howard Library by Mrs. C. L. St. John. 

lhere are cantatas, oratorios, symphonies and some forty 
opera scores for piano and voice. Compositions for voice, 
piano, organ and other instruments, and masses, Irish 
melodies are there; also books on Italian, French, German 
and American music, and music of other times and other 
countries. 

The voice and various instruments are again repre- 
sented by instruction books, and there are even guides for 
teachers, reports and programs of various festivals, col- 
leges, &c. 

A large number of Bach’s compositions are on the 
shelves, also many by Beethoven, Chopin and others. In 
these archives I found an old-time music album contain 
ing compositions by persons either native or temporarily 
residing in New Orleans, including the names of L’Placide 
Canonge, G. Curto, Chassaignas, Castellanos, Campiglio, 
with words by the poet Claude Florence, Basile Bares (at 
present a music dealer on Royal street), Beyer, F. T. 
Francis, A. G. Gardner, Gottschalk, Emilie Hammarskold, 
Victor Macarthy, H. E. Lehmann, Hubert Rolling, Madame 
Strakosch and J. C. Viereck. 

Among musical publications at present taken by the 
libraries is of course THE Musica Courier. 

Mr. Beer, the librarian, is himself a music connoisseur, 
and in explaining why every phase of music was not dealt 
with exhaustively said it was because it would be to rob 
the many to satisfy the few dilettante, and his limited 
funds would not warrant such an unjust expenditure, al- 


though personally he would like to make the collection 
complete. He said it was like the man who walked up to 
Rothschild demanding the world’s share of his money, 
when Rothschild turned to his cashier and directed him to 
pay the man his share—4o cents! But the music student 
of New Orleans has more than his share through the in- 
terest of Mr. Beer. 
Sse & 

The Woman's Music Club will meet next Monday af- 
ternoon at the house of Mrs, Fiebleman, on St. Charles 
avenue, where an excellent program will be heard. 

eH & 

Things are in preparation for the summer music season 
at West End and at Athletic Park. At the latter place 
the Olympia Opera Company will hold forth and the 
Guerra Orchestra will serve its seventh season. At West 
End, the resort built out over the water of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, which is the Coney Island of New Orleans, will 
be heard Veazey’s Military Concert Band, comprising 
thirty-five pieces. It is hoped to make this band a per- 
manent institution of New Orleans. He has already been 
heard here for four seasons, and will open his season this 
year on Sunday, April 26. 


= = 


The closing recital of a series given at Mrs. Harry 
Howard’s, to further instrumental music in this city, oc- 
curred March 21. It was largely attended, and Madame 
Samuel was in the best of spirits. She, like most true 
musicians, has her moods and tenses; this time they were 
at concert pitch, and her audience entered into its unison. 

She dashed off the beautiful Weber Sonata with aban- 
don; her Beethoven was a delight, even though she would 
march us to the tomb in pretty quick order. In the open- 
ing of the Chopin Waltz she took the liberty of leaving 
out the bass notes and giving us a telling, shaded trill, 
but it was effective and perhaps an improvement. The 
Chopin Baliade was a brilliant close to one of the best 
recitals of the series, and marked Madame Samuel as the 
best pianist I have had the pleasure of hearing in this 
city, and it also marks a regrettable fact, namely, that 
Madame Samuel has designated it as her last public ap- 
pearance, but it is hoped, with renewed health, it will be 
like the Patti farewells, only temporary. 


eS <= 


A very delightful meeting of the Woman’s Music Club 
was held at the beautiful home of Mrs. Joe Cohn on St. 
Charles avenue on the afternoon of March 23, which 
was largely attended by members and invited guests. 


a «& 


Ferdinand Dunkley, F. R. C. O., gave his fifth organ 
recital at St. Paul’s Church on the night of March 24 
These educational and pleasure giving recitals had been 
discontinued on account of Mr. Dunkley’s time having 
been taken up so largely by the Choral Symphony Club, 
and it was indeed a happy piece of news to learn that he 
would continue this series. 
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One of the notable events recently was the lecture on 
music by Bishop James H. Blenk, of Porto Rico, before 
the pupils of Miss Delphine Points’ Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, which was given on the afternon of March 24. 

Bishop Blenk gave a learned glance into the early music, 
and paid glowing tributes to the masters. He referred in 
poetical terms and he brought to one’s ears the music 
which exists even in the palms of Porto Rico and on the 
waves that dash upon its shores, and after paying a just 
compliment to those whom he had heard during the 
afternoon he said the sweetest music of all was the com- 
ing home to New Orleans, 

Mrs. Points is to him a mother, and he has been a 
guest under this hospitable roof for over a month. His 


sudden call back to Porto Rico necessitated an earlier 
date for the lecture. He awarded with impressiveness the 
diplomas to the pupils, which, by the way, were the handi- 
work of the artist and composer, Miss Marguerite Points. 

The “Jesuit College Cadets’ Waltz,” also by this tal- 
ented young woman, was periormed by the institute’s or- 
chestra. 

Those receiving diplomas were: For improvement on 
the piano and violin, Miss Laura Ivy and Richard Reuter; 
for violin, Guy Buisson, Richard Reuter and Herbert 
Decuir—distinguished, Amos Gerald, Horace Udolf, ana 
Kate Udolf; for typewriting, Christian Verner and John 
Patterson; for piano, Misses Emily Reuter, Camelia Ivy, 
Laura Ivy, Viola Powell, Daisy Scholl, Sydonia Ducour 
neau, Mercedes Points, Delphine and Inez Points—distin 
guished, M. Gunner, Florence Daspit and Josephine Vic- 
tor; on the guitar, Misses Sarah Gunner, Josephine Men- 
des, Marie Urquhart, Joseph Notmon, Dan Cummings 
and Alfred Neithart; singing, Miss E. Reuter, D. Scholl, 
R. Rivas, J. Mendes, Guy Buisson, John Ferret and Dun- 
can Saunders; zither and banjo, Misses Annie Sheldon, 
Rebecca Decuir and Sarah Goldstein—distinguished, Laura 
Mendes and Carrie Ferret; elocution, typewriting and 
stenography, Miss Annie Arnold, Robert Patterson, Chris 
Nerner, John Mendes and Sarah Goldstein 

Those taking part upon the program were Misses 
Camelia Ivy, Laura Ivy, Viola Powell, Daisy Scholl, 
Marguerite Points, Delphine Points, Mercedes and Inez 
Points, Emily Reuter, Viola Powell, Amelia Rivas, Aimee 
Chardian, Rebecca Decuir, and Guy Buisson, Richard 
Reuter, Alfred Neithart, John Patterson and Christian 
Verner. Several of Miss Points pupils showed excep- 
tional ability, and the entire entertainment reflected great 


credit upon the school. Bertua HAarwoop 





Miss Nellie Wright. 

ISS NELLIE WRIGHT, an admirable soprano, who 
has studied with Madame Bjérksten, sang recently 
at a concert in Newark, N. J., and scored a big success. 
Miss Wright has a beautiful voice and her finished sing- 
ing once again demonstrates that there is no need for 
young Americans to go abroad to study. Madame Bjérk 

sten was Miss Wright's only teacher. 

An extract from a Newark paper referred as follows to 
Miss Wright: 

A singer of charm was introduced in the person of Miss Wright 
She is young, still in her teens, and sings with all the buoyancy 
of healthy girlhood and the assurance of a veteran Her voice is a 
dramatic soprano of extended range, and so powerful that one 
wonders whence it all comes. It is fresh and agreeable in quality 
and the spontaneity of her tone production, due to an admirable 
method in breathing, has a very stimulating effec 
ers, There is the joyous abandon of spirited and eager yout 
her singing, however, and her interpretations of Vidal's “Ariette 
and of Maud Valerie White's “Spring is Coming” were so filled 
with gladness of life's springtime that only a churly soul could re 


t upon her hear 


in 








sist the vocal appeal of this winsome singer. In Rogers’ “At Part 
ing” she disclosed a sensitiveness to sentiment and an inclination 
t growtl 





to curb her tones that augur well for her ; 





Julian Pascal's Recital. 
ULIAN PASCAL will give a piano recital in Knabe 
Hall Tuesday evening, April 14. The pianist’s pro- 
gram includes a Chopin Impromptu, two studies, a barca- 
rolle, two preludes, a nocturne and scherzo, all by the 
Polish composer, and a Beethoven Sonata, a study by 
Rosenthal, the Liszt Polonaise in E major, Liszt Varia- 
tions on a song by Chopin, and a group of compositions 
by Mr. Pascal himself. 








Samuel Bowden Moyle. 
_. ypoony BOWDEN MOYLE, the vocal teacher, has 
many promising pupils, and some surprising good 
singing is heard at his studio, 136 Fifth avenue. Mr. 
Moyle reports that he has had one of the businest winters 
in his career. He will continue teaching in town until 
July. 
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FEN T Convention Hall on Saturday night music 
EX lovers will welcome the return of Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, the eminent Russian pianist, who 
will present the following program: 
Sonata in F sharp minor Schumann 
Gavotte in B minor........... Sach-Saint-Saéns 
Nocturne in G major...... 4 > ....Chopin 
Theme Varie, op. 4... ; Gabrilowitsch 
jarcarolle in F sharp minor Liadow 
Humoresque in G major.. I'schaikowsky 
L' Alouette Glinka-Balakireff 
larantelle, Venezia e Napoli Liszt 
Some years ago we heard Joseffy play the Liszt Taran- 
telle so beautifully that one felt transported to the blue 
Adriatic, and heard the plashing of the water about a 
gondola, and the rhythmical dip of the oars, “When the 
pples in rhyme, the oars forsake.” 


eS & 


There is not much going on at present, in a musical 
way, in Buffalo, except what is heard at the Lenten serv- 
ices. Organists are busy drilling their choirs for Easter, 
and when that season arrives we shall have some brilliant 
programs to write about 

f & 

The eighth of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davidson’s ten mu- 
sical historical evenings took place at the Church of the 
Messiah last night This program was given by the 


pupils of these excellent teachers: 


Sonata in A major, op. 6 Niels Gade 
(For piano and violin.) 
Miss Eveleen Burns and Mrs, Davidson 
Allegro moderato, op. a6 . owes Allen 
(For two violins.) 

Miss Fannie and Miss Ruth Stanton 
Mondscheinfahrt, op. 139, No. 3 Sendel 
Hungarian Fantasy bee Schlesinger 

Miss Ruth S. Long 
*Sarabande and Tambourine Leclair 
Miss Belle Fhyllis Cohen 
Concerto in D minor Mozart 


(with cadenzas by J. N. Hummel.) 
Miss Adeline Huerdler. 


ft 
H. G. Stewart has been engaged as tenor in the choir 
of the Plymouth Avenue M. E. Church 


= = 


A former organist and choirmaster in a Cleveland 
church has come to this city, Carl Hoffmann. He was 
formerly leader of the Cleveland Military Band; also 
director of the Forest City Orchestra He is a graduate 
of the Royal High School of Music in Berlin 
eS & 
Charles Posty, the successor of the late Johannes 


Gelfke, in the direction of the “Frohsinn,” tells us that 


he has organized a ladies’ mutilate which rehearses inde- 
pendently of the male branch, but will unite with it in 
concerts, and will sing the latter part of April, probably 


at the Teck Theatre 
ft <@ 


Tracy Balcom, at last Saturday's recital, presented this 
program: 


Sonata Appassionato Beethoven 


Pianola, Allegro Assai, Andante con moto, Allegro non troppo 
You'll Love Me Yet........... oweden ‘ .. Hadley 
(From the Pippa Passes.) 

Kypris —— gh Loe ..-Augusta Holmes 


Mrs, Alton J. Cooke, contralto soloist 
The Little Dustman...... — Brahms- Bendel 
Magic Fire, from Wal kére. ; 


Marche Militaire 


Wagner-Brassin 
bveoubeces Schubert-Tausig 

One of the most pleasing numbers was “The Little 
Dustman.” It sounded like one of Haydn’s compositions 
and the variations were extremely pretty. When one con- 
siders that the music is merely mechanical on either the 
Aeolian or Pianola one is surprised at the really good ef- 
fect produced ; although one misses the modulations in the 
Beethoven Sonata which can be interpreted by the skilled 
pianist. Mrs. Alton Cooke has some very good notes in 
her voice, but occasionally she is off the key, but this may 
be due to nervousness. Her voice is deeper and richer 
than that of many singers who are better known 


Se & 


Mrs. Nellie Hibler will give another pupils’ recital 
Thursday evening, April 9 


eS €& 


What tricks imagination and a keen sense of humor will 
sometimes play in the arena of one’s fancy. Idly looking 
yver a book of old songs the other day we found ourselves 
composing the following narrative: One day when Annie 
Laurie was Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town, she met Jock 
o’ Hazeldean, who said he had just returned from Bon- 
nie Dundee, after a pleasant interview with Prince Charlie 
He had noticed while on his journey Highland Mary 
Coming Thro’ the Rye. She had been joined by Robin 
Adair and My Pretty Jean, the latter saying, “We Had 
Better Bide a Wee.” “Indeed I Can’na, for I’ve promised 
Mary of Argyle to go wi’ her to The Banks and Braes of 
jonnie Doon.” John Anderson appeared and asked, “Will 
Ye Come to Kelvin Grove, Bonnie Lassie O”? “I will go 
f you promise that there I shall find The Blue Bells of 
Scotland. I wish to share them wi’ Jessie of Dumblane.” 
Just then A Highland Laddie exclaimed, “The Campbells 
are Comin’ cng ~ ye hear them singing Scots Wha 
Hae Wi Wallace Bled’?” As all doffed their bonnets in 
salute, Auld Robin Gray came out from his nook in the 
Ingleside and asked, “What's a’ the Steer Kimmer?” 
Then all that goodly company joined in singing “We'll 
Tak a Cup o’ Kindness Yet for Auld Lang Syne.” 


eS & 


The formal opening of the new piano warerooms of C 
Kurtzmann & Co., 696 Main street, took place Thursday, 
April 2. Kuhn’s Orchestra played the following program 
afternoon and evening: 


Overture, Mons Choufleurri Offenbach 


Operatic selection, Doris... Collier 
4 Caravan Episode, Oasis Langey 
Selection, The Mocking Bird Sloane 
Suite No. 1, Ballet Music, Faust Gounod 

Herbert 


*"anamericana 


JULIAN WA 








Popular section, San Toy... ‘ ape ++ee--Jones 
"Cello solo, Longing.......... we * . Gruenwald 
Entr’acte, The Billionaire.... poe Kerker 
Operatic selection, Mr. Pickwick ~ .. Klein 
Excerpts from A Chinese Honeymoon : Brattor 
March, The Drummer Boy of '76..... Ell 
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There will be a convention held in our city in May of 
piano manufacturers and piano dealers. We understand 
that Robert Loud will have charge of the arrangements 
No doubt some fine instruments will be exhibited to prove 
by their perfection in workmanship and tone that “the 
love of beauty is taste; the creation of beauty is art.” 

Vircinia Keene 


Indiana Music Teachers. 


HE twenty-sixth convention of the Indiana Music 

Teachers’ Association will be held at Richmond 
Ind., June 23, 24, 25 and 26. The names of the officers 
and committees follow: 

Arthur W. Mason, Columbus, president; William J. Stabler, 
Noblesville, vice president and delegate at large; J. S. Bergen, La 
fayette, secretary; Miss Cecelia Ray Berry, Vincennes, treasurer. 

Executive Committee—Oliver Willard Pierce, chairman, Indian 

s; W. M. Alley, Shelbyville Will Earhart, Richmond, 

Program Committee—S. Hamilton Nussbaum, chairman, Marion; 
Miss Laura C. Gaston, Richmond; Edward B, Birge, Indianapolis. 

Auditing Committee—L. M Tilson, chairman, Lebanon; P. L. 





Nus , Marion; Miss Adelaide L. Packard, New Albany 
Put hool Commission—W I M. Browne, chairman, New 
Castle; William Miles, Fort Wayne; Edward B. Birge, Indianapolis 
Local Executive Committee—Will Earhart, chairman, Richmond 
Miss Laura C, Gaston, R mond; Lee B. Nussbaum, Richmond 


Some idea of the scope and importance of the conven- 
tion may be found in the announcement that at least 600 
professionals are expected to attend. There will be 200 
delegate 

Mrs. R. P. Pollard, of Delphi, Ind., is an honorary 
member of the association. There are three life meg 
bers—Mrs. Flora M. Hunter, Indianapolis; Max Leck 
ner, Indianapolis, and William J. Stapler, Noblesville 

All delegates to the convention are requested to send 
$1.50 to the secretary, J. S. Bergen, at Lafayette, Ind., 
and receive the membership card 


Arion Sunday Concert. 


1 


pan SUNDAY night the New York Arion gave the 








on at the clubhouse, corner 
of Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street. The brilliant pro 
gram, arranged by Conductor Lorenz, was received with 
great demonstrations by an audience that crowded the 
auditorium and corridors t rflowing. Hugo Heer 
mann, the Frankfort violinist, was the principal] attrac 
tion. Mr. Heermann played the recitative and adagio 
from Sp shr’s Sixth Concerto, a Canzonetta, by Ambrosia 
and Hu “Czardas.” Miss Metcalf and Mr. Archam 
bault were the vocalists The orchestra performed the 
overture to ‘“Manfr by Carl Reinecke, and Max 
Bruch’s “Lorelei” Prelude, both very interesting numbers 
The club sang “Under der Linden,” by Hunter; “Die 
Wilde Jagd,” by Fuhrich, and “An die Sonne,” by Bram 
bacl 
The Fuhrich and Brambach choruses were sung to or 


chestral accompaniment, and as unfamiliar works go 


made a good impression 
LK E te ot th 
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“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 


(890 PARK AVENUE). 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work 
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CoRSO VENEZIA 34, MILAN, ITALY, t 


arch 19, 1903. 
} RANCHETTI’S opera “Asrael,” after several 
postponements, has at last been produced at 
the Scala and is now running smoothly at that 
theatre. “Asrael,” like “Germania” of Fran- 
chetti and some of the Wagnerian operas, 
however, too serious for the average Italian, 
or rather let us say, the average Milanese, to sit through 
patiently (filling.an evening of four hours’ duration), and 
there was again, as noted in previous letters, more or less 
disturbance, occasioned by audible talking among the so- 
ciety gentlemen occupying the fifth tier of boxes, the so 
called gallery range, but which was hissed down by those 
more seriously inclined who had come to listen to the 
music, or at least not to disturb others in their enjoyment 
of it. 

Alberto Franchetti is a serious musician, as all music 
reading THe Musicat Courter well know. His 
operas, “Cristoforo Colombo,” “Asrael” and “Germania,” 
are familiar works in Italy and the present opera under 
notice, “Asrael,” has also been heard in America at the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House, so that a very ex- 
tended or critical review at this time need not be given 

The Scala production of “Asrael” is in most respects a 
choruses and orchestra being notably fine 


1s, 





lovers 


splendid one, 
and well drilled bodies of singers.and players. 
The cast of characters is here given: 


RE. cc cclintaseteetaddcsapea thine adesadpovatees Michele Mariacher 
Metin CGhemerita Cletlhhe) cess ccccccsvcccccssccved Linda Micucci-Betti 
DNavccckddcccthcseedeekssieennttsa -Armida_ Parsi-Pettinella 
Lidoria di Brabante -Stefania Collamarini 
Il Re di Brabante ; ew ) . ieee Oeaaas 
Lucifero.... ‘ j 


Un Contadino ....»-Michele Wigley 


SF Fic viccccovsvencdvoscksshenddagpases vndeabinbbiasacseanees N. N 
With Arturo Toscanini, general director and conductor of or 
chestra; Aristide Venturi, chorus master, and 

Ettore Coppini, ballet master. s 
“Asrael” in four acts, is founded on a legend of the 


The first act 
the first named 


thirteenth century, written by F. Fontana. 
is divided into two parts—hell and heaven; 
scene is mostly ballet dancing, containing a lot of rhythm- 
ically attractive music, in which the composer is happy in 
his choice of the rhythmic figure and its swingy, synco- 
pated treatment for the brass instruments. 
the hell, the audience 
by means of a steam curtain or screen of colored 
“Nibelungen Ring’) into the second part, 
heaven, where the music and all else is calm and 
During this transition the orchestral interlude 
particularly in the brass, 
the four trumpet 
announce the arrival 


From inferno, or gradually 


emerges, 


vapor (a la 


cielo, or 


peaceful 
fine rhythmical 


howed swing, 


which led directly up to heaven, where 
angels (seen upon the stage) 
of the heavenly host, then joining and re- 
inforcing orchestra with brilliant effect. The music 


and in the following acts of the opera, left no doubt 


playing 
and entrance 
the 


here, 


in the writer’s mind that Franchetti had not entirely freed 
his imagination of “Tannhauser,” “Tristan” and some other 
Wagnerian scores at the time he composed his opera “As- 
rael.” 

The second act worked up to and finished in a quintet 
with chorus of magnificent proportions, brilliant, full and 
effective orchestration. This entire act showed the effects, 
the results, of much and sufficient rehearsing in the chorus 
and the orchestra; all the ensemble numbers going briskly, 
splendidly and effectively together, producing the desired 
impression upon the audience while realizing the aim of 
the composer. What a difference and agreeable surprise 
after my recent experience of opera attendance at the 
Metropolitan in New York, where so much seemed slip- 
shod or listless, owing unmistakably to insufficient drilling 
and rehearsing! 

The writer is not at all pleased to have to confess so 
much—indeed, he makes the admission quite reluctantly— 
but the simple truth and a sense of justice compel him to 
make the statement. 

Under Signor Toscanini’s directorship the feature of a 
Scala performance is the brilliancy and finish of his or- 
chestra; a fact as invariable as the conductor is unrelent- 
ingly strict and positive in the swing of his baton, or the 
punctuality of time in his beginning a performance. In 
Italy the railroad trains are usually the only things start- 
ing on time; but the opera conductor Maestro Toscanini 
is always on time! 

In Act III there was some intensely dramatic singing, 
in comparison with which the earlier acts presented noth- 
ing remarkable. 

After the departure of a sadly singing chorus, there is 
an empty stage, for several minutes—when 
Loretta makes her appearance in search of Asrael, who has 
declared his love for her. Signora Parsi-Pettinella (Loret- 
ta), for whom even the lady’s friends would not claim 
much ability as an actress, sang her scena at this point in 
so convincing a manner, with so much authority, fervor 
and passion, that she carried all before her. Her scena 
was great, telling and stirring, in spite of her very faulty 
voice production—a voice of several divisions and colors. 
With your eyes closed, you could imagine you were listening 
to the never to be forgotten Scalchi in her later years; that 
you heard five or more different voices and feel safe in 
asserting that there had been three to a certainty. Yet, 
when you find that, in spite of all these faults, the lady’s im- 
passioned singing has inflamed the tenor and that their 
duet is now aglow with passion; that the orchestra and 
the audience have become interested and excited—why, 
you give up being critical and are swept along in the storm 
of approval. 

The manner in which la Parsi-Pettinella, at the end of 
“Io t'amo” was fiame 


an open scene— 


her great aria exploded the words 
and passion inspiring, and the audience gave expression to 
“Brava! brava!” Here was an instance where musical 
temperament gained a victory over mere vocal training (or 
the lack of it). 

Loretta, having taken to flight in a little boat and As- 
rael dropping lifeless to the ground, the approach of 
demons and infernal spirits is wonderfully worked up by 
the orchestra in a fearful din, a gloriously diabolical noise, 
which resolves itself into a heavenly clear and beautifully 
serene progression of harmonious sounds when the angels 
appear on the scene to protect and claim the soul or spirit 
of Asrael. 

Signora Micucci-Betti, the Nefta of the cast, displayed 
a strong dramatic soprano voice of excellent range and 
much experience, whose lower tones were very full. Her 
acting, too, was all that could be desired of the part. Sig- 
norina Collamarini (Lidoria) has a voice of delightfully 
easy, responsive production, but the lady hardly succeeded 
in filling her role—really making nothing of it. 

Michele Mariacher (Asrael) is possessed of a strong, 
heroic tenor voice which he used very effectively in his 


singing of the title role. The basso, Oreste Carozzi (Lu- 





cifero and the King) used his vibrant voice to good ad- 
vantage in the not over great demands made upon either 
part. The orchestra, under the able guidance of Maestro 
Toscanini, as already indicated, played superbly in this 
third act, as indeed throughout the opera—thanks to end- 
less rehearsing. 

In this opera of ‘“Asrael” Franchetti is more theatrically 
effective than in his “Germania.” While he shows the in- 
fluence of Wagnerian ideas, his mechanism, his technical 
treatment in places is of the French order, the Massenet- 
Saint-Saéns style, of which there is none in his later work, 
“Germania.” 

The prelude to the fourth act is quite a piece of orches- 
tral writing.. There is some interesting singing in this 
last act, but much, too, that is arduous and trying alike 
to soloists (Nefta and Asrael) and chorus. 

Somehow I never did like a fourth act, either in drama 
or opera. There is always the feeling present that it may 
result in an anti-climax, and I secretly wish the third 
or, if the work must go on, that there 
This curious feeling 


act to be the last; 
should be a fifth as the closing act. 
has haunted me for years. 

While the fourth act of “Asrael” cannot be termed an 
anti-climax, it was certainly not this but the third act 
that produced the greatest dramatic and theatrical effect 
upon the audience at the Scala. 


eS = 


At Stockholm the legal and financial committee, special- 
ly appointed to inquire into the matter of a “Tax on Art- 
* has recommended to the Riksdag that a special tax 
be imposed upon all foreign singers and other 
taking temporary engagements at concerts and 
dramatic performances in Sweden. I am informed that 
such a taxation has long been in operation in Spain, and 
also in Russia. What effect would such an act have in 
the United States among the foreign artists of the Metro- 
politan opera and certain concert organizations? 


ists,’ 
should 
artists 
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The Pope’s Jubilee, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
enthronement of Leo XIII, being in so many respects 
similar to the celebration of that function last year (when 
it was feared that the Holy Father might not survive the 
present year on account of his advanced age), I need not 
here go into detail, as a full account of this unique and 
imposing affair was sent by me to Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER ago, and may be referred to. A few remarks, 
however, as also a short sketch of the life of His Holi- 
may be interesting at this time. 
XIII has just completed 
been born on March 2, 


a year 


ness, 
his ninety-third 
1810, at the ancient 
the Counts Pecci, little hamlet * 
amid the rugged Volscian Hills, with their 
gardens and great shadowy woods of beech 


Pope Leo 


year, having 


home of his people, in the 
of Carpineto, 


sloping olive 


and chestnut. The future Pope was one of a family of 
six children, and was called the little Groacchino. He 
was most carefully educated, partly at the College of 


Noble Ecclesiastics, partly under the Jesuits, from whom 
he learned mathematics and Roman and ecclesiastical law, 
philosophy and Latin verse making, though this latter has 
throughout his life been a pastime with him rather than 
a study. At eleven he knew Latin like a mother tongue. 
His attainments were such that he soon won the favor of 
Gregory XVI, and rose rapidly from one dignity to an- 
A pause in his rapid rise came, however, in 1846, 
Pope Gregory died. Ten years later he became 
Cardinal, and in 1877 “Cardinal Camerlengo,” or Govern- 
or of the Vatican, who reigns over the Catholic world in 
the short interval between the death of one Pope and the 
election of the next. It is his awful duty, when the Pope 
has breathed his last, to tap the corpse on the forehead 
with a mallet and ask: “Dost thou sleep?” before attest- 
ing the decease. 


other 


when 
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In February, 1878, Pio Nono died, and Leo was elect- 
ed as his successor. At first he was of liberal views and 
sought earnestly to bring about a reconciliation of capital 
and labor. From time to time his encyclicals denounced 
in the most fearless manner the exactions and oppressions 
of employers who denied the laborer his just wages— 
which Pope Leo made it clear included not only due pro- 
vision for the health and well being of the worker’s fam- 
ily but for an honorable old age. His methods of reform, 
however, were not those desired by the people. He also 
denounced Socialism and other democratic movements, 
and advocated a beautiful patriarchal system in which 
guilds of religious mechanics and artisans should play a 
part in medizval fashion. 

The Vatican, which the Pope has never left since his 
election, is an immense palace of 1,100 rooms and twenty- 
seven courtyards, but most of it is a public museum, 
the part occupied by the Pope being very small. For 
years Pope Leo has had frail health, but he seems to 
survive by the force of a tremendous dominating person- 
ality. Visitors to His Holiness marvel at what seems 
almost a miraculous old age. Though the Pope is pallid 
as sculptured marble and his frame thin, with.a sort of 
transparency about it, his presence is both graceful-and 
imposing; his eye has a singular and intense light, which 
is noticed by all, and his features move with every 
changing emotion; his voice is still strong and penetrat- 
ing, and his intellect clear and luminous. In regard to 
food and drink the Pope is the soul of frugality. His diet 
consists almost exclusively of chicken broth, with bread 
steeped in it; two small glasses of Bordeaux is his daily 
allowance of wine. 


= = 


At St. Peter’s the jubilee ceremonies were conducted 
with the pomp and solemnity observed in such affairs 
prior to 1870. His Holiness was borne from his apart- 
ments to the basilica in the portantina, accompanied by 
all the dignitaries of the Pontifical Court. On arriving 
at the chapel, where the Pope was enthusiastically 
cheered, he left the portantina and ascended the new 
sedia gestatoria, presented to him by the privy chamber- 
lains; on either side were the enormous flabelli of pea- 
cocks’ feathers, while over his head was a great gold and 
white canopy. As the procession passed along the great 
crowd seemed to become delirious with emotion and ex- 
citement. Handkerchiefs were waved and a long cry of 
“Long live the Pope!” “Long live Leo XIII!” echoed 
up to the roof. His Holiness, who was deeply affected, 
stood up and gave his blessing right and left to the im- 
mense throng. 

The Pope’s entrance into the basilica was announced 
with fanfares from the silver trumpets. The choir of the 
Sistine Chapel, conducted by the little priest musician, 
Lorenzo Perosi, rendered some classical music and a 
new motet, composed by the new director, Perosi. At 
the moment of the Elevation of the Host a beautiful 
number was executed on the silver trumpets from the top 
of the Great Dome. When Mass was over the Pope 
rose and intoned the “Te Deum,” the whole congrega- 
tion responding, while the bells of the Basilica and of all 
the churches in Rome rang joyful peals. 
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The Pope says it gave him pleasure and rest, proving 
both encouraging and strengthening, to personally open 
and read the many messages, telegrams and letters re- 
ceived on his ninety-third birthday. There was also a 
Marconigram received—if I may be permitted to coin a 
word for the Marconi wireless telegram—being a message 
of congratulations to His Holiness from the Catholic 


clergy of the United States, transmitted from Cape Cod, 
Mass., to Poidhu, Cornwall, and forwarded to Rome. 
While suffering from a cold a few days before the jubi- 
lee celebration the Pope worried because he could not 
give attention to all who were wating to have audience 
with him. When he had been ordered to bed for rest 
by his physician the Pope said: “How I wish I could 


doctor myself! Excitement does me good, but Dr. Lap- 














Pore Leo XIII. 
poni keeps me shut up in my room.” What a wonderful 
old man is Pope Leo XIII! 
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The latest report here, with regard to singing in the 
United States—“the land of the dollars,” as the Italians 
say—is that Adelina Patti has signed a contract to sing 
sixty concerts in the United States and Canada, receiving 
5,000 shillings for each concert; and that the diva is to 
sing only arias from “La Traviata,” “Barbiere di Sivig- 
lia” and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

Why state the figure in shillings instead of sterling 
pounds? Why not mention the price in francs or lire and 
make the sum seem still greater? Detma-HEIDE. 


The Liederkranz Sings at Columbia. 


HE New York Liederkranz gave a concert at the Hor- 
ace Mann School, of Columbia University, Wednes- 
day evening of last week. Arthur Claassen conducted 
Mrs. Marie Rappold, soprano, and Carl Schlegel, baritone, 
The program was brilliant and received 
with marked demonstrations. The Liederkranz sang some 
of the most brilliant choruses in its repertory. Mrs. Rap- 
pold sang “Fallih-Fallah,” by van der Stucken, and “Al- 
lerseelen,” by Richard Strauss, and also the soprano obli- 
gato in “Glockhenthiirmer’s Téchterlein,” which the club 
sang better than ever. Mr. Schlegel sang “Der Neugierige,” 
by Schubert, and “Winterlied,” by Koss. Otto Graff 
played the piano accompaniments. 


were the soloists. 


HARPER'S SONG RECITAL. 


PN yeh sey young and interesting resident singer was 
heard at Mendelssohn Hall last week. He is Wil 
liam Harper, a basso, from whom more will surely be 
heard. His recital the few successful 
There was much to attract students in the list of 
Mr. Harper gave: 

Die Abloesung..... 

Wie bist du Meine Koenigin 
Todessehnsucht. 

O, waerst du mein 

Ruhe, meine seele.. 

Il Monaco babe 

Sorge infausta (Orlando) 
Piff, Paff (gli Ugonotti) G 
More love or more disdain I crave ) 
over ‘ 


was one of ones 


songs 


Alexis Hollaender 
Brahms 
Bach 


Strauss 


Johannes 
Sebastian 
Richard 
Richard 
G. Mevyerbeer 
Frederick Handel 


Meyerbeer 


Johann 


Strauss 


George 


Henry Purce 


Sylvia, now your scorn give 


Selections Maud 
I hate the dreadful hollow. 


from (Tennyson) 


She came to the village church 

Oh, let the solid ground 

Birds in the high Hall garden 

Dead, long dead 

Oh, that 
My Heart 

When it 

singers will admit that they are all difficult to sing 
tunately Mr that 
voice and the intelligence to interpret them. If the artist 
all, it the side of overcarefulness. But 
this is a happy in a young singer Abandon comes 


‘twere po 
Buzzi-Feccia 


the list 
For- 


he has the 


Arturo 


comes to the five German songs on 


Harper was able to prove 


erred at was on 
fault 

The discriminating recognized instantly 
with the two essentials for a 
T he voice 


with experience 
that Mr. Harper is 
singer of art songs 
is a fine organ, resonant and remarkably clear and flexible 
for a Mr. Harper’s German diction is excellent, 
and, indeed, he enunciated distinctly the words of all his 


blessed 


voice and musical feeling. 
basso 


songs 

The basso’s “Piff, Paff” from “The Huguenots,” showed 
what he can do in the matter of arousing an audience, and 
his efforts at this point also hinted at operatic possibilities 
Why not? Mr. Harper has the voice, magnetism and the 
presence. Two of the Somervell setting 
for came to the village 
and “Dead, long rapturously ap- 
plauded. The basso sang them uncommonly well. New 
York audiences do not hesitate to show what they like 
“My Heart,” by Arturo Buzzi-Peccia, a resident here, was 
another song that found favor with many in the hall. It 
Harper, to whom it is dedi- 


the numbers of 
Tennyson’s “Maud”—“She 


church” dead”—were 


is a delightful song, and Mr 

cated, sang it delightfully 
Bruno Huhn assisted Mr 

of manager and accompanist, and he was brilliantly suc- 


Harper in-the dual capacity 


cessful in both fields 
The recital was given Tuesday afternoon, March 31. 


Musicale at Mrs. Behr’s Home. 


ME. BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON, the pianist, 

and the Schumann String Quartet gave a musicale 

at the house of Mrs. Hermann Behr, 11 Elm street, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., recently. The program included the Jadas- 
sohn Quintet, two movements from the Sinding Quintet, 
the Tschaikowsky “Andante Cantabile” for string quartet, 
and a Scherzo by Volkmann, and a Minuet by Schubert 
also for string quartet. The the Schumann 
Quartet are Louis Ehrke, first violin; Otto Kruell, second 
violin; Carl Schoner, viola, and George E. Clauder, ’cello 
Madame Thomason, the pianist of the evening, proved, as 
usual, her skill as an ensemble performer. Mrs. Behr’s 
home in the beautiful New Jersey town has long been an 
artistic centre, and for this musicale, as on other occasions, 


members of 


the guests were representative of the social and art life of 
the place. 
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HEN two concerts of equal importance are 
given the same night it is difficult to de- 
termine which should be assigned to first 
position in writing the reports. Thursday 
night of last week Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
“Elijah” was sung by the Temple Choir at 

the Baptist Temple, and at the same time the Brooklyn 

Arion gave its fifth annual concert at the Academy of 

Music, under Brooklyn Institute auspices. Since “Elijah” 

is greater musically than anything offered at the Arion 

just to accord that performance pre 





concert it seems but 
eminent place on this page. 

The “Elijah” performance was the eight annual concert 
given by the Temple Choir, under the direction of Edward 
Morris Bowman. There is hardly space here to tell all 
that Mr. Bowman has accomplished for music in Brook- 
lyn out of what seemed in the beginning very crude ma 
terial. The Temple Choir today is one of the musical in 
stitutions of Brooklyn. It is separated by divisions for in 
dividual work and again united when it comes to under 
taking productions requiring many voices. To hear the 
Temple Choir sing one of the grand old hymns at the 
Sunday services is uplifting and a real power in attracting 
strangers to the Temple. 

Besides the choir, Mr. Bowman has trained an orchestra, 
and thus has the resources at ready command for present 
ing a great work like “Elijah.” The for Thurs- 
day night were Miss Marie Ida Smith, soprano; Miss 
Bessie May Bowman, contralto; John Young, tenor, and 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass. Dr. Dufft has sung the part of 
the great Hebrew prophet many times. He has the voice 
and dignified bearing required for the role, and what has 
before been said of his oratorio singing may be repeated 


soloists 


for this Brooklyn occasion. It was satisfying and in 
spiring 
The contralto, Miss Bowman, was the surprise of the 


is the real oratorio voice, beautifully even, 
a real joy to hear 


concert. Hers 
sympathetic. It 
sing, because word was distinctly heard, and 
again because of the refinement and finish of her style. 
Until a vocalist can make herself (or himself) understood 
The recitatives are 


calm, clear and was 


her every 


she (or he) is not ready for oratorio 
declaimed rather than sung, and to do this successfully 
demands special training. Miss Bowman fortunately has 
had the best training. It is not necessary to refer to her 
She has studied and from all of 
she | Good oratorio 

ind so it seems reasonable to predict a 


unusual brilliancy for Bessie May Bowman 


teachers with several, 


them doubtless s learned something 
singers are rareé 
career of 

Mr. Young’s voice is an 
not yet broad 
enunciation that this 
prove himself. The soprano, Miss Smith, has a good 


organ, but his style is 
It is in the matter of 


excellent 
enough for oratorio 
talented tenor must endeavor to im- 


voice, but her singing suffered in comparison with her 
associates. Miss Edith Wardley, a member of the choir, 
sang in the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes.” 

Mr. Bowman directed the performance seated before the 
piano, and he did wonders in helping the orchestra and 
chorus together. Edgar C. Sherwood presided at the 
organ. 

The Temple was crowded to the doors, and thus finan- 





Bessie May BowMAN 


cially as well as artistically the concert must be set down 
as a success. The names of the officers follow: 
Hetfield 


Carmbon R .. President 


Rev. Cortland Myers, D. D.. .First Vice President 
Louis S, Odell..... ..Second Vice President 
Edward Morris Bowman, A.C. O. Lond., F.C. M...... Conductor 


EL. ucotednannctetovdontademrnal Recording Secretry 


Bessie M 


Wright. 


Jowman.. ..Corresponding Secretary 


Henry P. Toombs os ciebebhthesiedaeteesad Registrar 
Charles L. Jones , Treasurer and Assistant Registrar 
Board of Directors—Carmon R. Hetfield, William R. Dorman, 


Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D. D., Rev. Cortland Myers, D. D., E. M. 
Louis S. Odell, David M. Bothwell, 

Committee on Membership—Peter R. Bowman, chairman; Hannah 
R, Pakenham, Isabella Langston 

Choir Marshals—David M. Bothwell, Charles L, Jones. 

Vice Marshals—Rufus L. Weaver, Samuel R. Estey. 

Chief Librarian—Joseph W. Ferguson. 
Assistant Libtarians—Division I, Aubrey F. 


Bowman, 


Holbrook, Charles 


Roy Platt; Division II, George Moore; Division III, Ernest Ebel, 

Albert Cooper; Division IV, Edward O. Parker, Oscar Forslind. 
Librarians of Circulating Library—Mamie C. Welz, Maude S 

Conrad. 

Secretaries of the Bible Readings—Joseph H. Barton, Mrs 


ces M. Wright. 
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Arthur Claassen directed the Arion concert at the Acad- 
emy of Music. There was a large and interesting audi 
ence that applauded lustily the splendid singing of the 
club. Shanna Cumming was the soloist, and that win- 
some singer proved to the skeptics that living in Brook- 
lyn does not always debar one from securing local engage- 
ments, This admirable soprano has two to her credit in 
one week, and in both cases the law of supply and de- 
mand settled it. The people who declare that Americans 
have no should Mrs, Cumming sing 
the Tschaikowsky songs on the Arion program. These 
were “War ich Nicht ein Hahn” and “Heller Tag.” The 
last named she sang in English. With her lovely, flexible 
voice, Mrs. Cumming gave just the correct expression 
to the pathos and beauty of these wonderful songs. In 
the first half of the concert Mrs. Cumming sang the solo, 
“Die Stille Nacht,” from Spohr’s “Faust.” On account 
of the other concert the writer arrived too late to heas 
this number 

The Arion sang “Waldharfen,” by Schultz; “Weisst du 
Noch,” by Brueschweiler; “Est ist Was eignes um ein 
Dirndl,” by Attenhofer; “Muttersprache,” by Engelsberg; 
“Old Black Joe,” Foster-van Stucken; “Violets,” 
Wright-Claassen, and the Arion 
Chorus, a string quintet, flute and piano, “Der Blumen 


Fran 


temperament hear 


der 
assisted by Ladies’ 
scored its 
for Dr. W 
John Schildge sang the incidental baritone solo, and in 
“Old Black Joe” and “Violets” Mr. 
ment of Mrs. Wright’s pretty song 


Rache,” by Meyer-Olbersleben The Arion 


greatest success in “Muttersprache,” which 
Claassen’s arrange- 
is very clever 

Florestan Domascheditz was the pianist of the evening 
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Wednesday evening the Choral Art Society gave a con 
cert at Association Hall. Joseph Lefkowitz, violinist, and 
Herbert S. Sammond assisted 
by Palestrina, Vittoria, Mendelssohn, Faning, 
Webbe and Howard Brockway. James H 
ducted. Since the last concert, given earlier in the season, 
the society has gained in active and subscribing members 
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The Laurier Musical Club met Wednesday afternoon at 


The society sang numbers 
Leisring, 


Downs con- 


the home of the president, Mrs. F. G. Good, 42 Clifton 
place. The solos were given by Miss Edith Blaisdell, 
piano; Miss Minnie Aldridge, violin; Miss Eva Quintard, 
contralto, and Robert Williams, baritone. A social hour 
followed the music 

= «& 

Tomorfow night (Holy Thursday) the Brooklyn Ora 
torio Society will sing Henschel’s new Requiem, and 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at the Academy of Music. The 
soloists are Mrs. Shanna Cumming, Miss Pauline Wolt 


mann, Theodore van Yorx and Herbert Witherspoon 
eS & 
Miss Irene Catharine, a young and talented piano stu- 
dent, gave a recital in Wissner Hall Thursday night, April 
2. She played these interesting numbers 


Sonata, C major, op. 2, No. 3 Jeethoven 
Variations, E flat, op. 82 Mendelssohn 
Elegie, G maijor.. Schubert 
Polacca Brillante, op. 72 Weber 
Etude, C sharp minor, op. 25, No. 7 Chopin 
Scherzo, B minor, op ) Chopin 
Loreley Seeling 
Polonaise soon ae Vogrich 
Etude, A minor, op. 20 Kessler 
Kiss Waltz Faraphrase Strauss-Schiitt 
Concertstiick ......... Weber 


Miss Catharine’s teacher, Leopold Wolfsohn, played the 
second piano part in the Weber “Concerstiick.” Many 
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in the audience were charmed with the youthful performer. 
She has been correctly taught and is happily free from 
mannerisms. 
Mr. Wolfsohn will give a pupils’ concert at Wissner 
Hall Thursday evening, April 30. 
eS ze 


recital at 
assisted 


Samuel A. Baldwin gave his closing organ 
Holy Trinity Church Wednesday night, April 1, 
by Mr. Phillips, tenor. The program was: 
in A -Bach 
Wagner 
.. Handel 


l’relude and Fugue, minor. 
Prelude to Parsifal 
Recit, and Aria, Sound 


an Alarm (Judas Maccabeus) 


Mr. Phillips. 

Sonata, in G minor aati — Carl Piutti 
Allegro moderato, Allegro pesante, Andante grazioso, Finale 

Not Ye, O Israel ..._Dudley Buck 


Phillips. 


Song, Fear 


Ed 
Alfred 


Lemaigre 
Hollins 
Liszt 


Elegy.... 
Intermezzo..... akon seavenne 
Fugue on Choral, Ad nos ad salutarem undam 


Last evening (Tuesday) choir of Holy Trinity 
Church assisted at a musical service appropriate for Holy 
Week. Mr. Baldwin has arranged elaborate programs for 
the Easter services 


the 
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For the benefit of that universal charity, the Church 
Charity Foundation of Long Island, a musicale will be 
given in the Pouch Gallery Monday evening, April 20 
The will contributed by Mrs. Alexander 
Rihm, soprano; Hermann F. Dietmann, baritone; William 
Grafing King, violinist, and Alexander Rihm, pianist. The 


Thoughtful Circle of King’s Daughters is directing the 
event 


program be 


as «€ 


Miss Marie Stillwell, contralto in the choir of the Han 
son Place Methodist Episcopal Church, gave a concert at 
the church Thursday night, April 2. She had the 
nce of Edward P. Johnson, tenor; Hans Kronold, cellist 
and William G. Hammond, pianist. The 1st of May Miss 
Stillwell will sing at the First Reformed Church, Seventh 


assist 


avenue and Carroll streets 


J. Harry Wheeler for Nashville, Tenn. 


ASHVILLE people, and South, is 

to be congratulated on having prevailed upon Mr 
Wheeler to he months of May and June there 
teaching voice in all known and 
popular authority has already a class of pupils awaiting 


indeed the entire 
spend t 
its branches. The well 
him, and several will go with him from this city. 

Mr. Wheeler, who for 
head of the vocal department of Chautauqua, is sure to 
leave the impress of his personality on the South. No 
one better understands culture, the genuine old 
Italian school, than this teacher of so many singers now 


was over a dozen years the 


vou al 
prominently before the public. His lectures on the voice 
here have drawn hundreds of puzzled students to him 
while his teaching, and especially the overcoming of vocal 
difficulties, 
charge. 


has been pronounced wonderful by those in his 


The Rubinstein Club. 


last concert of the Rubinstein Club for this season 
will take place at the Waldorf-Astoria Thursday evening 
The program includes “The Vision of the Queen,” by 
Augusta Holmes, part songsand “The Message,” by W. 
R. Chapman, conductor of the club. The soloists will be 
Edward P. Johnson, tenor; Percy Hemus, baritone; Hans 


Kronold, ’cellist, and Genevieve Warner, harpist. 





KUBELIK AND HIS FIANCEE. 


OR once the eager pen of the press agent is able to 
retail interesting gossip based on fact. When the 
first cables reached here with the news of Kube- 

lik’s engagement, and when on their heels, as it were, 
there followed the romantic “write ups” of “love at first 
sight,” with all its tender paraphernalia, there were in 
New York those who winked a cynical eye and sneered 
with a lean lip. Our public has learned to accept such 
tales with a growing sense of distrust and even unbelief 

But now comes the news direct from the the conserva- 
tive Neues Wiener Tageblatt, of Vienna, that Jan Kubelik 
will within a year wed the Countess Czaky, a daughter of 





Kuspevik AND His FIANCEE 


Wolfgang von Szell, president of the Senate at Debreczin, 
Hungary 

It was in Debreczin, too, at an aristocratic concert, that 
the young violinist first met the countess, some three years 
ago. Since then they have been corresponding daily. This 
will explain certain things to some of Kubelik’s more press- 
ing American female admirers. By many of them he was 
termed “heartless” and “a puzzle” when he told the inter- 
viewer that he invariably dumped into the waste basket all 
tender missives received from unknown correspondents of 
high and low degree. 

The Neues Wiener calls the future Mrs. Ku 
belik a remarkably beautiful woman, tall and rather slen- 
der, with chestnut hair and large, expressive brown eyes 
She is twenty-two years old, her fiancé is almost 
twenty-three. The couple will live in Vienna 

Perhaps the engagement has caused Kubelik to change 
his mind about coming to America next year. He wired 
that “pressing contracts” would prevent the journey hither ! 


lageblatt 


and 


Marguerite Stillwell Concert. 

ISS MARGUERITE STILLWELL 

concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, April 16, at 8:30 

o'clock, assisted by Perry Averill, baritone; Hans Kronold, 
‘cello, with Robert Gayler at the piano. 


announces a 


Letitia Howard's Recital. 
ETITIA HOWARD, the 


some seasons past studying with Miss Bisbee, gav« 

a recital at Carnegie Hall, the large studio rooms crowded 
March 30. She played: 
Toceata and Fugue, D minor 

tallade, G minor 
Waltz, A flat.. 
Hark, Hark, the 
Waltz, E 
Nachtstiick 
Hexentanz 
Hungarian Rhapsodie N« 

Miss Howard played ago 
cently made astonishing progress, both in technic and 
She played this trying program w 


degree; 


young Southern girl for 


Lark! 


major 


well a year but she has re- 


sicai development thout 
the notes, never once failing in the slightest 
rhythm has improved greatly, her touch ts 
and large; indeed, one wonders at so much power fr 
slight a Miss Schirmer prominent in 
group of listeners who paid her flattering compliments 
praise from this lady is most valuable. Miss Howard 
but in the path she is following to attain 
distinction. 
William Bentley Nicholson 
Brahms in German, and a group of English songs, 
which gave pleasure to the very musical listeners present 
The evening of the same day Miss Bisbee played so 
pieces by d’Albert, Brahms and Chopin at the Daughters 
of the Confederacy meeting, and insistent demand f 
her to add the “Friihli 1 
she most gr: 


very 


person was 


to continue 


singing songs by 


both of 


assisted, 


ran 
encore caused 


Sinding, which plays in 


fashion 


A 


the 
Olive 
Anna Otten, viola; 
the assistance of Arthur W1 


Mead-Bucklin-Otten-Littlehales Quartet. 
MOST delightful musicale at the home of Mrs. Henry 

Villard, 145 West Fifty-eighth street, was given o1 
April 5, by the string 
Bertha kli i 
Little} 


ting 


afternoon of Sunday, quartet 


Mead, first violin; 


Lillian 


program 
and piano, E 
op. 77, No. 1; Rubins 

‘lio, B flat young 
commended upon the very efficient work d 
concerted Miss Olive Mead 


She gives a full, rout one, true it 


was given; 
flat ma 


lrio for piano 


tein, 
major, op. 52. These 
ne 


and in work 
great taste 
the most delicate passages 

The Sonata by Richard Straus : 
greatly enjoyed. The by Haydn was 


that displayed 


s for violin and p 
Quartet played with 
an ability and composure expected 
from artists of years of experience. The Trio for piano 
violin and violoncello was marked for the wealth of 
Arthur Whit that of the 


The program was truly delightfu 


vigor 


tone 
The playing of artist 


] eryone te 


interesting © 


ent! 


A’ 


usiasm 


Manuscript Society Accompanists. 
the monthly reception the ac 
Kate Stella Burr, who did the 
Jenorst, Carl Bruchl Edward 
Riesberg. Mention is ma rf 
numbers of the program wi have be 


larger shar Ar 
Shonert and F. W 


ausen 


these, for the seventee: 


et impossible 


without their artistic help 


Miss Smyth Sails. 


M* ETHEL SMYTH, composer 
sailed for Europe Saturday on t 
The opera tis 


produced 
of petty squabbles between Mesdames G 
That is ! capital A 


pania was not 


brich art—with a 
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Gustave Adolphusstrasse 19a. Mr. Alvin Kranich in charge. 
PARIS, FRANCE— 

Conducted from London Office. 

Single copies for sale at Brentano’s, 87 Avenue de l’Opéra; 

87 Rue Marbeuf; Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; Shake- 

Library, 75 Avenue des Champs Elysées; Boulevard 





speare 
Kiosks. 
ITALY— 
Milao—J. F. Delma-Heide, 34 Corso Venezia. 
OHICAGO OFFICE— 
Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, O. A. Daniell in charge. 
CANADIAN OFFICE— 
In charge of Miss May Hamilton. Address Main Office, New 
York City. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE— 
Sherman Clay & Co. Mrs, A. Wedmore Jones in charge. 
LOS ANGELES— 
F. W. Blanchard, Blanchard Hall. 
MILWAUKEE— 
Controlled by Chicago Office. 
INDIANAPOLIS— 
Controlled by Chicago Office. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE— 
7. A. Homan in charge. 
BOSTON OFFICE— 
17 Beacon Street. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE— 
Hotel St. George, Clark, corner Henry Street. 
BUFFALO OFFICE— 
Miss Virginia Keene, 278 Franklin Stree. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


Invariably in advance, including postage. 
Single copies, Ten Cents. 

United States, 
Great Britain, 
France, . 

Germany, 


Austria, . 
Italy, . 
Russia, 


21 &s. 
$1.25 fr. 
5 m. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA. 
Published Every Saturday During the Year. 


GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF MU- 
SICAL INSTRUMENTS OR PARTS THEREOF. 
SPECIALLY DEVOTED TO THE PIANO AND 
ORGAN INDUSTRY. 

Fer Particulars apply to ‘Saturday Extrs Department.” 


USICAL COURIER candidate for the con- 
ductorship of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra: F. Damrosch, formerly of Denver, Col. 


$6°T HE Dream of Gerontius,” Edward Elgar’s 

oratorio, has been produced in Chicago 

and New York, but not yet in London! It is 

tempting but superfluous to make biting comment. 
fen 


HE Deutsche Musiker-Zeitung issues a warn- 

ing to parents not to let their children engage in 
the profession of music. “It takes an average of 
twelve years for them to become first class orches- 
tra players.” And the Filharmonic Fathers have 
been playing for sixty years! 


FE HE music reporter of the New York Sun refers 

to his colleague on the Tribune as “one of 
the most hated of men.” This is indeed unkind. 
A Western scribe was more polite when he called 
him a “critic of many years’ standing—who ought 
to sit down.” 


HE New York Evening World tells a tale about 

a young woman who left the Metropolitan 

Opera House chorus in order to join Miss Marie 

Cahill’s “Nancy Brown” company. The article is 

headed: “Grand Opera Too Gloomy for Her.” 
And small wonder. 


HE office of THE Musicat Courier in Milan, 
formerly at Corso Venezia 65, has been 
changed to Corso Venezia 34, where our Milan 
representative, Mr. Delma-Heide, can be found. 
All communications referring to visitors to Milan 
will be cordially received by our correspondent and 
such favors will be extended as are in consonance 
with his duties. 
BERLIN cablegram makes the statement that 
Emil Paur, the conductor, is to go to the Royal 
Opera House at Madrid. He will introduce a series 
of operas, chiefly Wagner, and also will conduct 
the Madrid Philharmonic Society. By this time he 
will have reached the capital of Spain. A man like 
Mr. Paur need never fear that his work will not 
be appreciated and that his services will not be in 
demand, and the people of Madrid will be delighted 
with the energy and intelligence which he will in- 
fuse into the performances to be given in that city. 
He will add strength and artistic worth to them, 
and the music will be heard and appreciated in the 
city of Madrid. But it also eliminates him from 
all possibilities as the conductor who is to come 
forth and elevate the Philharmonic of our city. As 
already announced in the short article at the head 
of the editorial column the candidate of this paper 
for the Philharmonic Conductorship is F. Dam- 
rosch. He is about the right man for that place at 
present. If not W. why not F.? 


B haage papers are making remarks in reference to 

the proposed production of an opera by W. 
Damrosch, of this city, an opera which is said to 
be not yet completed, to be called “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” the man with the big nose. This is to 
be an English opera and the libretto is said to be 
written by the music reporter of the New York 
Sun. It is a kind of combination opera. Mr. Con- 
ried is said to be negotiating for its production 
next season at the Metropolitan Opera House un- 


‘der the plea that English opera should be produced. 


There was an opera at one time written by the same 
composer,—“The Scarlet Letter,” which was taken 
off the boards after a while. It has not since been 
repeated on the stage of any opera house, and, 
indeed, if we were not to print its name here it is 
very probable that no would remember it, We 


hope Mr. Conried will produce that opera. There 
is no reason why, after a failure of an opera by 
a composer, that his second work should not also 
fail, although it might succeed. We are subject 
to progress. 


Great Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Still in the writer’s throes; 

Don’t make your title forward back, 
Bergerac, the Cyranose. 


Great Bergerac the Cyranose, 
Your composer’s quite a hack; 

His operas are never goes, 
Dear Cyrano de Bergerac. 





| Reon has discovered two new composers 

of some talent, and soon their fame will be cele- 
brated with elaborate musical festivals. The two 
composers are Beethoven and Richard Strauss. 
Imitating Philadelphia, Lon- 
don will produce Beethoven's 
nine symphonies, his _prin- 
cipal overtures and the E flat 
Concerto for piano. 

Other Beethoven works on the programs are the 
choral fantasia, the triple concerto for piano, violin, 
and ’cello with orchestra, the violin concerto, the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, the C major Rasoumoffsky 
Quartet, the two romanzas for violin, the septet, 
the string quintet, op. 29, the piano trio in B flat, 
the “Abscheulicher” aria from “Fidelio,” and the 
song cycle, “An die ferne Geliebte.” 

The Richard Strauss festival in London will be 
given by the Concertgebouw Orchestra, of Amster- 
dam, Holland, the same organization to which the 
score of “Heldenleben” is dedicated. The orches- 
tral works to be done are “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra,” “Don Juan,” Don Quixote,” 
“Tod und Verklarung,” “Macbeth,” “Helden- 
leben,” “Aus Italien,” and excerpts from the operas 
“Feuersnoth,” and “Guntram.” Of Strauss’ songs 
there will be heard “Das Rosenband,” “Morgen,” 
“Cacilie,” “Ein Obdach,” “Traum durch die Dam- 
merung,” “Meinem Kinde,” “Standchen,” “Wie- 
genlied,” ‘“Muttertandelei,” “Freundliche Vision,” 
“Befreit,” “Heimliche Aufforderung,” “Hymnus,” 
Pilger’s “Morgenlied,” and arias from “Guntram.” 

Then there will be the “Burleske,” for piano and 
orchestra, played by William Backhaus, the distin- 
guished English pianist. John Harrison, the tenor, 
will sing the excerpts from “Guntram.” Richard 
Strauss’ wife, Mme. Pauline Strauss-de Ahna, is to 
sing the soprano songs with piano and with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 


TWO LONDON 
FESTIVALS. 





HERE was a rumor current last week that An- 

drew Carnegie had expressed his willingness to 
listen to proposals from the New York Philhar- 
monic Society regarding a fund for its benefit, to 
be established by himself. It is 
well known that Mr. Carnegie 
is the president of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and it is well 
known, too, why ne was elected. However, some- 
body has made a mistake somewhere. Mr. Car- 
negie does not look on his philanthropies in the 
light of charity. With him they represent rather 
an economic principle, a system for the logical dis- 
tribution of accumulated capital. He is not seek- 
ing the presidencies of any societies, Philharmonic 
or otherwise. He knows what is the price of such 
an election and he is unwilling to pay it—not from 
any spirit of parsimony, be it remembered, but 
merely as a matter of principle. Principle is every- 
thing in this multi-millionaire’s well ordered life. 
He could accept a hundred presidencies every day 
were he so inclined. 

It would be a great mistake for the Philharmonic 
Society to accept charity from anyone. It would 
be a candid admission of the organization’s im- 
potency. It is not a “permanent” organization, 


CHARITY BE- 
GINS AT HOME. 
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therefore if it be not self supporting it has no rea- 
son to be at all. 

The Philharmonic musicians are not poor men, 
individually, and neither are they rich, but they 
have no need to ask anybody to give them money. 
They can and should earn it. It is hard to believe 
that they really intend to ask Mr. Carnegie for alms 
for the society. 

If the Philharmonic wishes dividends, these 
dividends must be based on earnings; and if there 
are to be earnings, there must first of all be merit 
and a competent conductor. The proposition is 
almost elementary. 





M ME. BLAUVELT, the American soprano, was 
recently interviewed on the subject of Ameri- 
can girls studying music. What she has to say is 
full of interest, and there is a great deal of it that 
should be taken to heart by people who have in con- 
templation the education of 

A SINGER'S their children, especially their 
GOOD ADVICE. girls, in the musical profession. 

There is one thing in studying 
music for pleasure, and then there is something 
else, and that is, the study of music for professional 

purposes—that is, for the purpose of making a liv- 

ing out of it. Before this is done by parents they 
should carefully survey the field, study the condi- 
tion, and it would not harm them at all to interview 

Mme. Blauvelt, who has had a great deal of expe- 
rience, and who has made a study of the question. 
We append her interview : 

“The many methods of singing have caused students 
hours of despair, not only because of impracticable re- 
quirements, but also because of an almost total change in 
method with every new teacher. One desirous of develop- 
ing the voice is doomed to many trials before becoming 
satisfied with a teacher, and in experience with teachers 
until the right one is discovered the voice is frequently 
so ill treated that nothing can ever restore it. 

“T have been told of many methods that are humorous 
in the extreme, without considering the injury they are 
likely to do a student or the voice. One student told me 
she was compelled to practice by the hour, standing be- 
fore a mirror, that she could see her tongue grooved 
whiie singing her scales. And she was not permitted to 
sing one note until the upper lip was curled to touch the 
nose and the lower lip drawn over the under teeth so 
as to hide them from view, or something equally as 
ridiculous, Added to this facial distortion, the right foot 
was thrust forward simultaneously with the pitching for- 
ward of the body in producing each sustained note, An- 
other student was compelled to lean forward over a chair 
back with the head hanging down while sustained notes 
were being taken. Later, when studying songs, the only 
suggestion made by the teacher in interpretation was ‘to 
let it out.’ 

“One poor girl had to lie on her back with a heavy 
book on her chest while singing, the teacher assuring her 
that as soon as she could raise the book a certain height 
by deep breathing (I think the height was 3 inches) she 
would have a voice powerful enough to sing in opera. 
Another method I heard of not long ago will show to 
what extent irresponsible teachers proceed to be con- 
sidered original. A friend of mine was studying abroad 
with a well known professor, and, to learn the art of sing- 
ing combined with graceful carriage, had to walk rapidly 
up three flights of stairs with a basin filled with water on 
his head, and on his arrival at the top take a long breath 
and emit a sustained tone. 

“It would seem that there should be no necessity to de- 
nounce these methods as farcical in the extreme. Com- 
mon sense ought to govern the selection of a singing 
teacher in the same way that it does in the .selection of a 
physician. If beginners would use their judgment, after 
a few lessons they can tell whether they are getting any 
material benefit or not. 

“I strongly advise pupils, especially young girls, to study 
near their homes, and not to go abroad for their founda- 
tion. After they have mastered their A B C’s in music 
and have had some experience at home, it is time enough 
to go abroad for the finishing and polishing which the 
American public seems to think is necessary to become 
famous. I believe we have in America as fine teachers as 
are to be found in Europe. 

“There are many changes needed if we intend to place 
music on a healthy basis here in America. Although we 
are very far ahead of European countries in many things. 
I think we have much to learn from them in regard to mu- 
sic. During the last five years I have spent most of my 
time touring all over Europe, and cannot help comparing 





the slipshod way music is given here with the systematic 
and educational way it is done in several of the countries 
abroad. I do not mean that we do not hear the finest ar- 
tists in the world, but refer particularly to the manner in 
which concerts are conducted. In Europe, especially in 
Germany, Austria and the Netherlands, music is as much 
considered in the education of the people as other branches 
and, being given such consideration, is primarily for the 
people. Although society comes en masse, you will find 
also the general public at all musical events, thereby mak- 
ing it possible and profitable at the same time. 

“They have many advantages over America, I admit, but 
none we could not attain if music was conducted here in 
a practicable manner. Suppose we were to do this: 

“First—In cities, with the exception of the very large 
ones, amalgamate the different musical organizations, and 

“Second—Establish a circuit of eight or ten places near- 
by; and 

“Third—Establish a maximum limit to be paid to any 
artist, no matter what his or her reputation, for this circuit 
of concerts. 

“If the above could be done, music would be put on the 
same basis here as it is in many of the foreign countries, 
and would result alike in benefit to artists and the music 
loving public. Take, for instance, Holland. There they 
have what is called the Dutch tour, a combination of the fol- 
lowing cities: Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Arnhem 
and Utrecht. Twice each year a committee of five meets, 
one from each place, and decides upon the dates and artists 
they want for the autumn and spring series of concerts. 
They have an outside limit of a certain amount to pay to 
any one artist; no matter what his or her reputation. The 
money is divided between the different cities in proportion 
to their size (musically), with the result that the smaller 
cities are able to hear prominent soloists, which would not 
be possible under any other plan. The artist is able and 
most willing to accept the fee in one sum, for by so doing 
he or she is enabled to reduce the cost of travel and com- 
bine a series of engagements without varying his or her 
regular fee. 

“I would suggest that if any such plan were adopted in 
this country, in order to encourage home talent, a certain 
percentage of artists engaged each year should be Ameri- 
cans. This would stimulate and encourage native talent 
and give it a chance—which it has not now in the great 
disorder of music in America.” 


these New York daily newspaper reporters of 
music last week put this utterance into the 
mouth of Jean de Reszké: “If the Americans wish 
to hear me next year they must pay me $4,000 
per night.” And then these self constituted ap- 
praisers declare that De 
Reszké ought to be 
“called” and offered his 
original $2,450 fee. This 


THE ENEMIES OF 
DE RESZKE. 


is a myopic and prejudiced view of the situa- 
tion. 

Jean de Reszké has a perfect right to demand 
$4,000 per night, for he draws $8,000. And for 
the same reason Conried would be justified in pay- 
ing to the greatest vocal artist of the age what he 
demands. The unromantic view of the situation is 
this: Which is better, to pay to one man $4,000 who 
can draw into the box office $8,000, or to pay to 
another man $500 who cannot draw into the box 
office 5 cents? A business man could answer this 
question correctly at the first guess. 

As a matter of fact, we do not believe that Jean 
de Reszké ever made or caused to be made any 
such demand. The local daily newspaper reporters 
have made misstatements so many and so egre- 
gious this season that their every printed utterance 
must be received with extreme caution. They are 
very eager in their presentment of news, but they 
seldom get the news right. For reliable informa- 
tion on timely musical topics see three papers in 
New York. The first is the Herald; the second is 
the Evening Post, and modesty forbids us to name 
the third. These are the three papers that have 
no musical axes to grind, no personal prejudices 
to fight out, and that employ on their staffs no pro- 
gram annotators, no folk song editors, no profes- 
sional teachers and pianists, no lecturers, and no 
thematic coincidentalists. Who knows what com- 
mercial purpose underlies the enmity of certain of 
the New York daily newspaper critics against Jean 
de Reské, the peerless prince of tenors. We have 
but to be patient and watch. The cloven hoof will 





soon appear. And when it does our readers will 
get an inside view, we warrant. 

Again let it be said that singers like Jean de 
Reszké and Marcella Sembrich are worth almost 
any price they might choose to ask. We should 
have such singers here as models and tacit teachers 
for our young American singers. THE MUSICAL 
Courter believes thoroughly in the artistic suprem- 
acy of these two eminent artists. 

But we do object most strongly to the importa- 
tion of these cohorts of lesser foreign singers, who 
fill the places that could and should be occupied 
by Americans. Our contention has always been 
that any singer who is second rate in Europe is 
second rate in this country. And we have always 
held, too, that America is full of singers by far bet- 
ter than the second rate foreigners who appear in 
many of the lesser and some of the important roles 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

In this connection it might be well to print the 
opinion of a keen musical authority, as expressed 
in a communication to an important out of town 
paper. We always like to present all sides of a 
question. Only in some slight respects does THE 
MusIcAL CouRIER agree with the writer of the fol- 
lowing: 

Jean de Reszké said recently: “If the Americans wish 
to hear me next year they must pay me $4,000 per night.” 
That’s all very well, but what do the Americans get? 

It is a curious fact that the older these singers grow, the 
higher soars their price for performing. For instance, see 
this same Jean de Reszké and see Mme. Adelina Patti 
On what natural law, or on what law of political econ- 


} 


omy, or on what law of music do these singers base their 


appraisings? Do they grow younger and more forceful in 
their acting as time rolls on? Do their voices improve in 
quality, power, sweetness, resonance, smoothness, and 
timbre as the most merciless of all reapers cuts away their 
years and adds to their embonpoint? 

Does any sensible American really believe that Adelina 
Patti is worth $5,000 per night, and Jean de Reszké $4,000 
per night, and Paderewski $7,000 per afternoon? 

Do you know what this country pays President Roose- 
velt per day? A few cents less than $137! 

Roosevelt and his Cabinet help to make the history of 
this country; the singers are mountebanks who help to 
make a few hours pass more or less pleasantly. Is it not 
therefore quite right and proper that President Roosevelt 
should receive $137 on each day that Madame Patti re- 
ceives $5,000? Figuring further on this basis it will read- 
ily be seen that for four years of monumental labor the 
head of our nation will have been paid $200,000, while for 


only four months of singing the ex-queen of song will re 
ceive (sixty performances) $300,000. Is not this a fair 
and equitable distribution of American capital ? 

I can see no reason why singers and pianists should be 


paid more for their work than persons in other profes 
sions. After all they are only reproducers. The man 
who paints, who writes a book, or a poem, or a play, 
or an opera, or the man who fashions a block of marble, 
spends ten times more brain on his creation than does the 
singer on his fleeting song. Therefore why should the 
creative artist not be paid at least as much as the re- 
productive? This is a question that will not down 

Furthermore, this artificial inflation of salaries directly 
prevents the realization of New York’s Permanent Or- 
chestra scheme 

Again let us have recourse to unassailable figures. For 
two appearances each, in a season, of Paderewski, De 
Reszké and Patti, New Yorkers would pay almost exactly 
$30,000. This sum suffices to cover the annual deficit of 
the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago. In other words, if we 
had no foreign high priced “stars” in New York, we 
could easily organize and maintain our Permanent Or- 
chestra. 

However, sensationalism in music rules the day, and 
our great Eastern metropolis is either too shallow or too 


apathetic to see things as they really are 


CCORDING to the latest information received 

at the Berlin headquarters of THE Musical 
CouriER, Richard Strauss has not yet signed a 
contract to come to America next year. The ques- 
tion of terms is being discussed. In addition to 


leading twenty concerts Strauss has been asked to 
conduct five operas. He insists that “Feuersnoth,” 
his new work, be one of them. The final outcome 
of these negotiations must be a matter of the keen- 
est interest to all musical Americans. 
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The Critic’s 


Opportunity. 





“The Musically Knowing.” 





TWENTY-THIRD PAPER. 





HE heart of the “musically 


knowing” writer for the 
New York Tribune 
waxes hot within him 


reason of a statement 
reprinted from a Ger- 
man paper which he charac- 
terizes as a “story impos- 
sible from the begin- 
ning.” He expresses the 
opinion that “the first 
American music student 
in Hamburg ought to 
make Philip Berges eat a 
few. sheets of the paper 


by 


best 





upon which his lies are printed.” 

Passing without comment over the fact that the 
New York critics are the only ones who take seri- 
ously the “New York Ideals of Dramatic Singing,” 
or New York’s pretensions to musical culture, the 
itself: Why should 


question promptly presents 


any American music student, good, bad or indif-, 


ferent, in Hamburg or elsewhere, concern him- 
self to the point of resenting anything that is 
charged against the music critics in this particular 
belt of musical culture? Does the American music 
student owe anything to the New York music 
Is New York a place where he may ex- 
pect to be treated with even a reasonable amount 


critics? 


of consideration when he comes to make a début? 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the 
advice recently given by a prominent teacher of 
singing, and an efficient ‘“‘coacher,” to a woman 
who is studying with him. 
gaged a manager and the manager had arranged 


fora recital in New York before the “coacher” was 


The singer had en- 


employed, ‘The latter no sooner heard of the pro- 


jected recital than he said: “Don’t, under any cir- 
make your first appearance in New 


the 


cumstances, 
York. 
United States where you can make a début and get 
In New York that 
critics in New York are 
They do not 


There are any number of critics in 
a fair and intelligent criticism. 
the 


neither fair nor intelligent. 


is impossible, for 
know 
good singing when they hear it and when they go 
to a recital they simply come to an understanding 
among themselves that they will have this, or they 
will not have that, and after they have decided there 
is no appeal from the verdict so far as New York is 
concerned,” 

It should be born in mind that this opinion is 
not copied from a German paper; but is a state- 
ment by an American musician, one who is well 
equipped for his business, and it bears out to the 
minutest detail, both directly and by inference, the 
gist of the reprint from the German paper which the 
critic of the Tribune characterizes as an obvious, 
petty, contemptible and ill-conceived a lie as was 
Now let us see 
how the critic of the Tribune goes about to refute 


ever printed, even in Germany.” 
the story. Not by appealing to those who are quali- 
fied to give evidence; not by citing the number of 
to the credit of the critics them- 
selves; but simply by attempting to discredit the 


disinterested acts 


dialect in which the alleged American conductor 


speaks, and by stating in the very next sentence 
that all American conductors, or at least all Boston 
conductors, within the memory of the oldest in- 





habitant, have been Germans. Then he inquires 
wrathfully: Did any one ever hear of a Boston 
orchestra brought over from Hamburg or any Ger- 
man city? 

Where do we get the musicians who play in our 
orchestras if not from Germany. They have been 
“made in Germany” so long that the memory of 
the American runneth not to the contrary, and so 
determined are they to continue coming from Ger- 
many that there is a strong, if not an organized, 
movement on foot to bar musicians of other nation- 
alities, of which the recent demonstration against 
the musicians of Mascagni was a notable instance. 
Not only the musicians of New York and Boston 
come from Germany, but a good many of the music 
critics come from the same country; and if the con- 
ductor from Boston talked, as the critic of the 
Tribune declares, “with a dialect mixed with idioms 
that no English speaking person ever used,” this 
merely serves to show that he must have been very 
nearly related to some of the critics who employ a 
similar phraseology in the columns of the daily 
papers. 

Should the critic of the Tribune make a visit to 
Germany he would probably call himself an Ameri- 
can and would be considered as such by the people 
of that country. It by no means follows that his 
tastes, or even his preferred idioms, are essentially 
American. Still less so are his reasoning processes; 
for if there is one thing for which the American 
of all classes is distinguished it is directness. The 
American may be, and often is, wrong; he frequent- 
ly jumps to conclusions that are unjustifiable by 
any known process of reasoning, but he is seldom 
verbose and his processes are never so involved 
that he gets lost in the slough of his own platitudes. 

Again the critic of the Tribune says, still harping 
on the extract from the German paper: “Only the 
readers of the newspapers and musical journals of 
Germany know how detse is the ignorance of the 
German people touching the extent and the quality 
of the musical culture of the United States.” From 
whom do the Germans get their notions of musi- 
cal culture in the United States? Are not German 
musicians continually crossing and recrossing the 
Atlantic for the purpose of creating the standards 
of America. Are those who come here, year after 
year, so blind that they cannot see what is going 
on directly under their eyes? Are they so dumb 
that they can not tell what they 
they get back? Wouid not the experience of 
Mme. Gadski, for instance, be quite as entertaining 
as those of Herr Krause, if related with the same 
truthful completeness? Will there be anything in 
Miss Smyth’s “recollections” at all likely to correct 
the impressions at present existing in Germany 
concerning the United States? 


have seen when 


The critic of the Tribune proceeds: “By an 
amusing coincidence it [the interview with Krause] 
appeared in the same issue of the paper in which 
the editor delivered himself of an exhortation to 
his correspondents to exercise discretion and prac- 
tice accuracy in all their writings.” And is the 
editor of the German paper the only writer whose 
precepts and practice are at variance? The critic 
of the Tribune thinks that Mr. Berges “ought to be 
made to eat a few of the sheets of the paper upon 
which his lies are printed.” What would happen 





if the New York critics were made to eat the 
sheets upon which they are wont to print, week 
after week, statements that are neither fair nor 
true? If it be true as the coacher said to the student 
who is studying with him that it is impossible to 
get a fair and intelligent criticism in New York, it 
seems distinctly rash, to say the least, in the critic 
of the Tribune to offer a suggestion of this kind. 
It is almost as reckless as his comment upon the 
letter of Mr. Henschel some weeks ago. 

The most amusing thing, however, in this con- 
nection is the critic’s appeal to the American 
student at home or abroad. Certainly the Ameri- 
can who has had an opportunity to find out for him- 
self how things go in America’s “musical centre” 
would be the last one to raise a protest against 
any charge that might be “made in Germany,” and 
it would be almost equally futile to expect a con- 
tradiction of the story from any intelligent foreigner 
who has been in America often enough, or long 
enough, to get the drift of things. How then are 
we to correct the impression which prevails in Ger- 
many? There is only one way, and that is to em- 
ploy a set of critics who are not only above re- 
proach but above suspicion, who will command 
respect at home and we can then very safely leave 
opinions in Germany to take care of themselves. 

It is entirely possible that Herr Krause might 
have mistaken some enterprising press agent for 
the conductor of an orchestra. There are conductors 
in America as well as critics who might be mis 
taken for press agents; and if the genial Krause 
was thrown into such a state of perturbation by 
the effrontery of the “conductor” of the orchestra 
as the tone of his “recollections” would indicate 
he might very easily make such a mistake. Bar- 
ring the strong flavor of self-gratulation that marks 
the interview there is nothing about it to stamp 
it as untrue to any person who has watched the 
course of events in America for a number of years. 

We shall probably never have done with hearing 
of New York as the “centre of musical culture in 
America”; certainly not so long as the present 
dynasty continues. We have heard it until we are 
sick of iteration and reiteration without being in the 
least convinced; without the critics bringing for- 
ward any circumstance that would give it the color 
of truth. Inadvertently, continually, they are admit- 
ting both in print and in conversation that nearly 
every city that makes pretension to musical culture 
at all is ahead of New York. 
had recent proof in a reference to the work of Ed- 
ward Elgar. The critic of the Tribune of 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius”’: 


Of this fact we have 
says 


Before the Birmingham performance Mr. Elgar's work 
and name were scarcely known outside of a little provin- 
cial spot in England to which he was perforce compelled 
to restrict activities. Now everything that he gives out is 
eagerly scanned and widely performed. In America Mr 
Thomas promptly gave him a place in the repertory of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and has played his Varia- 
their Ger 


also made 


“Pomp” 


tions (which have appearance in 
many), “Circumstance,” his 
“Cockaigne” overture and his “Contrasts”; New York has 
heard the overture at a concert of the Boston Orchestra, 
and “Contrasts” at a popular Sunday night concert of Sam 


3oston has thus far contented itself with “Cock- 


his marches and 


Franko’s ; 
aigne”; Cincinnati, an orchestral “Sursum Corda” origin 
ally for strings, brass and organ); Pittsburg, “Cockaigne” 
and the marches. I make no record of the songs entitled 


“Sea Pictures.” 

The Sun: 

Mr. Elgar was hardly known three years ago when this 
cantata was produced at the Birmingham festival. Richter 
conductea the work, and expressed his joy in it in char 
acteristic terms. It was performed in 1902 at the Lower 
Rhenish festival, and the Germans chorused their approval 
of the hitherto unknown Englishman. America will now 
fall into line a little late, but none the less eagerly. We 
have not known much about Elgar. We have heard his 
“Sea Pictures” and his “Pipes of Pan,” songs of sublimated 
mediocrity, and his overture, “Cockaigne,” a clever instru- 
mentation of icnuous ideas; but still we wondered why 
England prized him so highly. We wonder no more 
“The Dream of Gerontius” explains everything, and notice 
is served upon Mr. Elgar that his standard has been 
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measured in this country. To live up to it will be no 
child’s task 

The Times: 

Not the overture “Cockaigne,” nor the songs entitled 
“Sea Pictures” and “The Pipes of Pan,” nor the orchestral 
piece “Contrasts,” which completes the list of his compo 
sitions that had heretofore been heard in this city, are 
enough to confirm the impression that “The Dream of 
Gerontius” has made. His earlier works are not widely 
known, and attracted litile attention when they were first 
brought out. The next forthcoming products of his imag- 
ination will be watched with much eagerness, to see if they 


carry out the promise contained in his most famous work 
Yet it must be remembered that Dr. Elgar is neither a 
young man nor a beginner 

From the above extracts we gather two facts: 
first, that up to the performance of the cantata the 
works of Elgar, though his reputation was prac- 
tically made in Europe, and Thomas had been in 
sisting for several years upon the merit of his work, 
were less known in New York than in any city of 
the United States that boasts a permanent orches- 
tra; that it was only when his reputation was se to 
speak full fledged that he was accepted here. The 


critic of the Sun states the case pre« isely, except- 
ing that, as usual, he mistakes New York not only 
for the United States, but for the whole of America, 


| 


when he says: “America now falls into line a little 


late, but none the less eagerly.” 

It is usually a “little late’ when New York fails 
into line, not so much on account of the backward 
ness of the population considered as a whole, but 
because the opinions of New York except so far as 
they are suposed to be expressed by the critics, ar 
unknown to the world at large. A _ private in- 
dividual might be ever so favorably impressed, but 
so long as it remains for the critics to voice opin 
ion, and so long as the opinions expressed by them 
are the result of narrowness and bigotry, it will be 
impossible for Germany, or any other part of the 
civilized globe, to know just how things are r 
ceived in America 


} 


Now, however, when the chorus of praise on the 


other side has swelled to a roar, Elgar is accepted 
by the New York critics, who proceed to plum 
themselves on the fact that at last they are able to 
appreciate him; and he is duly warned that it will 
be no child’s play to “live up to the measure they 
have taken of him.” On the other hand, unable 
as they always are to judge a thing upon its in 
dividual merits, they are waiting, as the critics of the 
limes remarks, “for the next forthcoming products 
of his imagination” to see whether they have been 
imposed upon; and, if the forthcoming products 
do not come up to their expectations they will 
doubtless conclude that they were mistaken in re 
gard to the Cantata. How fortunate for Elgar 
that his composition was so much “talked about” 
on the other side before it was submitted to New 
York for judgment. What would have happened 
to it had it been as little “talked about” as “Der 
Wald,” for example? 


IETRO MASCAGNI, the Italian composer, left 

for Europe Thursday last on the Savoie for 

Havre, and Miss Ethel Smyth, the English com 

poser, left New York Saturday on the Campania, 

after having made ineffectual efforts to have her oj 

era, “Der Wald,” played in Bos 

TWO ton by the Grau Company. It 

COMPOSERS. was due to the strange attitude 

of the stars that she could do 

nothing to give Boston the benefit of her clever com- 

position. Now it is to be produced in Strassburg, 

under the direction of that renowned conductor and 
musician, Otto Lohse. 

The careers of these two composers in the United 
States this season on the occasion of the first visit 
of both show some odd differences due to national- 
ity and to character. 

Mascagni could not assimilate with our institu- 
tions and our people. He came over here under the 


impression that this country was like one of 
small Central American primitive republics, and 
that we could accept students from the Conserva 
tory of Pesaro and inexperienced orchestral players, 
and a company of opera singers that had never been 
in ensemble together as performers of works which 
in Europe require a great deal of rehearsing and 
careful attention before they are produced, and 
which require the same here. In addition to this 
Mascagni, personally, was unable to cope with the 
situation, his temperament being of an unequal and 
illogical character, as often displayed in the Latin 
race. Had he ever visited America before and 
studied the character and condition of affairs he 
would have come to the conclusion that this country 
required a complete organization for the purpose of 
doing justice tb his own works. In fact, he stood 
in his own light. He went home with a complete 
misapprehension of the true state of affairs of music 
in America, and he will never realize his error. He 
had an opportunity here which comes to very few 
composers, for he undoubtedly could have made 
himself one of the most popular of men in music 
that ever came to our shores. His reputation had 
already come in advance of him, and then his per- 
sonality was not unacceptable 

Miss Smyth, on the other hand, with a cool and 
deliberate judgment gradually forced her person- 
ality into a position of prominence, and with that 
Anglo-Saxon intelligence which is ready to absorb 
the conditions and take advantage of the environ- 
ment, she made a success. As a matter of course 
she has the advantage of being an Anglo-Saxon 
and of coming to a country where the institutions 
are governed on the theories and principles of 
that race. Whatever her opinions may be of the 
people of the United States, it cannot be denied 
that she made an impression which will always en- 
sure a welcome for her hereafter and which will 
always lead us to give careful attention to her pro- 


ductions. After all, 


it was but a question of dif- 
ference in the temperamental characters of two com- 
posers. It is to be regretted that Mascagni fun- 
damentally made errors in his underestimate of 
what was necessary for a musical production in 
the United States. His management had really 
very little to do with the question. The managers 
were not musical people and did not understand 
his idiosyncrasies, and had they been musical 
people they might have insisted upon the selection 
of the proper ensemble and the proper artists, and 
even in this they might have failed considering the 


peculiar nature of Mascagni. 


A PRIZE FOR OPERA. 


ea last day for sending in operas for 
Manners competition is May 1 next 

plume I tisl 

vertised in the front page of th yndon morning 
on June l I 

on July 1 soth th ras will | roduced at 
Garde ndon, during September 
year. ll communications ve addressed t 


Manners, 44 Berwick street <ford street, Lond 


net pr 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN BAND. 


A NEW concert band is being formed under the lead 
ershiy 


» of Henri Morin. Mr. Moris is a well known 


conductor who has been associated with some of the 
leading organizations of that kind both in Europe and this 
country. He was prominently connected with the Fourth 
Marine Band of Toulon, France, and has recently had charge 
of the Café Martin orchestra. The name of the band will 
be the Franco-American Band. Mr. Morin is at present 
booking engagements for the summer, and his enterprise 
promises to be a success. 


Another Harris Success. 
'< cable brings news of a great success achieved 
in Berlin at the recent orchestral concert of Miss 
Zudie Harris, the American pianist. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann was present, jumped on the stage and kissed the 
pianist’s hands. 








HIS department would fast grow into another 
“Questions and Answers” page, if the writer 

were to be honored in future with as many well 
meaning letters as he has been receiving during the 
last few weeks Most of them deserve at least 
courteous acknowledgment, and this is given heré 
with. But unfortunately few of the letters mak« 


good “copy,” and those that do not are therefor 


omitted from t 


| 


us page Now with a clean bill of 
health let us start again 


_-s 
—— 


In justice to a delightful gentleman and a gifted 
pianist, the following communication deserves re 


production : 


B N. Y., A 03 
rhe desired correction is herewith made in the 
face of the “rather indisputable proof.” By the 
way, are the married men nowadays the “great ma 
jority’? According to the joke papers they are a 
silent majority at any rate. 
eS & 


at tempts publication is 
i 


Another letter tl 
Felix Browne, of Savannah, Ga., who seems to 
watch with a keen he musical doings of our 


ud metropolis srowne savs 


sidered 


Lawrence Rean -f whi 
entertaining musical items 
writes a sparkling column called “Live Topics 
About Town.” Here is one f Mr Reamer’s 


] 


itents, not musical, but extremely characteristic 


room 
stries wl 
ut of them so th: 
windows. Imagine it 
se piece 
be 
eS <& 
rhe promised visit of King George of Saxony 
to the Austrian Court is causing the Royal Council 
lors and the opera management at Vienna much 
and grave concern. As the old relations between 
the houses of Saxony and Hapsburg have not been 
affected by the adventures of the Princess Louise, 
the Saxon King is to be received with all due cere- 
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mony. According to time honored custom, there 
must be a performance at the Opera before invited 
guests of the Court. Usually onsuch occasions there 
are produced and splendidly mounted pieces recent- 
ly played or revived. The Opera andthe Court heads 
sat in solemn conclave on the momentous question 
of selecting a proper work for the gala occasion. 

The “Huguenots” was first proposed, but King 

George is a Catholic, so it had to be abandoned. 

Then Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” was sug- 

gested. But in that opera the bride runs away from 

her royal lover! This was like an allusion to the 
escapade of the Princess. There was ready mag- 
nificent scenery for “Tristan and Isolde,” but Wag- 

ner’s opera entirely concerns the love affairs of a 

queen who loved another man more than her hus- 

band. Then it was proposed to give Charpentier’s 

“Louise,” but the name was unfortunate, and be- 

sides, like the French Louise, the one from Saxony 

left her home to live with her lover. Thus they 
are in sore straits over in Vienna, and would be 
grateful for suggestions from anywhere and any- 
body. 
eS = 

Manager Conried is greatly troubled with the 
ubiquitous reporters who continue to rush into 
print all sorts of absurd rumors about the next sea- 
son of opera at the Metropolitan. Last week Mr. 

Conried was compelled to issue a printed statement 

denying in toto all the questions asked him last 

week by ’phone and by word of mouth. Here is 
the statement: 

I. Emperor Wilhelm has not refused to come here 
as artistic adviser of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, for he was never asked to serve 
in that capacity. 

II. Mme. Cosima Wagner will under no circum- 
stances superintend the New York produc- 
tion of “Parsifal.” 

III. Corbett is not a boxholder for next season’s 
opera. The name should be spelled 
“Goelet.” 

IV. It has not yet been decided whether or not the 
present carriage caller will be retained 
for next year. At any rate, Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy, the chief scrubwoman, will remain 
in charge of her department. 

V. It is not true that numbered cigar racks will be 
affixed in the lobbies for those patrons 
who wish to save half smoked weeds. 

VI. The only changes in the chorus will be in 

pitch, during a performance. 

Richard Strauss is not the composer of “The 

Blue Danube” waltz, and will not direct 
this work at any of the Sunday night con- 


VII 


certs. 

not that Americans are barred 
from the opera company. There will be 
six in the cast—four who drag the 
“Lohengrin” swan across the stage and 
two who play, respectively, the left fore- 
leg and right hindleg of the elephant in 
“L’Africaine.” 

IX. There will be no parlor golf in the lobbies 
between the acts. 

X. It is not true that the holders of orchestra 
chairs will be compelled to stand until the 
society leaders have taken their seats in 


is true 


VIII. It 


the boxes, 
J €& 


Another letter, and the last for today: 


What is the meaning of the word “horla,” used in 
THe Musicat Courier? Also, what is Paderewski’s na- 


tionality—or, to be plainer, is there any Jewish blood in 
his family? Thanking you, etc., J. A. Strona. 
Dayton, Wash., March 23, 1903. 


The “Horla” is a short story of Guy de Maupas- 
sant, one of the most horrible tales ever conceived 
by mortal man. It has been translated and is pub- 
lished by Harpers in a little volume called “Mod- 
ern Ghosts.” Offhand it may be defined as a sort 
of “Doppelganger” with a taste for milk. But Mr. 
Strong must read the story for himself. 

Those who should know say that Paderewski in- 
clines to the Catholic faith. There are strong rea- 
sons, however, for suspecting him to be a Quaker. 

eS = 

Henry T. Finck has a happy and a pleasant way 
of expressing himself. In his interesting “Musical 
News and Gossip” (New York Evening Post, every 
Saturday) Mr. Finck says pertinently: 

Mr. Joseffy used to say that he was the best pianist in 
Tarrytown. He is in reality one of the best pianists in the 
world. He has lately been playing out West, but nothing 
is said about a New York concert. Why not? He would 
be sure of a cordial welcome and a crowded house. It is 
all very well for him to interpret his new “School of Ad- 
vanced Piano Playing,” for experts and teachers, at the Na- 
tional Conservatory. But that benefits only a limited num- 
ber, while a concert would delight thousands. 

And here is something that Mr. Finck asks Rich- 
ard Strauss to put in his pipe and smoke: 

Richard Strauss is, as previously announced, the latest 
musical fad in London. He is now the greatest, not only 
of living composers, but of the masters of all time, and will 
remain so until the end of the season. 

The clever Kubelik is let off with this encourag- 
ing bit: 

Kubelik has been lately arousing much enthusiasm 
German cities. The critics, however, agree with those of 
New York that he is good in poor music and poor in good 
music, 

It is not everybody that could veil his dislikes 
with such delicate irony. 

Se = 

In announcing the death last week of Frederic 
Boscovitz, the pianist, several New York papers 
said that he was “the last living pupil of Chopin.” 
This is an error. There are several Chopin pupils 
now in Europe. 


in 
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“Have you heard my last song?” asked a simper- 
ing composer of a gruff critic. 
“T hope so,” was the doubtful reply. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


JEAN GERARDY. 
ERE are more of Jean Gérardy’s excellent English 
press notices: 

When he was last in England, five years ago, M. Gérardy bid 
fair to be not only one among the foremost violoncellists of the 
day, but also a great interpretative player. Yesterday afternoon, at 
an orchestral concert in St. James’ Hall, he proved convincingly 
that the highest hopes formed of him had been realized. He played 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A minor as few living artists can play it. 
M. Gérardy’s tone is remarkably powerful and beautifully sympa- 
thetic; he possesses a rare gift of coloring his tone, and has com- 
plete command of dynamic variations. He has flawless technic 
and rare elegance and finish of phrasing, and his musicianship is 
obvious in every passage he plays. The orchestra, conducted by 
M. Ysaye, helped him not a little, for it played most sympatheti- 
cally and with just the incisive elegance that Saint-Saéns’ music 
needs. The performance of Saint-Saéns’ “Jeunesse d’Hercule” was 
also admirable. M. Gérardy was enthusiastically applauded.—The 
Manchester Guardian. 











After an absence of five years, M. Jean Gérardy reappeared at 
St. James’ Hall this afternoon. The five years have evidently been 
well spent, and those who predicted a great future for the young 
‘cellist have proved to be true prophets. Even in these days of 
virtuosi his technic is amazing, but he fortunately combines it 
with artistic powers of the highest order. Haydn’s Concerto in D 
was played as only a true musician could have played it. His 
tone is of a peculiarly sweet and sympathetic quality, his phrasing 
is most delicate and refined, while his whole reading of the con- 
certo was entirely free from those tricks with which virtuosi are 
only too apt to spoil music in which, after all, dignified simplicity 
is the most essential quality. In this concerto and in that by Saint- 
Saéns in A minor, and in Boelmann’s “Variations Symphoniques,” 
M. Gérardy roused the enthusiasm of his audience to fever heat, 
and it is most satisfactory to learn that so excellent an artist is 
likely to be heard oftener in London.—The Manchester Courier. 


QUESTION AND ANSWERS. 





Harold Bauer’s Photograph. 
NEw York, March 27, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Will you be kind enough to let me know the name and 
address of the photographer who took the picture of 
Harold Bauer, which is published in the current number 
of THe Courter? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, sincerely, 

Exoise BAyYLor. 





The photograph in question was made by Window & 
Grove, 634 Baker sireet, London, W. 


Foreign Publishers. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 24, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 

I am a composer, and not in the publishing business, but 
I am interested in the publishing business because of roy- 
alties which are difficult to collect properly, and of arrange- 
ments which are difficult to make. In that manner I have 
gone around amoung publishing houses in this country to 
several of the cities, chiefly, of course, in New York, and 
I have paid considerable attention to that line in its rela- 
tions to the composer for many years. Recently, how- 
ever, I have also gone into the business part of it, and I 
find that there are a number of foreign firms in this coun- 
try that occupy a very unique position. I would like to 
have you answer for me some of these questions relating 
thereto. 

First, the house of Boosey, and the house of Novello, 
and the house of Breitkopf & Hartel have agencies in this 
country. These are branches of the foreign houses. Why 
is it that they have their branches here instead of selling 
their publications through the dealers and publishers in this 
country? 

Second, these same foreign firms have a large number 
of clerks, bookkeepers, &c., and attachés. Why is it that 
they employ no Americans, but only bring over foreigners 
who are not even citizens, who do not vote and who pay no 
taxes? 

Third, why is it—if you can explain it to me—that the 
foreign firms who are here—Breitkopf & Hartel, and Boo- 
sey, and Novello—why is it that they grant the same dis- 
counts that the American houses grant? Doesn't this 
prove that there is a bigger profit? 

An Inquisitive READER. 





Foreign houses are in this country chiefly to protect their 
copyrights and to do business on a very small expense. 
Their clerk hire, and their assistants, are Englishmen or 
foreigners—Germans and others, who are paid here in ac- 
cordance with the European basis and to whom promises 
are made of advancement in Europe, or of advancement in 
other cities here. A native American house with its weekly 
salaries of $25 a week and more is met in competition with 
one of these foreign houses here by English or German 
clerks who take $15 a week for the same work. Five such 
clerks make a difference of $50 a week in that one item 
alone. They also have bookkeepers on whom they save just 
about the same sum a week, and so this saving enables 
them to pay rent here and to compete right on the ground. 

The whole question, of course, is a trivial one—the for- 
eign houses have a perfect right to come here and under- 
bid the American market with their publications. This is 
a free country, but it should be known by musical people 
in general that those firms are doing that thing in a very 
anti-American spirit, hostile to the country in which they 
are doing their business, and continually grumbling about 
the Custom House system, and the general commercial and 
social system of the United States. They are, in fact, the 
most severe critics we have. Real good, solid American 
musicians, if they cannot help themselves, of course must 
buy from these firms, but they should investigate this thing 
before they spend their money to sustain here an element 
which is opposed to American compositions, which is in- 
terested in everything opposed to American interests, and 
which is occupied in bringing over foreign matter here no 
matter how cheap or foreign it may be. 


David Bispham. 
Horet Tovraine, Boston, 
To The Musical Courier: 
I enclose from the current number of your paper a clip- 
ping which is, to say the least, misleading. I shall feel 
obliged if you will kindly correct the statement therein, by 


April 4, 1903. 








Artistic Faculty Consisting of 
LEO. SCHULZ, 
EUGENE DUFRICHE, 
IRENEE BERGE, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
ADELE MARGULIES, 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, 


HENRY T. FINCK, 
MAX SPICKER, 
CHARLES HEINROTH anp ormzns. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Examination for Admission in 


SINGING AND OPFTRA 


10:30 A. M.dally. 
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printing this letter in the next issue of Tae Musicat Cov- 
RIER. 

You say that Julian Walker was, at very short notice, 
substituted for me, as I was too sick to appear with the 
New York Oratorio Society in “The Dream of Gerontius.” 
The occasion to which you refer was (though you omit to 
mention it) not the performance, but the final rehearsal 
of Dr. Elgar’s work, at which an invited audience of mu- 
sic teachers was present. My understanding with the 
Oratorio Society did not include my attendance on this 
occasion and that admirable artist, Julian Walker, was 
specially engaged to sing the bass solos on the night in 
question, in order that the guests of the evening might hear 
the work in its entirety. 

As for myself, I was not sick; on the contrary in the 
best of health, taking part in a performance of “Lohen- 
grin” in Boston in fulfillment of my contract with Maurice 
Grau. I have nothing to say against your customary esti- 
mate of my work, but I cannot permit an invention as to 
the state of my health to appear in your columns without 
protest. Sincerely yours, 

Davin BisPHAM. 


We are more than delighted to publish a letter which 
shows that David Bispham was not sick, and we hope that 
he will never be sick, and that his usual good health will 
be maintained, notwithstanding his rigorous work in opera 
and concert. The “customary estimate” of his work in 
the columns of THe Musicat Courter is due to the es- 
timate we place upon the work, and Mr. Bispham will 
always find that when his work is done so that we can 
estimate it somewhat differently from what we estimate 
it at other times, that such an estimate conforms with his 
ideas, for it is very difficult to convince singers particu- 
larly that they cannot always be in the best voice. No 
singer who has temperament—and Mr. Bispham is tem- 
peramental—can sing at all times equally well, or equally 
bad. Sometimes a singer who does not sing very well 
sings better, and sometimes an excellent singer—and Mr. 
Bispham is an excellent singer—by reason of various ef- 
fects upon his emotions, the surroundings or the environ 
ment, as we call it, and the particular condition of the 
liver brings about vocal defects, and, of course, those 
defects cannot be considered in criticism. We only hear 
as we hear. Singers are the most sensitive people if they 
are artistic. Very naturally a cast iron singer who has no 
feeling and no sentiment sings in the same manner always, 
and just because singers are sensitive they are very likely 
to be irregular in the character of the work they do. There 
has been fine singing in this country when David Bispham 
sang without much deviation from the proper rules and 
laws of artistic vocalization. Again, there has been other 
singing. As an artist he probably knows this as well as 
anyone else. We would like to have him know that we 
also know it. 

Foreign Pronunciations. 


To The Musical Courier: 

Please pronounce the following names through THE 
Courter and oblige a constant reader: 

Dvorak, Joseffy, Reuss-Belce, Theodore Bjérksten, 
Nikisch, Aus der Ohe, David Gispham, Pugno, Strakosch, 
Voigt, Blauvelt, Duss, Zélie de Lussan, Gwilym Miles, 
Kocian, Ysaye, Mussorgski, Zwintscher, Leoncavallo, 
Ovide Musin, d’Arona, Kubelik, Ruegger, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Floersheim, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conried, 
Iljitsch Tschaikowsky, Stcherbatcheff 


There is always much confusion and often dispute about 
the pronunciation in English of the names of foreign mu- 
sicians. We will attempt a phonetic spelling, taking the 
names in the order as they appear in our correspondent’s 
letter. 

Dvor|'shak,** Ea|'zeye, 

Jo|'zefi, Mussorg|'ski, 
Royss-Belche, Tsvin|‘cher, 

Bjork’ |sten,* Leoncaval’|lo,*** 
Nick|’iseh, Oveed Mus]’in,* 

Ouss dare Ohay, d’Aro|’na,*** 

Bisp-ham, Koobelik, 

Pun|’io, Rigger, 

Strak|’usch, Ignotz Yon Padereffs’|ki, 
Voygt, Flaresheym, 
Blau|‘velt,*** Ussip Gabriluv’|itsch, 
Duss,*** Cunnreed, 

Zaylie de Luss|’ong, Ilyitsch Tcheyekuffs’|ky, 
Gwil|’ym Miles,*** Stcherbottcheff. 
Koach|’ion, 

*For the sound of “jé” see Swedish dictionaries, and for the 
sound of “u” and “in” see French dictionaries. 


** The Bohemian “4” is untranslatable into English. 
*** Pronounced exactly as written. In Blauvelt, Leoncavallo, and 


d’Arona, use the German, or broad sound of the letter “a.” 


A First Performance. 
New Yor, March 31, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 
A serious error was printed in your vaiuable paper of 
25th inst., page 10, third column—from Monte Carlo: 
““Herodiade,’ to be given for the first time here next 


Wednesday, is to be a brilliant affair. This work, first 
created in Paris by an Italian troupe * * *” 

Allow me to state that “Herodiade” was first created in 
Brussels (Belgium), at the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, 
and several months afterward at the Theatre des Italiens, 
in Paris, by French artists. 

Massenet had first proposed his opera to the Grand 
Opéra, of Paris, but having been declined, it was taken by 
the management of the Brussels lyric scene, who spent 
an immense sum [to stage it in a most sumptuous way 

Having had the honor of being present at the premiére, | 
can talk about it knowingly. 

Please accept my greetings. Respectfully yours, 

L. P. E. Gurrroy, 
Late Secretary of the New Orleans French Opera Co. 
Where Is Kosman? 
To The Musical Courier: 

I understand a cousin of mine, Sekan Kosman, a Hol- 
land violinist. has an engagement in Philadelphia and 
New York. Is it possible that you can tell me where he 
may be found within, say, the next month? I am very 
anxious to know, as I expect to run over to New York 
in a week or so, and will be more than grateful to you 
for this information. Very truly, 

Cora C. MILLwarp, 
1760 Q Street, Washington, D. C 
April 4, 1903 - 


We have no means of at once ascertaining the gentle- 
man’s whereabouts. As he is undoubtedly a reader of 
THe Musicat Courter, the publication of the foregoing 
letter should suffice to bring a reply from him. 

How to Find a Husband. 

“I didn’t do anything—he did it all,” a very amiable 
young lady whom I know answered when she announced 
to me her engagement and I asked her how she did it 
Yes, this is true; if congenial souls are brought together 
friendships are apt to come which lead, in many instances, 
to very happy partnerships for life. 

If I were not married and lived in a city where the wo- 
men were in the majority, as they certainly are in New 
York (about 200,000 more women, I think, in the city than 
men), I would not stay in New York. God has provided a 
mate for each of us; it is a popular fallacy that there are 
more women in the world than men, but this is not true- 
the census of the world shows that there are more mal 
children born than female, and in the United States, ac 
cording to the last census, there are 2,000,000 more men 
than women. Wise Providence, in providing a mate for 
each one, did not intend that we should live singly. As 
the home is the foundation of the nation, and in its purity 
and strength depends the national welfare, much more than 
in its armies, it is the absolute duty of every woman to 
find a mate—at least meet him half way, even if she de- 
ludes herself with the belief, as the young lady just stated 
to me, that “he” did it all. There are many States in the 
Union where men are greatly in the majority, especially in 
the Middle West. I have, in traveling in the West, met 
many bachelors (there are, in fact, four old bachelors in 
our family), and when I asked them why they did not 
marry they said that the women in the West were so hard 
to find, and those who were left over they did not care to 
take as their wives. So wiiy commit suicide or grieve if 
you find that the man who has asked you to marry him is 
not worthy of you? Do not marry with the idea of re- 
forming him, for this very seldom happens; but send to 
Washington for a census bulletin, find the State where the 
men are greatly in the majority, remove there, and you will 
soon, if you are a good and attractive woman, be asked to 
marry, or “find a husband.” 

FLoreNnce CLINTON SuTRO 

The foregoing letter from Mrs. Sutro will be read with 
interest by bachelors and others, but the lady does not 
indicate at all what reference it has to music. She her- 
self is an accomplished musician and takes a deep inter- 
est in the development of musical matters in this com 
munity, and therefore her communication receives space 
But may we not suggest to her that some musical matri- 
monial combinations might be evolved? There are a 
great many bachelor musicians. There are a great many 
women who are very much interested in music and who 
study music for professional work who could harmonize 
with some of these bachelors, and instead of living in the 
discord of single blessedness—although Mrs. Sutro does 
not call it blessedness, judging from the tenor of her let- 
ter—build up combined tone poems and utilize the ber- 
ceuse rhythm. Indeed, it would be base to suggest that 
because a man is a baritone he cannot marry a soprano, 
and that because a man is a tenor he cannot marry a 
contralto for fear of family ructions, as instances are too 
many of male and female singers mating for more than 
professional reasons. Even the husband of Mrs. Sutro 
comes from a musical family. One of the brothers of 
Mr. Sutro was a graduate of the Conservatory of Music 
at Brussels, and they all had studied music, some mor? 
and some less. All of them have not been so lucky as to 
enter into the legal profession to tax the community with 


their services instead of making the musical world hear 
them. A surprising illustration of the peculiar tendency 
of people to assume that statements are true without veri- 
fication is shown in the fact that Mrs, Sutro exhibits the 
alarming fact that there are 2,000,000 more men in the 
United States than women. This is an opportunity for 
the organization of bachelor brass bands which should 
ake the places of the female orchestras. As Mrs, Sutro 
refers to the Census, we believe she believes the Census 
We de not believe the Census. The census regarding 
musical instruments, for instance, is an absurdity, and in 
the Saturday edition of this paper it has been shown that 
ye item alone in the musical instrument census states 
that there are nearly 700 piano manufacturers in this 
country—an absurdity made more glaring from the fact 
that there are only 150 piano manufacturers 

Now, if the Census tells us that there are nearly 700 
piano factories when there are only 150, and this being 
a matter that can be so readily ascertained, how can we 
believe the Census when it states that there are 2,000,000 
more men than women, when that is so very difficult to 
ascertain? In fact, there is very little sense in the Census, 
and the consensus regarding it is very questionable. It is 
a magnificent machine for the employment of non-employed 
men and women who do not want to be married, and who 
wish to work for the Government. Mrs. Sutro ought to 
see to it that every man who wants employment in the 
Census office should be compelled to marry every woman 
that wants employment in the Census office, or rather 
each man and each woman should marry who wants to 

‘ive employment in the same Government office. Her 

sband can draw up the necessary bill for presentation 


he next meeting of Congress. According to the mani 


issued by President Roosevelt on race suicide ther« 


whatever that he would sign the bill 


The Canadian Festivals. 

HE Canadian Transpacific Festival Tour, under the di 
rection of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, will present the 
following works, distributed among the following centres: 
Halifax, Monckton, St. John, Montreal, Hamilton, Wood 
stock, London, Brantford, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, 

Brandon, Vancouver, New Westminster and Victoria: 
Sterndale Bennett, Overturé, “The Naiads”; S. G. Ben 
nett, “Eventide,” from Orchestral Suite; F. Cliffe, Ballade 
from Symphony in C minor; F. H. Cowen, “Scandinavian 
Symphony, “Three English Dances in the Olden Style,” and 
the Intermezzo from “The Sleeping Beauty”; Elgar, Prelude 
Three Bavarian 


and “Angels’ Farewell,” from “Gerontius, 
Dances,” and “Three Characteristic Pieces”; E. German 
“Gypsy” Suite and Music to “Henry VIII"; MacCunn, 
Overtures, “Ship o’ the Fiend” and “Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood”; A. C. Mackenzie, Suite, “London Day by 
Day” ; 3allade, “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” two Scottish 
Rhapsodies, the Overtures “Cricket on the Hearth” and 
“Britannia,” and “Coronation March”; C. V. Stanford, 
“Irish” Symphony and “Irish” Rhapsody, No. 1; A. Sul- 
livan, Overture. “Di Ballo”; Cowen’s “Coronation Ode” 
and an excerpt from “St. John’s Eve”; Elgar, “Corona 
tion Ode” and “Banner of St. George”; Mackenzie, “The 
Cottar’s Saturd: rht,” “The Dream of Jubal,” and “A 
Reverie of East”; Parry, “St. Cecilia’s Day” and 
“Blest P: f Sirens”; Stanford, “The Revenge” and 
“Battle of the Baltic’; Sullivan, “The Iden Legend” 
Coleridge-Taylor, “The Death of Minnehaha,” “Spring 
Has Come,” and “Hiawatha’s Vision”; W. Wallace, “Fre 


booters’ Songs.” 


Jeanne Clerihew Engagements. 
HE soprano singer sings next Monday and Tuesday 

Rochester for the fifth annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Elocutionists, and on Thursday 
evening for the Tuesday Musicale Popular Concert at th 
Lyceum Theatre. May 25 she sings at the spring con 
ference, Mountain House, Lake Mohunk. April 27, for the 
Library Club of Oyster Bay, L. I. Concerning her sing- 
ing last week at Newark, N. J., the Evening News said: 
“Miss Clerihew gave a great deal of pleasure to the audi 
ence by her singing of Cowen’s ‘The Swallows’ and 
Strachauer’s ‘My Nannie’s Awa’,’ her interpretation of the 
latter being a really remarkable achievement as a tender 
voicing of a sorrow stricken soul. Few singers possess 
her power of entering so deeply into the spirit of the bal 
lad. * * * Phrasing and enunciation were beautifully 
clear. * * Her singing of ballads is an obj« les- 


son * * * a study for others. * * *” 


ANTED—A gentleman who has control of a mu 
W sical scheme for American pupils to be educated 
in Europe in music, chiefly vocal, under conditions which 
have not hitherto prevailed, offering great advantages to 
the pupils, especially the female pupils, with full protec 
tion for them in addition to a thorough education, is 
willing to accept a partner with a limited amount of cap 
ital, to whom will be entrusted the management of the 
finances. The profit is ample to repay any investment 
within one year. Address L. P. N., care of this office 
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Greater New York, 


mapa 
New York, April 6, 1903 


DN ARL M. ROEDER, the organist of the Alexander 
Avenue Baptist Church, arranged a concert at 
this church Thursday evening last, which in its 

entirety was most worthy, dignified and enjoyable. This 
was the program: 
Piano— 

Gavotte + . ‘ ' Bach Saint-Saéns 
Norwegian Bridal Procession 
Valse, op. 42... 


... Grieg 
Chopin 


Reading, A Vehicle George Hibbard 
Miss Marion Short 


Diable 
Mr. 


Violin, La Trille du .- Tartini 


Hubert Arnold. 

Songs 
Who'll 
At Twilight 
An Open 


..-German 
ocecéuscDeOUen 
R. H. Woodman 


juy Lavender 
Secret pesanee 
Lucille Jocelyn, 
Ghent to Aix. 
Miss Short. 
mmer Night’s Dream , 
Master Reuter. 


The Ride from ..Robert Browning 


Reading 


Piano, Midsu . Mendelssohn-Liszt 


Finale ..»Mendelssohn 


Mr. 


Violin, Andante and 
Arnold. 
Vocal, Ave Maria.. Bach-Gounod 
Mrs. Jocelyn, 
Accompanied by violin, organ and piano. 

Reading, How Played (by request) George W. 

Miss Short. 
is a very talented boy and played well, 
With added 
Miss 
Short was a popular favorite, being obliged to give en- 
cores, in all of which she excelled. Hubert Arnold, the 
violinist, plays as does few, and was in particularly good 
form this He the Wieniawski “Russian 
Airs’ as encore number, in response to insistent ap- 
plause. Mrs and manner 
fascinating in the extreme; she knows the secret of win- 
This done, it is easy to convince them 


Ruby Sagby 

Young Reuter 
giving as encore the Chopin Valse in G flat. 
years will come increased repose and confidegce. 


evening gave 


Jocelyn has a stage presence 
ling an audience 


one can sing, and all she did this evening was highly 


artistic and effective. Her voice quality, enunciation and 


musical interpretation were admirable. Her climax came 
in the closing, “Ave Maria,” in which she shone resplend- 


int. An encore number was Nevin’s “The Woodpecker,” 


which she 

In the 
uch as Pieczonka, 
was well filled by an attentive audience, appreciative and 
sympathetic. Mr. Roeder played the accompaniments for 
Mrs. Jocelyn, and Mr. Dinelli for Mr. Arnold, and special 
mention is made of them, for they were careful and sym- 


does with utmost daintiness 
known musical lights, 
Goeltz, and the church 


audience were some well 


Riedermann, 


pathetic, and showed a mutual understanding as to phras 
ing, tempo, &c 
SE <= 

Che closing matinee concert of the Morgan Chamber 
Music Club, the sixth concert of the third year, at Mrs 
Lloyd § brought a program consisting of the 
Mozart Piano Quartet in G minor, Boccherini’s A major 
Sonata, in D 


Bryce’s, 


ta for ’cello teethoven’s First 


and |} 
the players being Geraldine Mor 
Morgan, ‘cello, and 


no and violir 
los 


ler, piano 


viola; Panl 


The Mozart Quartet was a model of 


Kovarik, 


ensemble, the phrasing and entire unity between 
ig conducive to perfection of interpreta 
especially deserves prominence in these 
into the spirit of the 


30c 


itered .thoroughly 
rt Mr. Morgan played the 
memory, with beautiful tone, his 
hen it goes without emphasis that 
musical points. In the closing 


the true musicianship 


as exactness in all 

iata Miss Morgan played witl 
and fidelity to the meaning of the composer one 
ciates her work, Mr. Wetzler, her worthy partner 
at the piano. The annual concerts of the Morgan Joachim 
Violin Schoo] take place end of this month, one for be- 


asso- 


with 


ginners, the other for advanced pupils, with string or- 
chestra participating. These affairs always bring forward 
some fine talent. 

eS & 

Charlotte Babcock arranged a concert at the Astor Gal- 
lery for the Stony Wold Sanatorium, March 30, Auxil- 
iary No. 5, with these artists: Mrs, Lucille Jocelyn, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Northrop, M. Vernon Stiles, Clifford Alexan- 
der Wiley and Mr. and Mrs. Karl Grienauer. Miss Kate 
Stella Burr and Madame Levenoff, accompanists. Here 
was variety sufficient for the most sated critic, and the 
several numbers of the skillfully constructed program 
brought much that was enjoyable. After the introductory 
number by the Grienauers, ’cello and piano, Mr. Stiles 
sang an aria from “Pagliacci” with plenteous tempera- 
ment and enthusiasm of conception, and later three songs 
in English by Mildenberg. 

Mrs. Northrop’s high B flats and C in Stern’s graceful 
waltz song, as well as her sweet and graceful appearance, 
found warmly expressed admiration, augmented later on 
by her singing of Kate Stella Burr’s “A Song,” and a 
new manuscript song by Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, “The 
Runaway,” the words of which are pleasing, and the music 
of which fitly expresses the sense of the text. Mrs 
Northrop sang this in such fashion that she received not 
only the warm applause of the listeners but the still 
warmer congratulations and thanks of the composer, Mrs 
Knapp, who, with the hymn writer, Fannie Crosby, were 
Clifford Wiley sang the prologue to 
sonority of voice and 


in the audience. 
“Pagliacci” in rousing style, with 
expressiveness of feature. He received 
plause, and well deserved it, for his singing was extremely 
enjoyable. Mrs. Jocelyn’s singing of “Ernani involami” 
was a finished performance, the true Italian bel canto, 
her runs and trills clear and true, her presence a model of 
This singer has made strides re- 


tremendous ap 


repose and sympathy. 
cently which place her in the front rank, and whether she 
sings an Italian aria or an English song, she wins her 
listeners by force of artistic performance and_ finish, 
coupled with handsome stage appearance. 
Together with Mr. Wiley she sang the duet 
liacci,” in which there was much abandon and tempera 
ment, the singers rising to high operatic ensemble. Miss 
Burr played most of the accompaniments in finished fash 
ion. Miss Flora MacDonald played for Mrs. Jocelyn. At 
the close of the program the audience was invited to meet 
the artists, and many availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Those in charge were: Officers, Mrs. Julius H 
Seymour, chairman; Mrs. Wm. H. Hartis, vice chairman; 
Mrs. Wm. M. K. Olcott, treasurer; Mrs. Wm. H. Ken- 
yon, recording secretary, and Mrs. Wallace King, Jr., 
corresponding secretary. The special committee for the 
Lowell T. Field, chairman; Mrs. Edwin 
Seymour, Mrs 


from “Pag 


concert was Mrs 
C. Holbrook, secretary; Mrs. Julius H 
W. M. K. Olcott and Mrs. Allis 
= <= 

At the Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth avenue 
and Twentieth street, Charles Ethelbert Hall finished his 
series of five organ recitals, playing in all some twenty 
compositions, by classic and modern composers. These re- 
citals were attended by audiences of goodly size, many a 
shop weary person dropping in to hear programs of much 
variety, with a solo singer; in the midst of the shopping 
district, the church is located for this. Henrietta 
Wilson, the contralto, was the singer at the last recital, 
singing in Latin “Ave Maria” and _ Rossini’s 
“O Salutaris.” Possessing a voice of beautiful and ex- 
pressive quality, united with handsome personality, the 
fair singer was heard with flattering attention. One sug 
gestion is in order, namely, that the singer look up or 
over her music while singing. Mr. Coombs, organist 
of the church, gives the last recital today, at 4 o'clock. 


3 
Beauty of voice alone may during its 
compensate for lack of method and musicianship; let these 
latter qualities be neglected, and it is only a question of 
time when ruin will come to the singer. The breathing 


well 


Luzzi’s 


= 


early freshness 





anywhere, especially before high notes, the lack of rhythm, 
of musical understanding, are inevitable habits of the 
“nature singer,” which will suddenly stop the best meant 
effort, for nothing will take the place of skill, of under- 
standing how to use one’s voice. Huskiness, unreliability, 
contracting of range, difficulty in reaching high notes, once 
easy with a fresh voice; all this is sure to come and bring 
heart burnings and failure to a career once bright with 
promise. These reflections were hearing a 
soprano singer whose entire effort is apparently in the 


induced on 
church choir, and who is beginning to show this vocal de- 
terioration. When with the voice are coupled graceful per 
sonality, musical temperament and capacity for the highest 
expression, then is it a great pity that all this should come 
to grief. Study, and study alone, under the right teacher, 
is the one and only remedy, and this will not bear much 
longer procrastinating 
ee & 

The College Women’s Club met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel March 28, Prof. George H. Pepper delivering an ad 
dress on “The Arts of the Ancient Pueblo People.” The 
remainder of the program consisted of soprano solos by 
Maud Kennedy, Clementine Tetedoux, a duet by these two 
young artists, and violin solos by Elsa von Moltke, wit! 
Mrs. J. Henry McKinley at the piano 


Ce @& 


Ethical Culture School, at West 


has a well conducted department of music 


The Fifty-fourth 
street, 
Peter William Dykema, and at the annual exhibit of the 


this 


109 
under 
school last week was the demonstration in this de 
partment: 
EXERCISES ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE Music WorkK of 
THE Various GRADES 
Thursday, 10.30, Siegfried (Musical Interpretation), Grade 
IIIf (Branch). songs, Grade II 
(Branch). 
Thursday, 11.40, 
and VI. 
Friday, 10.30, Dramatized songs, Grade I 
songs, Grade II (Main) 
11.40, Grade songs 
VII and VIII. 
es & 
3esthoff, age six years, played piano solos at the 
reception of the Manuscript Society. This 
Inga Hoegs 


Original Spring 


Mozart Music), Grades V 


(History of 


Indian 


(Main) 


Friday, (accompaniments by pupils) 


Grades 


Mabel 
last monthly 
child has been for a year past a pupil of Mi 
bro, who brought her to the writer to hear her play these 
pieces: Menuett in F, “The Wild- Horseman,” 
Schumann; “The Merry Farmer,” Schumann ; 


Sach; 
Sonatina in 
G, Beethoven 

The child played all these wit 
phrasing nicely, and surprising one 
She also played a little waltz in 


h correctness, good legato 
touch, and 
with her musical playing 
G major, in which her staccato touch was especially clear, 
“Childhood Joys,” both of 
melody and invention 

sing a and 
credit to Miss 


known 


musically, 


she calls 
pretty 


and a rondo which 
her own composition, 
All these she played from memory, not mis 
in most unaffected 

Hoegsbro’s teaching 
compositions, “Crescendo,” 
poser, and a prelude in F by Neupert, in 
musical style, with warm interpretation 


with 
note, 
fashion, doing much 

This lady played wo little 


by Lasson, a new Danish com 


most satisfactory 


Elise Virginia Mooney. 
RS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, the 


was called to Chicago last week on three 


sopran 
hours’ 
notice to sing for the Mystic Club, one of the most ex 
clusive clubs of that city. 
The beautiful quality of her voice and her cl 
ciation made her singing the hit of the evening 
Minkowsky Pupils Go Abroad. 
RS. GERTRUDE WORDEN, a mezzo s 
Troy, N. Y., and Miss Adelaide Welcke, 
i pupils of Giacomo Minkowsky, will 
They are to make 


this summer. 


prano, of 
a lyric 
soprano, of this city, ll 
leave New York for Italy June 20 

their début in grand opera in Venice 


THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE, 


of the London Philharmonic, Crystal Palace, 


St. James’ Hall, Saturday Popular, Queen’s 
Hall Symphony, and of the Concerts of the 
a principal Continental Cities. 


During Season in London: 
Studio for Voice Production and Style, 
31 Duke St., Piccadilly W. 


IN AMERICA: JANUARY—APRIL, 


Engagements: 
N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 
9 East 17th St., New York. 


iI9sO4. 





~. BRUNO STEINDEL 


Mr. STEINDEL, Solo ’Cellist of Thomas Gichestra. 


Mrs. STEINDEL, 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


Pianiste. 


55 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
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Carls Centennial Concert. 


ILLIAM C. CARL’S one hundredth free organ 

concert at the “Old First” Presbyterian 

Church Friday night, April 3, attracted sev- 

eral hundred more music lovers than could 

be admitted into the historic edifice. As it 

was, aisles and stairs were crowded and many of the 

standees remained until the close of the concert. The pul 

pit was draped with a handsome American flag in honor 

of the occasion and tasteful souvenir programs were dis 

tributed to all without “money and without price.” It was 

a great night in the career of Mr. Carl. Pessimists who 

aver that gratitude is a lost virtue should have heard the 

eloquent tribute paid to Mr. Carl from the pulpit by the 

pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield. In 

connection with his remarks, Dr. Duffield read the follow 
ing resolution : 

rhe Session of the Old First Presbyterian Church at a meeting 
held Thursday, April 2, 1903, took the following action 

Whereas, Mr. William C. Carl ha ist completed eleven years of 
nbroken service as organist and musical director of the Old First 
Church, 

Resolved, That the Session of the church take this opportunity of 
giving forma! expression to their esteem and regard by the adoptior 
f the following testimonial minute 
The Session congratulates Mr. Ca yon his large, inspiring and 
well earned success. They admire is ili as a musician They 
ommend his fidelity as musical d r [hey appreciate his loy 
alty as church member They f s sincerity as a friend 


hey applaud his devotion the highest ideals in every sphere 
hey entertain the hope that t k in which they have beer 
inited during the past may be the prelude to a yet more fruitful « 
operation in the de f the ties of this historic 
hurch through a 

Resolved, That this actie , pread in full upon the minutes, 
that a copy be sent to irl, and that it be read in the church 
n connection with his one hundredt 
(Signed) Howarp Durrite_p 


recital 
Moderator, 
Dr. Sruar Dopce Jessur, Clerk 
Prepertck Buume, Henry D. Dickson, James Girvan, Tuomas 
Greenvear, Carvin W. Hewoeice, Cnartes M. O-tmsreap 
Water W. Srran¢ 
Now for the music of the centennial concert. Mr. Carl 
was assisted by Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano soloist at St 
Patrick’s Cathedral; Miss Maud Morgan, harpist, and 
Hans Kronold, cellist. Three of the compositions played 
by Mr. Carl were written for the recital and dedicated to 
him by the composers. The organ pieces also included two 
that were dedicated to Mr. Carl at the time they wer: 
published 
The program for the concert follows 
Grand Charur en Forme de Marche 
Compose for and dedicated t 
Andantir n B flat 
Composed for and dedicated 1 
from the Fifth Organ Symphony W idor 
Mr. Car 
Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser Wagne 
Miss Hilke 
Freludio in F sharp minor (manuscript) Dubois 
Composed for this recital and dedicated to Mr. Car 
Fantasia in E minor (manuscript) Faulkes 
Composed for this recital and dedicated to Mr. Carl 
Harp and Organ, Légende, op. 122. ‘4 Thome 
Miss Morgan, Mr. Carl 
Carillon in B flat (manuscript) Wolstenholme 
Composed for this recital and dedicated to Mr. Carl 
Fugue in D major 
Mr. Carl. 
Cello- 
Andante Cantabile I'schaikowsky 
Carmen Fantasia Bizet-Hollmann 
Mr. Kronold. 
Le Vendredi-Saint (Good Friday) De 
The Darkness. 
The Earthquake 
The Angelic Choir. 


la Tombelle 


Mr. Carl. 
Aria, Senta’s Ballad (Flying Dutchman) Wagner 
Miss Hilke 
Harp and Organ, Marche Festivale Goun 
Miss Morgan,’ Mr. Carl. 
Ihe standing rule of the church forbidding applause at 
the recitals was, on suggestion of Dr. Duffield, relaxed for 
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this hundredth concert, and the congregation made the 
most of the special privilege. While deeply impressed by 
all Dr. Duffield said from the pulpit, Mr. Carl played bet- 
ter than ever, interpreting each composition in the spirit 
that would have delighted the composers. Naturally, the 
works played from manuscript, that were written for the 
concert, aroused unusual interest, and it would seem more 
gracious under the circumstances to withhold criticism 
The compositions sent over to Mr. Carl by Théodore Du- 
bois, of Paris, and William Faulkes and William Wolsten- 
holme, of England, are gifts for a festive night, and this 
should exclude them from dissecting pen 

Ever loyal to his master, Alexandre Guilmant, Mr. Carl 
put the “Grand Cheeur,” written in the form of a march 
at the head of the jubilee program. It is a splendid organ 
composition. The Andantino in B flat, by Salomé, is 
charming, and it fitted in nicely bewteen the Guilmant 
work and the Toccata from Widor’s Fifth Organ Sym 
phony The Bach Fugue contrasted well with the com- 


Wriiiam C. Cart. 


positions by the modern Frenchmen, and, by the way, 
compositions by seven French composers were on the 
program. The Good Friday Music, which Mr. Carl played 
at one of his concerts last year, and this time as before 
he did some marvelous things with the pedgl and stops 
of the organ. The Thomé and Gounod pieces for organ 
and harp were delightfully played. Miss Hilke’s singing 
and Mr. Kronold’s ’cello solos added greatly to the va 
riety and interest of the concert. Miss Hilke is a favorite 
with Carl audiences, having sung at a number of the 
concerts under his direction 

Congratulations were showered upon Mr. Carl after the 
concert Friday night. It was late when the sexton dis 
missed the last group of friends and turned out the lights 
The policemen on the lower Fifth avenue were amazed 
when they heard that the great crowds were attracted by 
an organ recital. 

Mr. Carl gave his first recital in the Old First Church 





March 30, 1892. In the years that followed he gave two 
series, one in the autumn and the other during Leuat 

William Crane Carl was born at Bloomfield, N. J., 
March 2, 1865. His teachers were S. P. Warren (organ 
and theory), Madeleine Schiller (piano) and Alexander 
Guilmant (organ and theory). Mr. Carl has dedicated 
new organs in many cities. His fame is international, and 
his friends at home and abroad regard him as an artist 
and a man who is doing great things to advance the 
cause of music in America 

The following are the artists who have appeared at the 
Carl recitals during the past eleven years 

Sopranos Mme. Sara Anderson, Mrs. Genevra Johr 
stone Bishop, Mile. Henriette Corradi, Mrs. Ellen Fletcher 
Caples, Mme. Ogden Crane, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Cheency 
Miss Amy L. Cable, Miss Jennie Dutton, Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, Mrs. Tyler Dutten, Mrs. Frank G. Dossert, Mrs 
Elene B. Eaton, Mrs. Beatrice Fine, Miss Myrta French 
Miss Bertha Gallatin, Master Earl Gulick, Miss Kathrin 
Hilke, Miss Ida W. Hubbell, Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard, Miss 
Lillian Kompff, Miss Marcella Lindh, Miss Marguerite 
Lemon, Mme. Zippora Monteith, Miss Mary H. Mansfield 
Mme. Ovide Musin, Miss Isabel Macdougal, Miss Lucy F 
Nelson, Mme. Anita Rio, Miss Effie Stewart, Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith, Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, Miss Charlotte Walker 
Contraltos.—Mrs. Carl Alves. Miss Bessie Bonsall, Miss 
Lillian Carllsmith, Miss Adele Crossette, Miss Mary Louise 
Clary, Miss Carlotta Desvignes, Mrs. Frederic Dean, Miss 
Dubois, Miss Charlotte C. George, Miss Marguerite Hall 
Miss Kathleen Howard, Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Miss 
Grace Preston, Miss Emma Estella Potts, Mrs. Antonia 
Sawyer, Mrs. Edith Harris Scott, Mrs. Julie L. Wyman 
Miss Maud Welch, Mme. Marion van Duyne 

Tenors.—Will Bachelder, George L. P. Butler, Mr 
Erisman, E. Ellsworth Giles, David G. Henderson, Ton 
Karl, J. Henry McKinley, S. Fischer Miller, Wm. H 
Rieger, Albert Gerard Thiers, Theodore van Yorx. 

Bassos.—Luther Gail Allen, Albert Arveschou, Perry 
Averill, Joseph Baernstein, Ericsson Bushnell, Edward 
Bromberg, Dr. Carl Dufft, John C. Dempsey, J. J. Dossert 
George W. Fergusson, Frederic E. Gillette, William A 
Howland, Percy Hemus, Franklyn Eyre Hunt, Franz | 
Huebner, Gwilym Miles, Samuel Moyle, Grant Odel 
Francis Fischer Powers, Francis Rogers, William I. Rich 
ardson, Oley Speaks, Andreas Schneider, H. Whitney Tew 
Herbert Witherspoon, Edwin Wilson 

Violinist Hubert Arnold, Raphael Diaz Albertini 
Dora Valesca Becker, Victor Da Prato, John Holland 
Franz Kaltenborn, Richafd ( Kay, Wilhelm Kuchen 
eister, Geraldine Morgan, Anna E. Otten, Frederic Wil 
liam Ortmann, Helen Reynolds, Louis Schmidt, Jr., Ber 
nard Sinsheimer, Alfred Donaldson Wickes 
"Cellists—Louis Blumenberg, Adolph Hartdegen, Hans 
Kronold, Lillian Littlehales, Paul Morgan, Mabel Reynolds 
Harpists—Mme. Emelie Grey, Miss Maud Morgan, Mrs 
Eleanor Morgan Neely, Charles Schultze 

Viola—Herman Hans Wetzler 

Flute —Eugene Weiner 

Trumpet.—O. Freuyky, Seiferth, A. Schramn 

Trombone.—I. Peifenschneider 

Euphonium.—John G. Frank 

Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet.—Franz P 
Kaltenborn, violin; Carl Windrath, second violin; Ernest 
Bauer, viola; Herman Beyer-Hané, ’cello 
Organists.—William Ambroise Brice, Mrs. Laura Craw 
ford, Charles R. Hallock, Miss Mary H. Gillies, Mrs. Clara 
Stearns, G. Waring Stebbins 

Pianists—Albert Burgmeister, Mrs. Jeanne Pottinger 
Anthony Stankowitch, Liza Delhaze Wickes 

Choir of the First Presbyterian Church, under Mr. Carl’s 
direction, and chorus of thirty voices, directed by Dr 


Frank Dossert 


William Harper. 


ILLIAM HARPER, the wel] known basso, will 
sing “The Messiah” at Norfolk, Va., April 12 
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“The Band That 
Plays the Best." 


4 4 c CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 


Bands.” 


MILITARY BAND. — 


on IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, 2¥ee Steet, 


Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
Zeeological Concerts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
8T. LOUIS, 
DENVER, Ete. 





SYLVESTOR I. RITTER 


BASSO. 


Representative of the Lankow Method Science of Singing 


Assistant at the Lankow Studios, and 
engaged at the American School of Opera 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 880 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Development of the mele head voice 
positively proven and demonstra ted 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyers, FARIS. 
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Snerman Cray & Co.'s, } 

San Francisco, Cal., March 30, 1903 { 
T the recent Loring Club concert a fine pro- 
gram was given, with Mrs. L. Snider-John- 
son, H. H. Barnhart, Dr. J. F. Smith, A. A. 
Macurda and Dr. S. Shalkhammer as soloists. 
The program included the cantata “Salamis,” 
by F. Gernsheim, and an important part of 
John Knowles Paine’s setting of the “C£dipus Tyrannus,” 
one of the most classic compositions of an American 
composer, in the opinion of critics. “Isét la Blonde,” by 
Filke, arranged for tenor and baritone, soli and chorus, 
was given here for the first time on this occasion. Be- 
side the piano there were wood and string instruments to 
support the principal numbers of the program. Miss 
Ruth Loring presided at the piano and David Loring 

wielded the baton 
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One of the most interesting of recent musical happen- 
ngs was the song recital given at Steinway Hall Tuesday 
evening by Edward Xavier Rélker and four advanced 
pupils, the Misses Hedwig Pohlmann, Bessie Sutro Ros- 
enbaum, and Frederick C. Hotaling and Egbert I. 
Georges. Fred Maurer was the incomparable accompa- 
nist as always, and set off the vocal numbers to best pos- 
sible advantage. Seldom does it happen that all the vocal- 
ists appear in the excellent voice that was a feature of 
this most enjoyable concert. Miss Pohlmann, who has 
mproved wonderfully under Mr. Rélker’s superior train- 
ng, sang with admirable phrasing and with a depth of 
emotion most creditable to her intelligence. Miss Rosen- 
baum was in splendid voice, and Mr. Georges was ex- 
eedingly artistic in his numbers. The young man has 
not appeared in public since his return from abroad, but 
previous to that had made a most agreeable impression in 
concert work. Mr. Rélker himself was in his very best 
rm vocally, and in the rendering of Grieg’s ‘‘Friihling,” 

also in the exquisite Godard “Lullaby,” he was at- 
tended by the most flattering silence, the truest and sincer- 
est of tributes that can be proffered a singer. Mr. Hotal- 
ing, possessed of a sweet and well trained voice, was ex- 
eedingly at home on the stage, and the knowledge that 
the audience was composed largely of friends with 
whom he is very popular caused him to show a little more 
freedom of manner than is usual, and won from him some 
adverse criticism that was the result of his very jolly 

od. The stage presented a very restful picture to the 
eye, being profusely decorated with a wealth of palms and 
daffodils. The concert was largely attended, and many 
flattering comments were made on the evening’s work. 
Mr. R6lker is one of the most sincere and highly es- 
teemed musicians in San Francisco, and his tuition is 
ought by many from cities at a long distance from the 
metropolis. The program, which for artistic excellence 
and arrangement is but a sample of the everyday studio 


work, is given below: 


Trio, Magic Flute eee Mozart 
ssie Sutro Rosenbaum, Bert Georges, Edw. Xavier Rélker. 

hate cdhs Sores: chhodoedbed Grieg 

. . ee eeeeee ....<Goddard 

Postillon de Longjumeau ....+--Adam 





Es Sans atendppeccesss bihecoswene Tschaikowsky 

Gomme Thy Meteor THRs Melee cc ccsccccccdccvcscccccsccees Dvorak 

My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 
Miss Hedwig Pohlmann. 

BE EE Ss nccbabbdsddncdncestskibeccecersqccseocved MacDowell 








Bert Georges. 


PEIGUOR ...0vccnsmandnsbaeriebesailekehdatintadibabadoeadapnesss esos Liszt 
Miss Bessie Sutro Rosenbaum 
Ele Possitiliciccsstanncsbcctcotuees cdnbetécatebdnttecetseseccied Gounod 
Frederick C. Hotaling. 
Sin Qibedtucldedevcncsucecenscscssvedanetessutbece Von Fielitz 


The Vision. 

Love’s Yearning. 
Meeting at Kermiss. 
Homeward Bound 
Under the Stars. 


Forsaken. 
Remorse—Despair. 
Miss Hedwig Pohlmann. 

a cchiscidevivtcecintenetesemesthdieshede Bemberg 
Qa aati ctikenarinigevaperenstensbdoacbeytdcnbisgteniiegsesicg Tosti 
Bert Georges. 

Ole, Sie We Te Wate Daly. cc ccncccctitsccvestecesssss Nevin 
Se Fa dactins ccchteses «cic ckddsrednmiontecnivas Mendelssohn 


Misses Rosenbaum and Pohlmann. 

The piano recital given by wee Maurice Robb, the infant 
pupil of Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, was a great success. The 
recital was given Saturday afternoon before the Sorosis 
Club, of this city, and created quite a furore. The child 
looks so very small to be playing the stupendous programs 
that seem as a matter of course to him, it fills the minds 
of his audience with amazement. He has everything in his 
favor—temperament, robust health, talent, and that most 
necessary adjunct, a tutor of superior intellect, refinement, 
discernment, and, above all, patience, to lead the budding 
mind in the channels most fitted for its own particular 
needs. Of course, it cannot but be generally conceded that 
much is due to the environment with which young Maurice 
has been surrounded during his probationary term of 
preparation and education. Mrs. Mansfeldt’s own reputa- 
tion is such that it is not surprising that that which she 
has taken in hand should produce such results. That 
Maurice Robb has a future is a foregone conclusion after 
the recital of Saturday. The program speaks for itself, 
and not a music critic present could refrain from warm and 
sincere expressions of surprise and pleasure in the truly 
artistic rendering of a difficult program. I give the pro- 
gram in full, as I expect this to be but the initiatory step 
toward greater things that will, in the near future, call the 
attention of the music world to this young prodigy: 
Harmonious Blacksmith 
BOG, BE DMR iccitasisacsese 
eee, TEE Me cciccesccizeses 
Tee 
WOE, Ce Ge, FEE ‘Se cvccccccessceseccustecencsunperopessosneeret 


Welt, OD 90). WHO. Sr cccvesonccvcscocccesceccecsosuccsoasesntged 
Scherzino ..... ecedameash 





ED cikncecdecnsecuedvesovstuseVenwedsccsubésdhonanuanienee Liszt 
ey R82 kas cstdntansdesicricdccecedeccsbelban Mendelssohn 
Gabber Crem Camemeten 6c cevcnccescevccnvesesipusdopivevesiorse Litolff 


Accompaniment on second piano, Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt. 


The fifteenth organ recital by Louis H. Eaton, assisted 
by Harry H. Barnhart, basso, took place in Trinity Church 


Thursday evening, March 19, with an exceptional program. 
Since Mr. Eaton’s advent in the choir of Trinity there has 
been a complete revolution in the manner of the rendition 
of things, as amply testified by the different manner of 
handling the old familiar subjects, and more important 
still, the introduction of new and educational subjects. 
Mr. Eaton is a pupil of the celebrated Guilmant, and comes 
to us with a reputation behind him. Added to this a year’s 
residence among us have given him a hold on the public 
on his own merits as a musician of superior worth. The 
programs at these recitals are marked for their superiority, 
and the one given below is no exception to the rule. Mr. 
Barnhart is a recent acquisition to the choir of Trinity, 
and his voice and method are too well known and popu- 
lar to need comment. 
oe €& 


Saturday, April 4, is the date fixed for the next piano 
recital to be given by Hugo Mansfeldt before the Adel- 
phian Club of Alameda. Mr. Mansfeldt’s last recital was 
such a thorough success that this one will. doubtless be 
attended by a large audience, particularly as Alameda is 
growing to be quite a musical centre, and Mr. Mansfeldt 
has a large following in that place. 
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The Pacific Coast Women’s Press Association gave a re- 
ception to a number of invited guests, who were bidden to 
meet Ella Wheeler Wilcox Friday evening, March 27, in 
the Maple Room of the Palace Hotel. Those who were 
there were charmed with Mrs. Wilcox and came away with 
a lasting impression of her amiability. The Women’s Press 
Association is quite a powerful organization, and its mem- 
bership is made up entirely of women of letters on the 
Pacific Coast. 

ea «& 

The Wagner Lectures by Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes, of 
New York, have fulfilled the representation in every respect. 
Mrs. Rhodes came here heralded by the most flattering 
press notices from the principal Eastern papers, and the 
realization was such as to confirm and strengthen the 
favorable opinions formed from newspaper criticisms. The 
lady charmed as a speaker and her pictures were a great 
addition to the realism of her graphic descriptions. Mrs 
Rhodes lectures in Salt Lake City after leaving here 
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At the forty-sixth exhibition of the San Francisco Art 
Association in its annual spring exhibition, the regular 
concert customary on these occasions was given under the 
direction of Sir Henry Heyman. Following is the pro- 


gram: 
Organ overture, Stradella : icdesdel cetennceensGeene Flotow 
Songs— 
Du mit den Schwartzen Augen...... ...Kucken 
Miss Mary Bumstead. 
Fontenaille 


Obstination pabectbedehasdenciossithe 
Miss Stella Shabacher 

Violin solo, Adagio Pathetique.......... , a -Godard 
Miss Madeline Todd 

Song, Nina...... poe pated ~~ Pergolesi 
Mrs. Marian Robinson, 
Organ— 


IEE, dk dadiccesveicoscenecsucoonseedeee .. Schumann 

Spring BeaGs oo. ciccccccscccccssvcsccccssvccvcscssocssceseoes Gounod 
Miss Mary Bumstead 

Stange 


Song, Damon... vale Staiebpcind 
Miss Stella Shabacher 


Violin— 
NNO. 0 cccccsnsevevirs ..Van Goen 
DORR co ccccccssesdsopetauveures ae .. Wieniawski 
Miss Madeline Todd 
Songs— 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind Gerard-Barton 


A Lover and His Lass oi bia ied 
Mrs. Marian E. B. Robinson 


Organ, Processional March.. coe 
Miss Mary Bumstead 
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An afternoon with the Sacramento Saturday Club March 
28 presented a home program from the composers Liszt, 
Wagner, Rubinstein, Brahms and Tschaikowsky. The 
numbers were well selected and were performed by the 
following club members: Miss Shirley L. White, Miss 


Gerard-Barton 


Giorzo 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Developmentof the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Edward Xavier Rélker 





CALIFORNIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Repertoire, etc 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 


: - ws __.| LOUIS H. EATON, 
Von Meyerinck School Of MUSiC | ,o:rrois xe atenn: Diecor, trinity ppie 


1676 Broadway, San Frencisco, Cal. 





H. J. STEWART, 


Residence and Studi«, ddress: 1105 Bush Street, San 


TEACHER OF SINGING. oe 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
A Si Francisco, Cal. 


CARL SAWVELL. 


SKILL OF SINGING. 
Tone Placing. Choral Conductor. 








Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 
The largest and best equipped school on 


the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- Conservatory of Music, 


tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION. 





CALIFORNIA 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1829 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 


PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS 





correspon: 
or translation. 
San Francisco, CAL 261 





To Thrill an Audience. 


FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 
By Mary Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 


Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
dence Son on requested interpretation 


841 Hyde Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Frederick Zech, Jr., 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Director of Zech’s Symphony Orchestra. 








4 Twenty-fourth St., San Francisco, Cal, ' Address: 1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Maud Blue, Miss Sophie Price, Miss Frances Connelly, 
Miss Lillian Nelson, Mrs. E. Steinman, Mrs. M. Wilbourn, 
Miss Dierssen, Miss Williams, Miss Eda Quire, Miss Sue 
Pierson, Miss N. Carragher, Miss C. Shepstone, Miss 
Lulu Yoerk, Mrs. Frank Miller, Miss Sophie Price, di- 
rector. Mrs. A. WepMore Jones. 


Powers Studio Musicale. 


HE musicale at the Powers studio on Saturday last was 
in the nature of a recital by Miss Cordelia Freeman 
(soprano), and Miss Julia C. Allen (violinist), assisted 
by Percy Hemus, Karl Kirk and Harold S. Briggs. As 
might be imagined, a program by these artists (in spite of 
the inclement day) drew a host of people to the studio, 
and the splendid music which these artists dispensed more 
than compensated them for braving the elements. Miss 
Freeman's numbers were selected with fine judgment, af- 
fording her an opportunity from the grave to the gay, from 
the sombre to the sprightly, which demonstrated the artist ; 
in fine, her contributions were triumphs of pure art. Miss 
Allen was equally happy in her violin numbers; she is 
easily one of the best violinists before the public today, 
and her playing on Saturday last simply captivated her 
hearers and stirred them to unusual enthusiasm. Percy 
Hemus was at his best, and we all know what that im- 
plies; simply that the people could not get enough of him. 
Karl Kirk and Harold S. Briggs—at the ‘cello and piano 
respectively—gave able support to the artists, and were in 
no small degree responsible for the success of the program 
which follows: 


Trio, for piano, violin and ‘cello.... poonntng 
Miss Allen and Messrs. Kirk and Briggs. 
ieécbeuarsentoeeed Schubert 


..Jadassohn 


Der Wegweiser........ 
Staendehen 

O Wiasst ich Doch.... 
Sandmannchen 
Waldwanderung rx NS 
Miss Freeman 
Allegro con Moto..........++++++- : 
Pastorale .. wihesaan 

Obertass 


Reinecke 
.+++--Reinecke 
Wieniawski 


Archibald Douglas. oseees LOCwE 
pesesuadeen Massenet 
Boccherini 

, .. Strauss 
shaias vbpene Sarasate 


Prelude 
Minuet . 
Second Movement from Concerto 
Gypsies seeeeee 
Miss Allen 

Niedlinger 


Sometimes 
..-Allitsen 


Mother Sleep............++ cig dee 
O Death, Thou Art the Cold Night po Allitsen 
Bisds of Goring. ...ceccccvccescccess ; ; German 
Miss Freeman 
so ceepeaoapoes Spicker 
Jean neitatiamunn MacDowe!! 
Good Wight... ..cccoccccccccsccccececseess : ‘ Dvorak 
Mr. Hemus. 
Duo for voice and violin, Pré aux Clercs... 
Miss Freeman and Miss Allen. 
Harold S. Briggs, accompanist 


Liebesglick 


Ferdinand Carri’s Pupils. 
NUMBER of the pupils of Ferdinand Carri will 
give a violin recital in Knabe Hall tomorrow night. 
The program is made up exclusively of violin composi- 
tions of Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Sarasate, Saint-Saéns, Carri, 
Leonard, Mendelssohn and others. Judging from the 
former concerts given by Mr. Carri’s pupils the recital 
tomorrow night will be of special interest to violin stu- 


dents. 





Engagement of a Severn Pupil. 
RS. JESSIE GRAHAM, soprano, a professional pupil 
of Mrs. Edmund Severn, has been engaged as solo- 
ist for the choir of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, West 
End avenue and Ninety-first street, for the coming year 
During the winter Mrs. Graham sang at several concerts 
in New York and she also filled other engagements out of 


town. 


MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 


THE HAGUE, MARCH 24, 1903. 

aT UR young Queen and her husband, and the 

Queen Mother, are frequent visitors of concerts 

and theatres, and Queen Wilhelmina often 

gives music soirées at the palace for a select 

public, consisting of the members of the corps 

diplomatique, the first dignitaries of the state, 

&c. At the first of these soirées Eduard Zeldenrust was 

one of the artists invited by the Queen. He played sev- 

eral pieces of Weber, Chopin, &c., and had a very favor- 

able reception. Queen Wilheimina, the Queen Mother and 

Prince Henry asked with great interest for particulars 

about Zeldenrust’s plans for the future, and his next trip 

to America. (It may be stated in passing that the Prince 

Consort, who is a very amiable man, according to all who 

know him, seems to love music, though he is a great 
sportsman. ) 
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A few days later Zeldenrust gave a recital in the beauti- 
ful hall of our first Society of Painters, Pulchri Studio, at 
the Voorhout, of which Mesdag is the president. Though 
The Hague was just at that epoch oversatiirated with music 
there was a large and appreciative audience, and many were 
the recalls, which Zeldenrust acknowledged at the end 
by giving a Chopin Valse. Of his interesting program 
must be noted Schumann’s Sonata, op. 11, and the tran 
scription for piano by Hans von Biilow of Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” prelude. The latter work had never been 
played here before. It is true that only few pianists can 
play it; Zeldenrust passed brilliantly through the ordeal. 
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The excellent concertmeister of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Berlin, Herr Anton Witek, has given here a 
concert with Mrs. Vita Gerhardt, the well known Danish 
pianist. They brought two novelties of the deceased 
French composer Alkan—a duo for violin and piano and 
a set of Variations for piano solo, both important works, 
deserving the attention of music lovers but not accessible 
to the dilettanti because they are very difficult Herr 
Witek gave also a splendid reading of two of the less 
known Hungarian Dances of Brahms, Nos. 11 and 15. 
They roused the public to enthusiasm. Violinists are rare 
who, like Herr Witek, excel in many styles. He is a 
splendid Beethoven player, too, as he proved in one of the 
sonatas of that composer, with Mrs. Gerhardt. It is not 
unlikely that Herr Witek will some day cross the ocean 
to try his fortunes in the United States. Talent like his 
cannot fail to be recognized everywhere. 


ee 


Among the artists well’ known in America who 
“starred” in this country I can mention Godowsky, who 
gave two concerts at Amsterdam with the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, and played Brahms and Tschaikowsky 
equally well; and the baritone Henri Albers, who ap- 
peared as Hamlet with the French Opera Company. Al- 
bers is now at the Monnaie, Brussels, where he created 
“L’Etranger” of Vincent d’Indy. He is indeed a splendid 
artist in every respect, joining to a commanding stage 
presence a voice well trained and beautiful and great 
dramatic power. His success was decided. Harold 
Bauer and Pablo Casals have drawn large audiences in 
this country. I hear they are going to Brazil in May 
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Jacques Thibaud and Francois Planté made quite a sen 
sation. The latter has not appeared here for many years, 
but proved himself to be the same sorcerer as of yore 
For charm and perfection of style this man of sixty-four, 
who makes bows like a marquis of the “ancien régime,” 
leads all his contemporaries. His rendering with Thibaud 


of a sonata of Saint-Saéns was something not likely to be 
equaled or forgotten. 
ee & 

Henri Marteau, of Geneva, brought us a new concerto 
for violin by Jaques Dalcroze, a work of much power and 
invention, very trying for the soloist and for the orches 
tra, It was beautifully played and received with sym 
pathy. 

ez 

Among the features of the last few weeks may be met 
tioned a Wagner evening at The Hague, under the dire« 
tion of Viotta; a “Dutch music evening,” likewise here 
which gave several young rising composers an occasion 
to come to the front; and the concerts given by the 
Utrecht Society, which performs only original music for 
wind instruments, with or withoutipiano 
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Tonight at. Utrecht is the first European performance 
of Henschel’s!Requiem. The composer leads it and his 
daughter Helen is one of the soloists 
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In the operatic world things remain as they were 
Chere may be a Mozart cycle in May. The new Dutch 
opera continues to give concerts. Mr. van der Linden 
has produced Auber’s “Muette de Portici,” and promises 
Weber’s “Freischiitz.” Emma Nevada will appear at 
Amsterdam Friday in “La Traviata” with Mr. van der 
Linden’s company. And as to the French opera, “Robert 
le Diable” has been a success, and “La Navarraise,” of 
Massenet, has again found favor with the public, that 
rather likes this stirring combination of love and war 

Dr. J. pe Jone 


T. Arthur Miller Musicale. 


FASHIONABLE audience gathered at T. Arthur 
Miller’s studio in Carnegie Hall last Tuesday even 
ing, to listen to his fifth pupils’ recital. An interesting 
program was prepared, viz.: 
Tenor— 
The Golden Pathway 
The Year's at the Spring 
George Alton. 
Soprano— 
My Star Beact 
Come Unto Me Coenen 
Miss Clara Ward 
Baritone, To Anthea Hatton 
Archer Young 
Duet, tenor and soprano, O That We Two Were Maying..Smith 
Miss Ward and Mr. Altor 
Contralto, God Shall Wipe Away Sullivan 
Miss White 
Raritone— 
After So Long . ‘ Bevan 
A Song of Jenny ... Avery 
J. Edwards 
Duet, contralto and baritone, My Faith Looks Up to Thee...Nevin 
Miss White and Mr. Young 
Tenor— 
O Moon of My Delight 
In Some Sad Hour Mier 
T. Arthur Miller 
The program was well contrasted between sacred and 
secular songs and duets, and was performed in a most 
satisfactory manner. The careful attention to phrasing 
and the details of accent and rhythm which are character 
istic of Mr. Miller’s teaching were apparent in every num 
ber, and liberal applause was bestowed on the young sing 
ers by the audience. J. Edwards, who has not previously 
been heard at these recitals, made a good impression by 
his work, and the duet by Miss Ward and Mr. Alton de- 
serves special mention for its agreeable rendering. Al 
though just recovering from a severe cold, Mr. Miller 
sang a group of songs at the close in a musicianly and 
artistic manner. These fortnightly pupils’ musicales have 
been highly successful, and are eagerly looked forward to 
by pupils and their friends. 
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the strange land; 





gladness, 
youthful Thomas had sterner stuff than boyish romance 
He had come to stay, 
and he did stay and struggled through 
tremendous difficulties until New York sat at his feet and Hall 
listened while the masterpieces of music were read under 


welcome or not, 


his direction 


twenty-five years, 
failed of 


This is the 


its abiding place. 


uals received new impetus, 
last concert of the season 
for man 


Thomas 


years ago an 
twelve left his home 
came to America with 


and sensitiveness in his composition. 


The efforts of clubs, committees, 


baton 


Cuicaco, IIl., 


obscure, 
across 


nothing of promise or encouragement, 


It required years of desperate tenacity of purpose to 
attain this position of prominence, but once attained Theo- 
dore Thomas dominated New York’s musical thought for 
and then, because the love of music had 
sufficient development, the leader was allowed to 
slip away and establish a new home for himself and his art 
crisis Chicago faces today. 
ances grow stronger every day that Mr. Thomas’ orches- 
tra will become a permanent institution, with Chicago as 


penniless boy of 
the waters and 
his violin, seeking for- 
tune. No cordial welcome awaited the boy in 
just the usual icy indiffer- 
ence. No open arms, no words of welcome or 


But the assur- 


churches and individ 
if such were needed, by the 
It was a glorious achievement dire. 
and men, arousing every bit of pride and love and 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the people. 

The arrangement of the program was of itself a work of ence, 
rt, the men were imbued with ambition to do their best, 
with their souls, so field, 


April 4. 1903. 
nificent whole. 


but the 


Much interest has 
artist, 


MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


that every number was a perfect thing, forming a mag- 
It was significant of Mr 
derful ability to plan artistic effects that he should select 
such a master artist as Herr Heermann to round up and 
complete a remarkable season. 
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With interest divided between the 
Orchestra concerts and approaching grand opera, 
energy in Chicago has not been very 
though there have been some interesting recitals 
among them was Miss Carolyn Willard’s 
centred in this young Chicago 


Thomas’ won 


just finished Thomas 


musical 


active this week, 


Chief 
in Fine Arts 


who has just returned from serious study in Eu 


rope. That she has studied is evident by her intelligent 


well given, and the 


MacDowell’s 


was unquestionably the 


dition of a 


“picked chorus” 


the Wisp” 


work. The Chopin Ballade in F major was exceedingly 
“Will o’ 
“Water Lily” displayed a fine, 
technic that was most satisfying. Miss Willard is a mem 
ber of the faculty of Bush Temple Conservatory, acting as 
one of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s assistants. 


of Jensen and 
clean cut 


The Auditorium Popular Concert of last Sunday evening 
worst of the series 
Mr. Rosenbecker would be content to arrange his program 
within the orchestra’s capacity the results would not be so 
At present the concerts are a severe trial. 
last Sunday was only another 


Perhaps if 


The ad 


grave test of endurance, and proved too much for the audi 


which gradually 


soprano, 


dispersed. 
soloists, the accompaniments were 





resp ane to Mr 
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GENEVA 


SHERWOOD ~~ 
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SHAR Penn 
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Miss MARY TRACY, Regular Accompanist. 


PASS 


EXCLUSIVE 


was obliged to stop three 


OY 
DADO, 


One grieved for the 
so atrocious. Mrs. Shef 
times to allow 


the orchestra time to untangle itself and get on the right 
track. It was hardly Mrs. Sheffield’s fault that her work 
was not quite satisfactory. 


North Side society has taken the Chicago Harmonic 
Society, directed by Dr. Charles E. Allum, of Bush Tem- 
ple Conservatory, under its wing. A number of the 
“grande dames” will act as patronesses at the second con 
cert, which will occur at Bush Temple April 6, when 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
will be given. 

The society also announces a part song concert at Bush 
Temple April 26. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will 





of Praise” 


play. 


a 











The improvement in Mr. Zeisler’s condition has en- 
abled Mrs. Zeisler to resume her work in the Bush Tem- 
ple Conservatory, much to the gratification of her many 
admirers and students 
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George Hamlin’s popular concert, announced for Sun- 
day, the 5th, has had to be postponed, as Mr. Mansfield 
will require the stage of the Grand Opera House upon 
that day for rehearsal 


rhe Amateur Musical Club gave one of its regular 
concerts in Fine Arts Music Hall Monday afternoon, the 
30th. The program was arranged by Miss Frances M 
Eddy and Miss Louise Robinson, and the artists assisting 
were Walter Unger and Frank Coffin. The program was 
as usual interesting 

est & 

The Grace Church Choir, of Oak Park, gave a sacred 
concert last Sunday evening, giving Mercadante’s "The 
Seven Last Words.” 

ee €& 


The Welsh Musical Club, of Chicago, announce a con 
cert in Steinway Hall Thursday evening, April 9. This 
club numbers seventy-five voices, under the direction of 
William R. Jones. The soloists will be Miss Clara Wil 
liams, of Minneapolis, soprano; Miss Jenny Lind Hop 
kins, contralto; Holmes Cowper, tenor; R. L. Owen, 
baritone, and John Pugh, bass. 


Bogea Oumiroff’s Recital. 


Bogea Oumiroff, the noted Bohemian baritone, gave a 
splendid recital in Music Hall Saturday morning, April 
4. Chicago was well pleased to listen again to this highly 
gifted artist. Besides the pleasure one has in his technical 
ibility and artistic, intelligent interpretation, it is an im- 
satisfaction to listen to an artist who realizes his 
The heavy dramatic being ententy beyond 


mense 
imitations 
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Mr. Oumiroff he happily leaves it alone, giving only the 
style of music adaptable to his beautiful, smooth, lyric 
voice, which sends his audience away pleased and grati- 
fied. 
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Charles R. “Baker, manager for William A. Howland, 

baritone, announces the engagement of that fine artist at 
Evanston, Ill, March 26; St. Louis, Mo. (“Golden Le- 
gend”), April 14; with the Toledo Orchestral Club, To- 
ledo, Ohio, April 27; Akron, Ohio (“Redemption”), May 
6, and Ann Arbor, Mich., May Festival, May 16 
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Grace Whistler-Misick, the contralto, leaves on her 
Southern tour on April 18, for a series of two weeks’ re- 
citals. 

oe «& 

William H. Sherwood will make a third tour to the 
South and Southwest early in May, which will embrace 
Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and Indian Territory 
points. He will spend his fifteenth consecutive summer as 
head of the piano department at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) 
Assembly, beginning his work there about July 1. He will 
be heard in his annual recital at Toronto in June, and will 
visit St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill, on Tuesday, June 9. 

=s= & 

Marcella Powell, the soprano, has returned from a suc- 
cessful ten weeks’ tour by the famous Banda Rossa. 
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Charlotte DeMuth, the talented violinist from Mr. Bak- 
er’s office, will be the soloist with the Duluth (Minn.) 
Apollo Club on April 20. 

qe «& 

Carrie Bridewell, the contralto of the Grau forces, will 
be the principal soloist at the Mt. Vernon, Ia., Musical 
Festival on May 15, when she will sing with the Thomas 
Orchestra. 
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One of the most successful recitals given so far under 
the auspices of the Sherwood (Milwaukee branch) Music 
School was that by William H. Sherwood on Tuesday 
evening in the concert room of the institution. Mr 
Sherwood played a most attractive program before a 
large audience. The Milwaukee branch school has pro 
gressed beyond expectations and will doubtless require en 
larged quarters for next season’s work. The faculty will 
be added to, as well as the number of studios. Miss Geor 
gia Kober, first assistant to Mr. Sherwood in the Chicago 
school, will retain the position of first piano teacher, with 
Mr. Sherwood as visiting director. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


Dr. PF. ZIEGFELD, President. 





Established 1867. 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicage. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
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The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled 


im an institution of its kind. 
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BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALE, 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSEIL, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting 


The next recital of the Sherwood Music School, of 
Chicago, will be given by the advanced pupils on Friday 
afternoon, April 17, in Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building. 
A recital will shortly after be given by the pupils of the 
dramatic department, under Mary Manning. Mrs. Man 
ning will have several graduates from this department at 
the end of the present term 


Heinrich Pfitzner Notices. 


Last evening Heinrich Pfitzmer gave a piano recital at St. Cecilia 
Hall The program was exceedingly well chosen Undoubtedly 
Mr. Pfitzner is a master of the piano; his technique is finished and 
brilliant; his touch is delicate and powerful, as desired, and always 
accurate; and least of all, his conception is always intelligent. In 
short, he is a consummate artist.—Rome Tribune, Rome, Ga., Octo 


ber 15, 1901. 


A large number of the musical people of the city and the uni 
versity heard with unaffected delight a piano recital given in 
Memoria! Hal! last evening by Heinrich Pfitzner Much interest 
attached to his first appearance, and the audience was frankly en 
vious as well as discriminating. Mr, Pfitzner played his varied and 
rather trying program without resting between the parts and 
without injuring its symmetry by injecting encores, although the 
audience gave ample evidence of a desire to hear additional num 
vers. No signs of nervousness marred the program; it was every 
thing that a piano recital ought to be both in arrangement and 
execution. The applause after every number showed that the 
pianist was making a favorable and growing impression, while at 
the close the evidence of approval amounted to a genuine ovation 
Mr. Pfitzner has a reliable and fluent technique His tone quality 
is liquid and beautiful. Sincerity seems to be the chief character- 
stic of his style. He has no mannerisms to distract attention from 
his music He won his hearers by his unaffected demeanor, his 
mastery of his program and the clarity and beauty of his playing 
It sometimes requires more than a single appearance to fix the 
atus of a musician in Lincoln, but in this case one recital is 
sufficient Mr. Pfitzner’s place is secure in the opinions of those 
who heard him last night. The impression left by the program 
vas one of satisfaction and delight over its genuine musical excel 
ence, its wholesomeness and sanity.—Nebraska State Journal, Oc 


ber 24, 1902 

A notable feature of the piano recital by Heinrich Pfitzner at the 
University of Nebraska on Thursday evening was the complete 
absorption of the player and his hearers in the music. Mr. Pfitzner 
plays with almost complete self effacement. Too many pianists say 


by their actions at me! Watch me I'll show you some 


fine playing rh artist s¢ to say: “Listen to this music 


s it not beautifu and his scholarly reading of 


ne program put him in high fa among the most critical of the 


Lincoln musicians.—Nebraska State Journal, October 26, 1902 


A Romance. 


A real romance has been discovered in prosaic Chicago, 
and society has opened its arms and purses to relieve a 
man suffering from the airy caprices of love. 

Half a year ago a great concert was announced in Ber- 
lin, which was to introduce a young pianist who was said 
to be the greatest artist that wonderful little country, 
Bohemia, has produced. 

Public anticipation ran high; the artist was keyed to the 

ccasion, eager, anxious, determined to succeed. At the 
last moment a letter came bringing the direful news that 

1¢ youth’s fiancée had scorned him. Heart broken, the 

concert given up, everything sacrificed, the young man 
sailed for America, hoping to follow where Kubelik had 
led. 

Disappointment followed him here—managers were cold 
and indifferent, and Herr Malek was left to starve until 
discovered by some philanthropic ladies who are fitting up 
a studio for him. People prophesy a great future for 
Herr Malek, even suggesting he will even rival Paderewski 


Richard Burmeister. 


ORD MINTO, Governor-General of Canada, and Lady 
Minto have invited Richard Burmeister to be their 
guest at Government House during his stay in Ottawa, 
where he is going to play on April 18. 


CHAUTAUQUA NOTES. 
A LTOGETHER the attendance for he summer 


schools for the coming year bids fair to tax the 
capacity of Chautauqua to the utmost. Dr. Dufft, at the 
head of the vocal department, will under the new plans be 
able to cover more ground than heretofore, as he will de- 
vote all of his energies to teaching, and with the two or 
three able assistants many more pupils can be accommo- 
dated than in former years. The vocal department will 
be a school for singers and teachers who can take ad 
vantage of private instruction, the regular lectures, the 
normal course and the interpretation lectures Those 
wishing particulars can address Dr. Dufft at 30 East 
['wenty-third street, New York city. Special rates of 
one and one-third fare have been secured for teachers 
throughout the territory of the Trunk Line Association, 
covering the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Dela 
ware|. Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. These ex- 
cursions are from principal points of the various parts of 
the country, and are practically one fare for the round 
trip. Tourist rates are also available from all sections of 
the country, good from July to October. Altogether 
visitors to Chautauqua will be able to travel in many in 
stances cheaper than ever hejfore 


Mrs. Wiest-Anthony Visits Mme. Pappenheim. 


RS. CORINNE WIEST-ANTHONY, the well 
known Philadelphia dramatic soprano, took a fly- 

ing trip to New York last week in order to greet her 
former teacher, Madame Pappenheim, and incidentally to 
sing at her “at home” last Sunday Mrs. Anthony is 
about the busiest young singer in Philadelphia. Besides 
singing regularly at the church and synagogue, the fol 
lowing are her engagements during April: April 2, can 
tata at Roxbury; 5th, special church service, Broad and 
Diamond streets, Philadelphia; 9th, concert, Philadelphia 
10th, Philadelphia, Mercadante’s “Seven Last Words”; 
12th, special church service, Broad and Diamond streets, 
Philadelphia, and cantata’at Y. M. C. A.; 13th, concert 
Arion Society, Philadelphia; 14th, concert, Chester, Pa.; 
i8th, concert Manheim Glee Club, Germantown; 26th, 


concert Columbia Singing Society, Philadelphia 


Fique Recital at Wissner Hail. 


AND MRS. CARL FIQUE gave a piano and 

song recital at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, Friday 

April 3 Mrs Sympathetic soprano voice 

iows the results of careful training under Mme. Evans 
von Klenner, with whom the Brooklyn lady has studied 
for several years. Mrs. Fiqué sang Elsa’s “Dream” from 
Lohengrin,” and songs by Stanford, Pergolesi, Nevin, 
Dell’ Acqua, Brahms, Richard Strauss, Grieg and Weker- 
in. In all these the singers revealed those things that 
nake singing a delightful art. Mr. Fiqué played compo- 
sitions by Haydn, Rubinstein, Chopin, Schubert, Mar- 

Fiqué and Liszt The hall was crowded 


A Cleveland Girl’s Success. 


ISS FLORENCE N. LEWIS, contralto, of Cleve 
M land, Ohio, who has been studying in New York 
for the last six months, has appeared at several musicales, 
oncerts, &c., in New York, each time winning new lau- 
rels. She made a very favorable impression at a recital 
given by Whitney Coombs at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Mr. Coombs complimenting her very highly 
mn her beautiful voice and style Miss Lewis has also 
been soloist for several months in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, Central Park West, where T. Arthur Miller is 
organist and musical director. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4, 1903. 


HE directors of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which recently closed its season, have is- 
sued a statement covering the season’s work 
and setting forth their plans for the ~ future. 

_ The members of the orchestra were en- 
gaged, it states, for twenty weeks at a certain salary, and 
all of their time was at the disposal of the Orchestra 

Association. This enabled Conductor Scheel to have daily 

rehearsals. During the season the orchestra gave seventy- 

one concerts, forty-three in Philadelphia and twenty-eight 
outside. In addition it played at concerts of the Orpheus 

Club, the Choral Society, the Temple Chorus and the 

Young Maennerchor under their several conductors. 

The statement sets out the fact that fine orchestral ‘con- 
certs were given in this city at “remarkably reasonable 
prices,” and admits, with regret, that at many of the con- 
certs, in spite of this fact, half the seats were empty in the 
upper part of the house. For instance, admission to the 
amphitheatre, which seats 700, could be had for 25 cents, 
or, through season tickets, for less than 20 cents. In the 
family circle the prices were 35 cents for rehearsals and 
50 cents for concerts. At these low rates not only the 
orchestra but many distinguished soloists could be heard, 
and yet the public availed themselves to such a small ex- 
tent that the guarantors have to reach again pretty deep 
into their pockets to pay off the deficit. 

The statement continues: 
ganizing and maintaining the orchestra for the season of 
1901-2 resulted in a deficit of $70,000 above all receipts, 
and the deficit this year will be pretty high up in figures, 
although it will not reach that amount. This deficit has 
been met by the few guarantors and subscribers. The 
orchestra, through their efforts, has been organized and 
brought to a high state of proficiency under Mr. Scheel. 
ranking among the great orchestras of this country and 
Europe. The guarantors’ fund. should be raised to at 
least $100,000, so that the burden of its maintenance shoul. 
upon a but distributed among many. 
Patrons and lovers of music who cannot subscribe to the 
guarantee fund, but desire to have the orchestra con- 
tinued permanently, can effect that end by purchasing sea- 
son tickets and thus aid in the orchestra’s support.” 

An effort will at once be made to raise the guarantee, as 
a list of season ticket subscribers as 
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“The Beatitudes” of César Franck will be given for the 
first time in Philadelphia on April 17 at the Academy of 
Music. It will be sung by the Choral Society of Phila- 
delphia, under the direction of Henry Gordon Thunder, 
with the assistance of eminent soloists and a full orchestra 
most extensive of modern French re- 
and is the author’s masterpiece. 
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The Mendelssohn Club, the most noted musical organ- 


ization of Philadelphia, will close its season with a con- 
cert at the Academy of Music, Friday evening, May 8. 


The work is the 


ligious compositions, 
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North Clark and Chicago Avenue. 





An important feature of the coming concert will be Bach’s 
great “Magnificat,” Mary’s song of joy before the birth 
of Christ. This work will be of particular interest on ac- 
count of the Bach festival to be given at Bethlehem. The 
solo parts will be taken by members of the club, except- 
ing the soprano part, which will be sung by Mrs. E. M. 
Zimmerman. The famous Kneisel Quartet will appear as 
a special feature of this concert. Other selections to be 
sung will be compositions by Max Bruch, Horatio Parker, 
Victor Harris, and the club’s able director, W. W. Gil- 
christ. 


The last of the series of six organ recitals given by 
Minton Pyne took place at St. Mark’s Church on 
Monday evening, April 6. The following program was 
given: Andante in E minor, by Wesley; Andante con 
Variazioni in G, by Beethoven; Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor, by Bach; Andante con Moto in E, by Schubert; 
Guilmant’s “Marche Funébre” and “Chant Séraphique,” 
and Henry Smart’s “Air, with Variations in A.” 
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Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” was sung last 
Thursday evening in Griffith Hall, by Agnes Thomson, 
Katheryn McGuckin, Daniel Clayton Donovan and G. Rus- 
sell Strauss. Mrs. Thomson was one of the earliest ex- 
ponents of the Lehmann cycle, and to her fine, clear voice 
and intelligent singing of the music was due much of the 
success of ‘the work’s rendering. Previous to the singing 
of the cycle the four soloists each sang two songs. 
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A concert, unique in character and of more than the or- 
dinary interest, was given at the Acorn Club last Thurs- 
day evening by Miss Margaret H. Eliot (Mrs. N. Scam- 
mon Jones), Mrs, Chas, S. Whelen, Christian Kreins, Kate 
Hall Bundy and other popular Philadelphia vocalists. The 
feature of the program was the musical setting by Bem- 
berg of Henri Murger’s poem, “La Ballade du Désespéré,” 
for voice, violoncello, violin and reciter. Mrs. Whelen, 
who is an accomplished elocutionist, was the reciter. In 
addition, Miss Eliot sang a number of French songs, and 
Mr. Kreins played several selections. There was a bril- 
liant audience and a distinguished list of patronesses. 
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Spohr’s “Calvary” was repeated last Thursday evening 
in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Camden, by the combined 
choirs of St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, and St. Paul’s. 
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Mrs. Russell King Miller was heard in a 
songs at the Acorn Club on Friday afternoon. 
gram included classical selections and modern songs. 
of the novelties was Clayton John’s “Song of Life,” 
by the favorite Philadelphia pdetess, 
Coates. 


recital of 
The pro- 
One 
words 
Mrs. Florence Earle 
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Rafael Joseffy, the distinguished pianist, will be heard 
in concert in this city on Tuesday, April 14, for the bene- 


On Wednesday evening, April 8, the choir of St. James 
R. C. Church will produce the requiem which G. Verdi 
dedicated to Allessandro Manzoni. W. Leps, the organist 
of the church, will be the director. The soloists will be 
Mrs. M. Nassau, soprano; Miss E. Pattee, alto; W. B. 
Gurney, tenor, and W. J. Ringeisen, bass. 
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Gounod’s “Gallia” will be sung at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Germantown, April 10, by a chorus of fifty voices 
and a quintet of soloists, including Agnes Thomson and 
Miss Bender, soprani; Elsie Baker, contralto; Thomas 
Haynes, tenor, and J. G. Sullivan, bass. It will be directed 
by W. R. Barnes. 


An interesting pupils’ recital was given last Wednesday 
evening in the concert hall of the Broad Street Conserva- 


tory of Music, at 1329 and 1331 South Broad street. The 

following program was given: 

Piano solo, Neapolitan Boat Song..........ccccccccccccsceveces Wachs 
Miss Elizabeth Seeler. 

PD is TOU Ti Sonne beccccnssscdcesncccecesesccds Godard 
Miss Pear! Sommeril. 

Ce GR I eB Beir rkncansdncctctcoccsccendanctos Wely 
Miss Sue Ingraham. 

Fiano solo, Impromptu Mazurka............cccccccececcececeeees Lack 
Miss Ethel Leonard. 

Veonl echt, Betray hecccccscccsecscscccngscccvcscvcccsccccces Chaminade 
Miss Emily C. Beatty, 

Piano solos— 

PD ane cascepoubtcnssoqensesemseeqerssbeessenesesese 


TS Cc censeecdantytpasiocsapadeeens .. Niewiadomski 
Keistutis Szlupas. 
TE TIGER, GE Donde ccntscccécctervctcccecs ee 


Miss Emma Zimmerman. 


Organ solo, 


Vaaeh Cote, Genk) Beaks vevcescccncesvessnicccees aenannel Nevin 
Harry Merriken 
EK, Sou cakicericcotcctedecconbsberéserevccesass Wachs 
Master Richard Walsh. 
Vocal solo, Japanese Love Song...............0-+eee0e C. Thomas 
Miss R. C. French. 
Piano duet, Toreador et Andalouse (in costume)......... Rubinstein 
Misses Mary Graff and Mabel Phillips. 
oe & 
The cantata of “Columbus,” by George F. Root, was 
sung on ‘Thursday evening last at the Mt. Zion M. E. 
Church, Manayunk, by the choir of the church, assisted 


by singers from local choirs, making a chorus of sixty 
voices. The cantata was directed by B. M. Simpson, with 
Dr. Richard Entwistle as organist. ‘The were: 
Corinne Wiest-Anthony, soprano; Elizabeth Mason Simp- 
son, mezzo soprano; Dr. J. Lincoln Hall, tenor, and Dr. 
G. Conquest Anthony, baritone. 


soloists 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion”. will be rendered by the choir 
of Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel on Good Friday even- 
ing, under the direction of Ralph Kinder. Morris Ware 
and E. S. van Leer are the soloists. 
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A piano recital was given on Saturday evening, April 4, 














fit of the Foster Home Association. It has been some at the Zeckwer Musical Conservatory, by Miss Grace 
years since Mr. Joseffy has played here. Davidson Ackroyd, assisted by Miss Marie Adelaide 
ST. LOUIS. 


HOMER MOOR 
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THE SLAYTON LYCEUM BUREAU, ,S5ASS. 
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in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” with Saidee Knowland Coe at the piano. 
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Zeckwer, soprano. Miss Ackroyd played selections by 
Tschaikowsky, Bach-Tausig, Chopin and Schubert-Liszt. 


Carl Gaertner, the venerable violinist and composer of 
this city, will give a concert at the Academy of Music on 
April 21, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
musical work in America. Mr. Gaertner, who, by the 
way, is the father of Louis von Gaertner, who recently 
directed his own selections at an interesting concert in 
New York city, began his work in America in Boston in 
1853, where he played at a concert the famous violin solo 
“Melancolie,” by Prume. His first important work in 
this city was in 1859, when, associated with Charles H 
Jarvis, Michael H. Cross, Carl Plagemann and Charles M. 
Schmidt, he assisted in organizing the Philadelphia Quin- 
tet Club, giving a series of interesting concerts of cham 
ber music. 
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Philip Dalmas announces a song recital for Tuesday 
evening, April 7, at Griffith Hall. He will be assisted by 
Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist. He will sing mostly songs 
from the German, as well as several quaint Turkish and 
Greek songs. W. HamMMoNnD 


Decsi Pupils. 


LIZABETH COWEN LATTA, the soprano, recently 
sang Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” aria, the “Tann 
hauser” aria; a new song by Korthener, “Love’s Rapture,’ 
and Richardson’s taking “Love's Dilemma.” This singer 
has a brilliant, powerful voice, is full of temperament, and 
is extremely musical and tasteful in all she does 

Ruby Shotwell Piper sings “Hiawatha” and “Faust” 
May 4-6 in the thirteenth annual festival, Connecti 
cut Music Teachers’ Association, at New Haven, and on 
the same dates Dr. Ion Jackson sings as soloist in Liszt’s 
“Thirteenth Psalm” and “Rhadames,” in “Aida.” 

The good work done the past few years by Max Decsi 
has found recognition; both as regards tone placing and 
style he hits it exactly, and the prominence of his pupils in 
the highest professional ranks is the best testimonial to his 
work. 


** Over the Sea to Skye.’’ 


W* have at hand several programs of the last few 


weeks on which the above song, as well as other 
of Elliott Schenck’s compositions, figure 
Mr. Bromberg, who has sung it twice within the week, 
writes: “Last night I sang ‘Over the Sea to Skye’ with 
fine success and received very hearty applause for it.” 
We see other of Mr. Schenck’s songs on the program 
of Mrs. Van Duyn’s recital, and his violin mazurka was 
played recently in Boston by David Mannes, while his 
“Wiegenlied” was well received at the last concert of the 
Mendelssohn Trio Club. Apropos of this, Mr. Saslavsky 
has hoped to play Mr. Schenck’s Trio, but as there was 
insufficient time for rehearsing the ““Wiegenlied” was sub- 
stituted. The Trio will be played at the first concert 


next season. 





Mrs. Knapp’s Musicale. 

RS. JOSEPH F. KNAPP, of the Hotel Savoy, gave 

a musicale at her handsome suite, which includes 

what was formerly the private ballroom, last Tuesday 
evening, these artists taking part: Elizabeth Northrop and 
Lucille Jocelyn, sopranos; Henrietta Scholder and Harry 
Arnold, pianists; Harry H. McClaskey, tenor; Clifford A. 
Wiley, baritone, with Miss Burr at the piano. Some of 
Mrs. Knapp’s compositions were sung, and the hymn 
“Safe in the Arms of Jesus” (the words by Fanny Cros- 
by, who was also present), sung by Mr. McClaskey, was 
especially touching, and pleased the blind hymn writer 


A MILLIONAIRE COMPOSER. 


—0«ee - 


samlN LIKE many writers of music sparsely dow 

ered with this world’s goods, Baron Frédéric 

d’Erlanger, of Paris, composes solely for his 

own pleasure, and not for the purpose of 

making money. The baron, one of a family 

of bankers, is a millionaire, and thus he can 

afford to follow a profession in which glory is fleeting 
and financial success but for the few. 

However, “Frederic Regnal” (as he prints his name on 
the title page of his works) takes his musical work very 
seriously, and wishes it accepted on its merits or not at 
all. And let it be said in justice to the millionaire com- 














Baron D’ERLANGER. 


poser that he is a man of pronounced talent, who would 
have made his mark in music even had he been less fa- 
vored with rank and wealth. Baron d’Erlanger made a 
thorough study of harmony, counterpoint and orchestra 
tion, and it is his boast that were he to lose his money 
tomorrow he could make a living as a competent teacher 
in those branches 

In Hamburg, 1894, there was produced with pronounced 
success Baron d’Erlanger’s first opera, “Jehan de 
Saintré.” In London, 1897, his three act opera, “Inez 
Mendo,” met with a more than merely polite reception 
The baron has written other operas, some of which will 
see the boards shortly. Many of his compositions in the 
smaller forms have attained to some popularity in Europe 
In America they are not so widely known 

The particular work, however, which seems likely to 
establish firmly Baron d’Erlanger’s position as an important 
composer is a new violin concerto, recently played by 
Fritz Kreisler with overwhelming success at the second Lon- 
don Philharmonic concert. The work made a genuine and 
unusual hit. It is said to be melodious, brilliant, modern 
in form and content, and written to show off the violin 
rather than the orchestra. This is an idea that might well 
be followed by many other modern composers of concertos 
for solo instruments. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
new concerto will be heard in New York next season 
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Misses Hoyt Matinee Musicale. 
HE annual matinee by the Misses Hoyt is announced 
for April 18, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 4 o'clock, as- 
sisted by Robert Hosea, baritone, and the University Quar- 
tet, with Emilio Agramonte, accompanist. 








infinitely. April 7 Mrs. Knapp gave another musicale. 
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GLARA POOLE-KING,“=2== 


Scientific Woice Inetruction. 


The rebuilding of worn aad imperfect voices a specia/ featare. 


STUDIO: 1 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


> 
RIDAY afternoon and Saturday evening of last 
week there took place the final concerts for this 
season of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Following was the program: 


Symphony No. 8 
Concerto for violin, G minor 


Beethoven 
Bruch 


Excerpt, Gotterdammerung Wagner 


Albumblatt arranged by Raff for violi Wagner 


lraume, arranged by Raff for violin Wagner 


Prelude, Meistersinger . Wagner 

In a gradual crescendo the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society have this winter been going from bad to worse 
rhe eighth concert offered a program that showed clearly 
how greatly the leader and his men have lost confidence 
in themselves. And small wonder, if it be remembered 
how grievously the conductor came to fall at the seventh 
concert, some three weeks ago. The easiest symphony of 
Jeethoven, the easiest of Wagner, operatic excerpts for 
orchestra, and the easiest of concertos to accompany. The 
Meistersinger” prelude, too, was easy in the Philharmonic 
conductor's version. 

Strangely enough the manner of performance made the 
simple Eighth Symphony sound extremely difficult. The 
leader worked like a Trojan over the transparent rhythms 
made wrong guesses at the tempi of the allegretto scher 
zando, and the finale, and during the opening movement 
frequently lagged half a measure or so behind his players 
[here was apparent not the slightest attempt at nuance of 
any kind, neither tonal, rhythmic, nor dynamic. Even the 
familiar accelerandos in the allegretto, known to the veriest 
tyro of the baton, were overlooked by the Philharmonic 
leader. Perhaps he sees the score as it is written, but he 
certainly does not make clear what he sees to his men or 
to the audience. This is the first requisite of an able con 
ductor, and it is one not possessed by the chief of the 
Philharmonic Fathers. The very grossness and . brutality 
with which Beethoven was attacked at this concert will 
serve to make it memorable in the annals of bad perform 
ances that New York has heard 

Of his total inability to conduct the complicated Wag 
ner scores, the Philharmonic leader has given abundant 
proof. The many instruments and the division of the indi 
vidual parts seem to confuse him. It stands to reason 
that he cannot keep his eyes on the score and on the o 
chestra at one and the same time. The result is obvious 
The players know their scores and start off on their own 
version. And indeed this would be a good one were it 
not for the time beating, which interferes with the proper 
tempi and accents This “G6étterdimmerung” number 
was conducted far better here last year by John Philip 
Sousa, who at least has temperament and never mistakes 
his baton for a pendulum 

[he Bruch Concerto was played by Prof. Hugo Heer 
mann, who revealed no new phases of his talent otherwis¢ 
than already shown at his previous appearances in New 
York. He was nervous, and played painfully out of tune 
at times. The slow movement seemed best suited to his 
style, and he did it with much tone and accurate technic 
Both in this number and in the Wagner excerpts—entire 
ly out of place on a symphony program—Professor Heer 
mann was abundantly applauded The accompaniment 
to the Bruch Concerto was certainly not a disgrace to the 
Philharmonic players, for unfortunately they simply fol 
lowed their leader’s beat. Unlike Castor and Pollux, the 
soloist and the orchestra were seldom together 

The tempo of the “Meistersinger” Prelude was by far 
too fast, and naturally led to grief in the development 
section The woodwinds could not go the ridiculou 
pace, and all discretion and unity went to the winds. It 
was an unhappy ending to a most unfortunate season oi 
concerts. The achievements of the Philharmonic Society 
cannot this year be summed up, as usual, for there wer« 
no achievements. There is only one remedy for the pres 
ent condition of affairs, and that remedy may be applied 
when the society shortly elects its conductor for the con 
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LATE LONDON NEWS. 


Rel ie Htihae a Sk 
HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, ‘ 
March 28, 1903. { 

HE postponement of the sentence recently passed 

upon St. James’ Hall for another two years has 

resulted in a fresh lease of life being given to 

the Popular Concerts, and it was announced in 

program of that which took place on Saturday 
afternoon, the last of the present series, that Professor 
Kruse has arranged twenty concerts for next season and 
that he has also decided to revive the old Monday con- 
ceris, which came to an untimely end a year or two ago. 
fhe Kruse Quartet is not, perhaps, the best combination 
in the world for sustaining the interest of a series of forty 
concerts. It is a well meaning, careful institution, which ob- 
vicusly practices hard and has, moreover, done some very 
good work. Unfortunately, however, it has its limitations, 
and its sympathies are decidely narrow. Thus while it 
can do very fair justice to certain composers, among them 
Beethoven and Brahms and Mendelssohn, there is an im- 
mense literature of chamber music which must lie hope- 
lessly beyond its powers, and I cannot picture the Kruse 
Quartet doing even moderate justice to Mozart, Schubert 
or Haydn, for the reason that they are altogether too 
stolid, or to Dvorak or Smetana, because fire and romance 
have no places in their temperaments. Saturday’s con- 
cert, the program of which was devoted entirely to Bee- 
thoven, found them, comparatively speaking, at their best. 
The performances of the second Rasoumowski Quartet 
and of the melodious Serenade Trio in D, in which they 
were joined by Mr. Fransella, were not, it is true, flawless, 
and one could occasionally have wished for a more per- 
The readings, however, were sympathetic 
and interesting, and if the Kruse Quartet always played 
as well there would be less room for.complaint. As it is, 
there can be no doubt that chamber music has fallen un- 
der somewhat of a cloud in England. Orchestral con- 
certs now engage the public attention almost entirely. For 
every fifty that go to an orchestral concert only ten will go 
to a chamber concert, except, perhaps, in such extreme 
cases as the Joachim series, but these have an audience of 
their own. There is, of course, a vogue in such matters, 
and it so happens that orchestral music is now at the top 
of the see-saw, while chamber music is at the bottom. 
Probably the latter will recover its waning prestige in time, 
but it may be doubted whether the Kruse Quartet or the 
Popular Concerts will render much assistance. The Pops. 
have had their day and it is time that some new and un- 
fainiliar institution took their place, while the Kruse Quar- 
tet has such serious limitations that it is not to be hoped 
that any enterprise which they may set on foot will win a 


fect intonation. 


marked success. 


Comparisons, of course, are odious, but it is impossible 
in this instance not to make mention of the performances 
of the Brodsky Quartet, which came from Manchester to 
take part in the Broadwood concert of Thursday evening. 
This was, I believe, the first appearance of this quartet in 
London, though it has won great fame in the North. It 
was naturally impossible to form an absolutely accurate 
estimate of its powers in the course of a single concert, 
particularly as the Broadwood directors had wunwisely 
chosen a Philharmonic evening. But in Beethoven’s pos- 
thumous Quartet in F Dr. Brodsky and his confréres dis- 
played such rare powers that they left one with a strong 
desire to hear them again. Technically speaking, it is 
obvious that they form a perfect quartet. Each member 
of it is a fine executant and is capable of doing absolute 
tothe music. They have evidently learned the value 
of rehearsal, and the ensemble is as perfect as that of any 
quartet that we have heard here, and a great deal more 
perfect than that of most. But, with all their finish, there 
is nothing in the least mechanical about their playing. 
Their reading of the Beethoven Quartet was that of four 
fine artists who are united by a common bond of sym- 
and who have by long practice learned to 
play as one man. It is such playing as this that we 
should like to hear in London, and, unless the Brodsky 
Quartet will pay us very frequent visits, it is difficult to 
A series of concerts given 


listice 


pathy and taste 


see how we are to obtain it. 


by such a quartet would probably do much toward reviving 
that interest in chamber music which seems to be becom- 
ing a thing of the past. It is small wonder that the pub- 
lic will not attend the tame and slipshod performances of 
masterpieces which one hears only too often in our concert 
halls. But there is nothing tame or slipshod about the play- 
ing of the Brodsky Quartet, and the more that we hear of 
it the better. 
Ss & 


lo revert to the Popular Concert, one of its most de- 
lightful features was the excellent singing of Prof. Jo- 
hannes Messchaert, the celebrated baritone from Wies- 
baden. His art is essentially of the quiet order, and dra- 
matic singing is not to be expected from him. But his 
periormances of the cycle, “An die ferne Geliebte,” and of 
a number of the Scotch songs with accompaniments for 
piano, violin and violoncello, were so refined and sympa- 
thetic that our own singers might have learned much from 
him. Probably few of the audience suspected that the song 
described in the program as “Das Baschen in unsr’m 
Strasschen” was none other than our old friend, “Sally in 
Our Alley,” or knew that Beethoven had arranged this 
most familiar air. There was, it is true, something incon- 
gruous in the idea of a Dutch singer giving Scotch songs in 
German, but it was pleasant to be reminded of the exist- 
ence of this delightful set of songs, which are very rarely 
heard. 
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‘lwo other chamber concerts were given during the 
week. ‘Lhe first was that of Josef Holbrooke, a young 
and ardent disciple of all that is most modern in music. 
Though he is still only twenty-four, the name of his 
works is already legion, and he experienced, conse- 
quently, no difficulty in making up a program entirely of 
his own compositions, That he was altogether wise in 
so doing may, perhaps, be doubted. He is certainly 
clever and he possesses a flow of good ideas. But his 
technic is not as yet fully developed and he does not 
always put his ideas to the best use. Consequently his 
shorter compositions proved, on the whole, to be the 
most satisfactory, notably a Serenade for piano and vio- 
loncello, in which he was joined by W. H. Squire, and a 
Berceuse for violin, played by John Saunders. But his 
more extended compositions, particularly his “In Me- 
moriam” quintet, were full of promise, and we may hope 
for very good things from him in future. For Mr. Hol- 
brooke is evidently not content to walk in the beaten 
track, and though his experiments occasionally lead him 
astray, he should do very well when his gifts have ma- 
tured. 

Ste & 


The concert given by the Grimson Quartet on Wednes- 
day afternoon at St. James’ Hall deserves passing men- 
tion, if only for the excellent motives by which the con- 
cert givers are actuated. Miss JeSsie Grimson has evi- 
dently trained her quartet well and carefully, and the 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s beautiful work in E flat 
minor was very creditable indeed. 

oe «& 

Had Gordon Tanner's performance of Beethoven’s Vio- 
lin Concerto been omitted the concert which the 
Philharmonic Society gave at the Queen’s Hall on Thurs- 
day evening the program would have been reduced to 
more reasonable proportions, and we should have suf- 
fered no very serious loss. Otherwise the concert was 
one of quite unusual interest. Emil Sauer’s new Piano 
Concerto in E flat is not, it is true, a masterpiece, but 
the pianist played it so brilliantly that it scored a suc- 
cess. It resembles the concertos of most other virtuosi 
in that it consists of a brilliant solo, written upon rather 
cheap tunes, with an uninteresting orchestral accompani- 
ment. It is neither worse nor better than the majority of 
such compositions, and it is effective enough in its own 
little way. No one, apparently, enjoyed it more than 
Sauer himself, who threw himself into his task con amore 
and delighted his audience with his remarkable display of 
technic. A much more interesting novelty was Arthur 
Hervey’s overture “Youth,” which met with a great suc- 
cess when it was produced at the last Norwich Festival. 
That it fully deserved this success no one who heard it 


irom 





on Thursday can have doubted. It is a buoyant, fresh 
and wholesome work, which shows that its composer’s 
outlook upon life is far from being jaundiced. From a 
vigorous and manly introduction, which breathes the very 
spirit of the fresh air, it passes to a portrait of a maiden 
at her spinning wheel, and thence again to a charming 
love episode, which is delightfully free from all senti 
mentality. A repetition of the brilliant march with which 
the overture opens brings it to a close. The themes on 
which it is founded are original and well chosen, and 
their development shows Mr. Hervey to be a writer of 
fine musicianship. The work is brilliantly scored. The 
symphony was that by Dvorak in G, a work which is 
so seldom played here that it must have been practically 
new to the greater part of the audience. It is to be hoped 
that in reviving this splendid symphony Dr, Cowen has 
set an example which other conductors will not be slow 
to follow. The performance could hardly have been 
better. 
eH & 

Other concerts have been given on Wednesday by 
Frank Merrick, and on Thursday by Arthur Newstead 
and by Miss Hill Rivington and Miss Marjorie Robert- 
son. ZARATHUSTRA. 
London Notes. 

The narrowminded intolerance, the partiality and the 
prejudice of the musical criticism of the Times have long 
been a matter of comment in musical circles. “E. A. B.,” 
the well known musical critic of the Daily News, with 
characteristic independence, writes in today’s issue of that 
paper as follows: 

In an announcement dealing with the proposed Nationa 
of British Music, the Times recently said: “The very fact that on 
neither list (the committee) 
the names that figure most frequently in the profess 


is itself a sign that the scheme is to be worked 
parenthesis, I 


Festival 


executive or general appear any f 


yal world of 
music with com 


mendable freedom from spirit.”” Sy way of 
should point out that the name of the 
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be found 


foregoing 
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Times critic is to 


on the general committee list. notice the 
unnecessary hit at certain prominent composers, 
editor of the Musical Herald, in the April number of that excel 
lent periodical, has this to say on the matter: “This hit at the pro 

leading conductors and 
friendly 
friendliness 


but refrained e 


thoroughly undeserved. Our 
distinguished by 
We 


the 


fession is 
attitude to each 
with 


remark of 


their 
this 


composers are 
pleasure 
this 


spirit 


notice 


that 


other’s works often 
The 
kind 


but they show strong preferences, 


Times is last paper should make a 
We will not say that its musical columns show party 
which are not altogether founded 
is unfortunate that this sentence ap 
Mackenzie, one of our leading pro 
a representative English 


more 


on artistic considerations. It 
peared on the day that Sir A. C. 
fessional musicians, sailed for Canada with 
program which he 
than a dozen of his contemporaries, 
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Probate to the will of James Henry T. Broadwood, of 
Capel, near Dorking (England), director of J. Broad- 
wood & Sons, Limited, piano manufacturers to the King 
and Queen, who died on January 22, has been granted to 
H. W. Lyall, 4 Bishopsgate street Within, and L. T 
Whalley, of Capel. The testator’s sworn at 
£92,689 10s. 5d. ($463,445). 


interest trom 


had compiled with cordial 


estate 1s 


Von Klenner Pupils’ Lenten Recital. 
HE pupils of Mme. Evans von Klenner gave a Lenten 
recital at their teacher’s residence studio, 230 West 
Fifty-second street, Friday afternoon, of last week. Gems 
from the standard oratorios were sung Miss Maric 
O’Brien, who gave “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” from Han 
del’s “Joshua,” and Miss Luella Ferrin, who sang “With 
Verdure Clad,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” have charming 
voices, and their singing was quite unusual for young 
students. Mrs. Katharine S. Bonn, a professional pupil, 
sang “O Salutaris,” by Verdi, and made a deep impres 
sion by her finished and fervid singing. 


Sunday Ensemble Concert. 
HE in the series of three concerts by the four 
women string players—the Misses Olive Mead, 
Bertha Bucklin, Anna Otten and Lillian Littlehales—was 
given Sunday afternoon at the home of Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard, 145 West Fifty-eighth street. Arthur Whiting, the 
pianist, assisted. The program included the Richard 
Strauss Sonata for Violin and Piano in E flat major, the 
Haydn Quartet in G major and the Rubinstein Trio for 
piano, viclin and ’cello. 
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Vienna a young American pianist made her 
début Miss Ethel 


name, and she is a 


Newcomb is the lady’s 
of Leschetizky, and 
does him great hono1 Kunst 
und Musik describes her as playing with solid 


Schumann’s Concerto in A minor 
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pupi 
The critic of the 


bravura technic 


Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was given last month at 
the Danzig Academy, and was received with great enthu 


siasm by the critics and the public 
Se & 


The friends of the late Augusta Holmés are organizing 
a concert to be conducted by Colonne, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to a monument to 
in the 


her memory 


Versailles 
a & 
The French Minister of Instruction that 
henceforth women of French nationality, unmarried, be- 


tween the ages of fifteen and thirty, shall be admitted to 
compete for the Grand Prix of Rome 


= «& 


cemetery ol 


has decided 


A singular jubilee was lately celebrated at Zurich he 
Concert Society of that Swiss city repeated without any 
change the program of a concert given there fifty years 
by Richard Wagner, ai hi 


s residence in Switzer 


age 
land 
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Professor Zumpe enriched the program of the fifth con 
Munich 
part of a symphonic cycle, “The Journey of Odysseus,” 


cert of the Academy at with a genuine novelty, 


It is a well constructed work, with great 
d c 


interest to the 


by Emil Bohe 
skill in combination, brilliant orchestration, and the 
tion is clear throughout and increases in 


end. 
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At the Bellini Theatre of Naples a new opera, “Ermi- 


was lately produced 
it procured for the composer, Lucantonio, 


nia,” It is only in one act, but one 


act as it 15s 
fifty-six recalls. There are only three characters in the 
piece, and, at the end, as the tenor and soprano both meet 
a violent death, the baritone is the only survivor. The 
composer may be justly proud of fifty-six recalls for two 
corpses. If the baritone had only perished what an oppor 
a Trio de Cadavres! 
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tunity ior 


Five years ago, in 1898, Mile. Poulet, a pupil at the 
Conservatory of Lyons, complained of Professor Jemain 


for certain “unconceivable liberties he took during his 


course of instruction,” and asked permission to change 





EDWARD ILES’ VOGAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


“Evidence of the 
good training imparted 
by Mr. Edward Iles was 
displayed yesterday 
evening when thisartis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
ward a number of pu- 

ils at the Bechstein 

all. His method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and abso- 
lutely free from trick- 
ery. by which he insures 
an even production, ad- 
ded to attention to good 
phrasing and clear en- 
unciation, two great es- 
sentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
ist.”—Standard. 

“Mr. Edward llesisa 
vocalist who in voice 
and style strikingly 
suggests Mr. Hen- 
schel.” —Manchester 
City News. 








AUL POQUEL, 


PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, IX. 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
JACQUES THIBAUD. JOS. HOLLMAN ETc. 








torial art.” 





her professor Ihen came alter 
cations and rows of all kinds, ending in the lady's expul 
She was at once admitted to 


Her request was refused. 


sion from the 
the Academy of Music at 
brilliant scholar. Her 
Conservatory for damages, 
gation, the Court of Appeals of Lyons has 
Jemain to pay 1,000 francs 
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Conservatory 
she became a 
the 
a long series of liti 
condemned M 


3erlin, of which 


father brought suit against 


and after 


M. Charpentier, the composer of “Louise,” been in 


terviewed at Vienna. He likes that city; he feels better 
here than in any German town that he has seen. Why, at 
Serlin the barber ruined his beard! Speaking of German 
nusic he said, according to the Neue Freie Presse: “The 
nfluence of German music on French art is comparable 
to the influence of a wet nurse on the baby she is nursing. 
[t still remains the child of its parents. We three, Du- 
bussy, Bruneau and I, Dubussy the symbolist, Bruneau 
and I the realists, are today in France most influenced 
by Wagner. I have learned much from Massenet, and 
ove him. Thus the Wagnerian milk, Massenet and my 
French nature, my temperament, are the synthesis of my 
art. But in art you will find also a Montmartre ‘Fronde.’ 
Our circle then consisted of—ten years ago—Vilette, 
Leandre, the painters; Donnay, the poet; myself and many 
All of us, Vilette, Leandre, Donnay and I, have 
‘Fronde’ spirit, that precious 
growth that only flourishes on our soil. I once played the 
violin in small Paris theatres. Then came the Prix de 
Rome, and from Rome I brought home the first act of 
A symphony, ‘Life of a Poet,’ dating from that 
time, I have now changed into an opera. Next year it will 
e played in Germany, in Hamburg and elsewhere, before 
Paris. For in Paris it can only be given in the Grand 
Opera, and they do not as yet let me in. ‘Life of a Poet’ 

a kind of prelude to ‘Louise.’ The first act takes place 

the Villa Medici, the last in the Maison Rouge. Really 
my life is as truly contained in this work as in ‘Louise,’ 
in which I speak only of myself. So what each of us has 
experienced—well, I have only had the audacity to set it 
to music. I can absolutely not compose for a strange text. 
far too modest to set to music material from Shake- 
Goethe, or other poets far tod 
I can serve nobody, and share with nobody. 
text than intrigue 


has 


thers. 
me thing in common, the 


Louise.’ 


1 am 
speare, 3esides, I am 
authoritative. 
I can no more compose on another’s 
with another man’s wife.” 
Charpentier made this last very un-French declaration 
with pride and deep feeling, although he cherishes the 
conviction that life without love, lots of love, is quite un- 
thinkable. After a pause of a few minutes, during which 
he seemed to see floating before his eyes the maiden train 
of the mountain dedicated and devoted to all the gods of 
love, he continued: “I text and music at the 
time, so I am ready with both at the same time. In 
head the musical thought is always the primary one. Then 
I form the words; I not only feel, I think, too, in music; 
I believe also that one can philosophize in music. Today 
music is not only the ornament but the speech of the soul. 
The cultured man of today translates all his feelings into 
thoughts. Love has long ceased to be the mere instinctive 
feeling it once was. It has taken on board a carg@ of 
thought. I believe, too, one can draw with tones as well 
as with the pencil 


lined as sharply by music 


write same 


my 


The silhouette of a hero can be out 
as by any other method of pic- 





DRESDEN. 
a 
DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, ; 
are 903 j 


i here lately 


eS) ERDI’S opera “Amelia,” revived 


gave Von Schuch a br 


reveai in 


lliant opportunity 


iull his exceptional 
Verd 
partly antiquated—at 


fresh 


powers 48 4a 


conductor of l[hough the music oi 


Amelia” may be least 
and 


Frau 


rhe lady is a good singer 


n goes t sounded 


young reading New to us was 
Abendrot! 


but she lacks 


Richard Strau 
to attract 
Strauss’ program 
“Death and Transfiguration”; 
kowsky’s “Woywode.” An 
“Messidor” the list of 
Strauss the conductor does 

The Berlin 
Liszt's “lTass« in 
his 


sufficiently 


attention here 


two from his 

Liszt's 
intermezzo 
modern 


Strauss 


compl ted 
the com 


, 
not fival 


poser Kapellmeister's best reproductions 


were which he worked up a glorious 


His orchestra is n 


Che 


there 


climax, and own tone poem 


vet drilled warrant tours 


local criticisms were therefore not enthusiastic, and 


fore as a conductor Strauss achieved but a succés d’estime 


n the Saxon capita re as a mposer he stands 


first 


n his farewell recital repeated his earlier suc 


Beethoven's (¢ 


Kubelilh 
esses here oncerto formed his introduc 
¢ 


engaged to be 
was 


number. Ha been only lately 


ied to a 


1aps too happy 


ing 
Hungarian countess, the violinist 


tory 
mat per 
whicl 
W 1eni 
nded 


ave 


to do full justice to a work out of 


taie Ol a ile 


rto the 


temperament 


peaks the hard experience In 
awski’s D minor Conce 


best to Kubelik’s 


aniations 


last movement resp 
Paganini’s “God 
the King” v capped the climax of virtuosity 

In this respect 


Kubelik 
| 


“demoniacal,” h 


trifle to 
thing 


s said to have been a feature of Paganini's 


Technic seems but a 


his riect Any owever (an 


art is 


attribute that 


hypnotic playing), I failed to detect in this talented, we 
hal 


valance unassuming Bohemian boy 
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Beel, new to us, is another calist heard in 
of her 
and 


nge public criticism. 


own presence sO! 


ilent a pleasing 


Bertrand Roth's 

Dresden’s rhe 

was devoted t orks by Felix Dras given 
Percy Sherwood, Johannes 

and Elisa Kannengiesset A 

| 


feature in 
formance reke 
following artists 
Elsa Schjelderup 


remarkable 


by the 
Smith, 
most an 
Roth 


chamber 


composition is the Sonata (‘cello 


piano) op. 51 \ fortnight later I attended another 


matinee, the program of which was made up of 


music compositions by Dvorak and lieder by Pfitzner 


ing the holy 
powers, these 


Walde, a 


The stay in the 


As given by Luise Ottermann, a 
individuality 


singer posses 


hre, and great interpretative 


songs made a decided impression. Miss Doris 


young vocalist of promise, also assisted 
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comfortable hall is a delight greatly enhanced by the 
amiability of the host and the hostess in receiving their 
guests. Among these there were several big lights of 
Dresden’s social and artistic circles, with Prince Heinrich 
XXIV of Reuss at their head. 
es € 

Eduard Reuss this year in his piano recital introduced 
himself favorably as a pedagogue, bringing two of his 
pupils, Miss Dienger and Mr, Géllner, before the public. 
Playing Liszt’s ‘Concerto Pathétique,” for two pianos, 
they were indeed a compliment to their teacher. Mr. 
Reuss, the successful Liszt biographer and able pianist, is 
the readers of this journal to need 
He performed several Liszt selections, 


well known to 
further comment. 
among them the two Legends, 

ese = 

Bungert’s ‘““Odysseus’ Return” achieved an ideal repro- 
duction at the Opera the other night. The whole cycle will 
follow in May next, closing with “Odysseus’ Death,” orig- 
inally intended for production in January. 
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At present Wagner’s “Ring” is running before crowded 
houses and enthusiastic audiences. The cast is the usual 
one. Wagner is the trump card in Dresden. On Feb- 
ruary 13 Burrian for the first time impersonated Tristan 
Malten, Isolde, roused the audience 


to enthusiasm 


too 


here. unexcelled as 


Se & 


Weber’s 
rate, 


“Freischiitz” took 


The 600th performance of 
house full 


was first the 


place last week. The cast 
and the representation ideal. 
se € 

Raoul Pugno was the soloist of the last Royal Sym- 
He played the Mozart Concerto, E flat, 
in perfect fashion. As to his interpretation of the soli 
(Chopin, &c.,) critical opinions differed. At any rate he 
was applauded. Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre,” Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” and Beethoven’s “Leonore” Over-- 
ture, No, 3, completed the fine program. 
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Merrick B. Hildebrandt, the American violin 
his wife and the vocalist Margarete Bruch gave a concert 
March 22. Mr. Hildebrandt displayed all those good 
qualities that have on previous occasions been duly re- 
corded, purity of intonation, musical conception 
a thoroughly reliable technic. His wife is a good 
pianist and musician of the Lamond school. Frl. Bruch 
(musi likely indisposed) was not in the best of form. 

eS & 

Dr. W. Rabl’s opera “Liane” experienced a successful 
initial hearing at Strassburg. The libretto, according to 
report, is very good, the music Wagnerian in pattern. 

A. INGMAN. 


phony concert. 


virtuoso, 


on 


notably 


and 


Anna Miller Wood. 
HE third studio recital of Miss Wood’s advanced pu- 
pils took place at the Pierce Building, Boston, on 
The following program was given: 
Perlen 





March 25 
Das Meer hat seine 
Morning Dew 

Mother-sorrow - 
I.’Heure de Pourpre 


....Grieg 
..e++e+Holmés 


vd ecbderuseesdavecedhiontenddeeeanedaeene Lang 


May 
Gounod 


A Song of 
ade 


April.. 


oerer 
"Twas 
Violin solo, Canzonetta..... 
Mai 
D'une Prison ones —_ 
Should He Upbraid coceessecscccoccegeeeesesoeeansoneieeeee Bishop 
Miss Littell. 
Duets— 
Sous le Dé Epais (Lakmé)...... 


Estudiantina 


pevetucccdlina Delibes 
...++.Lacome 


Giordani 
ee 
Johns 


Caro mio Ben 
Song 


Blossoms 


Dance 
Where 
Foote 


oy ....Leroux 
nidnad ieee Massenet 


O Swallow, Flying South.. 


Le Nil, with violin obligato 


Sevillani ; 
Miss Reed 


A Musician Dies in the Street. 

AXIMILIAN FRITZ, a musician who came from 
Berlin several years ago, died Sunday morning in 

the street near his home in Brooklyn. Mr. Fritz became 
and before the hospital ambulance reached 
The musician lived in Graham 
avenue near Power street. The parents of the musician 
reside in Berlin and are reported to be well off. Fritz 


suddenly ill, 


his side he was dead 


was thirty-three years old 


Summer Opera in New York. 
*T* HERE will be another season of summer opera here 


at Terrace Garden, beginning May 30. There will 
revival of Offenbach’s real comic 
Later “Il Trovatore” and other 


be for the 
opera, “The Brigands.” 


standard operas are to be sung. 


opening a 


Cincinnati, O io, April 4, 1903. 


HE symphony season had in its final afternoon 
concert yesterday in Music Hall a remarkable 
attestation of the high standard of excellence it 
has reached during the past few months of its 
training and progress under Mr. Van der 
Stiicken’s direction. The program was strongly 

contrasted—between the Beethoven Symphony in F, No. 8, 
and two selections from present representatives of the most 
modern school—the love scene from “‘Feuersnoth,” of Rich- 
ard Strauss, and the prelude to Act II of Siegfried Wag- 
opera of “Der Barenhauter,” the concert closing 
the colossal overture to “1812,” of Tschaikow- 
The orchestra gave the symphony a reading which 
was a positive delight to listen to. Its joyous moods were 
given an exuberant, elastic interpretation. The short little 
phrases, with their dramatic surprises, which seem to be 
questions tantalizingly put, and as facetiously answered, 
were alive and pregnant with meaning. 

There was individuality in every one of them. If Bee- 
thoven meant to toy with his own exuberance of resources 
the orchestra caught his spirit exactly, and presented a 
beautiful copy of the fascinating poetry and imagery of 
the symphony. The first movement was read with remark- 
able grace and swing—with attention to crescendos and 
poetic shading. The second movement, with its melody 
of transcendental beauty skipping, humer, was 
the most pleasing, and the orchestra had certainly 
struck the correct keynote of its spirit. The stately tempo 
of the minuet was well observed in the third movement, 
and the contrasts in the finale were of fervor,and char- 
In fact, the reading of the entire symphony was full 
of character. Character and meaning stood out in every 
orchestral phrase. It was Beethoven interpreted with his 
manly joyfulness, his exuberance of spirits, without any 
weakly sentimentality. Mr. Van der Stucken’s conception 
was healthy, vigorous and of the highest ideals of poetry. 

The Richard Strauss number was so well received by 
the audience that Mr. Van der Stucken gave it da capo. 
A tremendous climax was reached by the orchestra in the 
Tschaikowsky Overture. Mme. Lillian Blauvelt achieved 
a triumph in a city where for a long time she has been a 
prime favorite. She is easily the best coloratura soprano 
on the concert stage at the present day. 
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ner’s 
with 
sky. 


acter. 


['wo musicians of note were last week selected by the 
hoard of trustees to succeed Mr. Van der Stucken at the 
College of Music. Brahm Van den Berg will take his 
place as director of the college chorus and of the college 
oper@ school, and José Marien becomes his successor as 
director of the college orchestra. The appointments were 
decided on by the board of trustees and were later an- 
nounced to the college faculty by Professor Van der 
Stucken, who remains as honorary dean, but has been re- 
lieved of all duties at the college at his own re- 
quest in order to devote himself to musical com- 
position. Professor Brahm Van den Berg has _ been 
teaching piano at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic since last October, when he arrived in America from 
Belgium, where he had achieved a name as a musical con- 
ductor. He had been conductor of the Opera House at 
Tournai, Belgium one season; at Algiers, Africa, two 
years; at Antwerp two years, and in France. He is still 
a young man, having been born in Cologne, Germany, in 
1876. He studied music at the Conservatory of Antwerp 
under Benoit. who was also the teacher of Van der 
Stucken; also under Wieniawski, Stephany, Leschetizky 
and Jan Blockx. 


José Marien has been concertmaster of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra since its formation, seven years ago. He 
was born February 15, 1860, in Antwerp and studied in 
Brussels under Wieniawski and other masters. He was 
choir boy and later a musician as the Cathedral of Ant- 
werp. Then he became first violinist at the Royal Theatre, 
after which he succeeded his former teacher, Antoine 
Bacot, as soloist at the Antwerp Harmonie Concerts. In 
1886 he became concertmaster at the Brussels Exposition, 
and two years later organized a series of classical concerts. 
Then he made an extended concert tour through Europe 
as a soloist, after which he became famous as conductor 
of the popular concerts at the Palais de I’Industrie, a posi- 
tion he filled eight years, after which he came to America. 

It was also announced that the dean will hereafter be 
selected by the faculty instead of by the trustees of the 
college, and that he will be regarded as the voice of the 
faculty, This innovation was at once put into effect by 
the faculty by the unanimous re-election of W. S. Ster- 
ling as dean for the ensuing year. Mr. Gantvoort con- 
tinues as manager of the college, a position which he has 
filled with gratifying success. 
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The work on the new buildings of the College of Music 
is being zealously prosecuted. The projected concert 
hall will have a seating capacity of 800 and enjoy the ad- 
vantage of complete isolation from the disturbing sounds 
of the street or those of the college teaching rooms. It 
will contain a new organ. The floor and ceiling will be 
of concrete and the building absolutely fireproof. The 
stage is to be adapted and equipped for operatic per- 
formances. 
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There was the charm of unusual merit in the seventh 
evening concert Tuesday night, March 31, in Sinton Hall, 
by advanced students of the College of Music. To begin 
with the best that offered, the piano duets, Im- 
promptu, on “Manfred”; a transcription by Reinecke of 
Schumann’s work, and the Scharwenka’s 
B flat minor Concerto, played by Miss Emma Beiser and 
Miss Mary L. Akels, offered many points for genuine ap 
preciation. The poetic was much in evidence, and there 
was a touch of virility in the Scharwenka Scherzo. Sucli 
facile, beautiful technic is always fascinating, whatever 
may be lacking in strong contrasts and maturity of con- 
ception. William Scully, baritone, sang Gounod’s “She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” and a group of songs by 
Schubert, Mozart and Schumann. His voice has re- 
sonance, quality and range, but more temperament is 
needed. A prominent 'cellist appeared in the person of 
Frank Saffer, who played the andante and finale from 
Golterman’s Concerto, No. 4, with technical finish and 
musical tone. Miss Harriet O. Smith played as an open- 
ing of the concert Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata No. 6 
With some uncertainties in the registration, as well as at- 
tack, the general impression was nevertheless a good 
one, and the final allegro was splendidly given. In the 
absence of Mr. Van der Stucken, the college chorus, in 
selections from Dvorak’s “Echoes of Moravia,” was di- 
rected by A. J. Gantvoort. The delicate and quaint 
moods of the music were well sustained in some of the 
movements, while others lacked cohesiveness and enthu- 


was 


Scherzo from 


siasm. 
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One of the most important announcements in connection 
with the College of Music was made Thursday by the 
board of trustees when it was given out that Mme. Tecla 
Vigna had been engaged for the faculty next year. 
Madame Vigna left the College of Music five years ago to 
conduct a vocal school of her own, and succeeded in build 
ing up one of considerable distinction. She was especially 
devoted to the dramatic and operatic art. Under her di- 
rection several operas were given, among them Tirindelli’s 
“Blane et Noir,” and recently Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” 
which attracted wide attention because they presented 
students in the professional attainments. Madame Vigna 
was connected with the College of Music almost from the 
beginning of its quarter century’s history. Under its first 
president, George Ward Nichols, she built up a strong 
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SARAH MASTEN, KINGSTON, N, Y. 
Has recently completed a series of successful recitals. 


Piano Pupil of EB. M. BOWMAN, Steinway Hall, New Work. 
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MARK M. FONAROFF, Violinist 
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To my highly esteemed friend and tutor, Mr, Mark M Fonaroff, 
from his sincere and thankful pupil, MISHEL. 


APRIL 23, 1901 
DEAR MR. FONAROFF 

I ought to have written to you long ago and must apologize for 
not having done so. I am a very lazy writer and that was the only 
reason. 

I am thankful to you for having sent your gifted Ste Miss 
Dora Hochstein, to finish her musical education at the Royal Man 
chester College of Music. I hope she will do us credit. At the 
beginning she was tired from the long } urney and everything was 
strange to her, but now I am quite satisfied with her and congratu 
late you for having prepared her so we 3 she is also very 
pt to you, and it is very touching to hear her speak of you 
and to praise you every moment 

I hope you are quite well one ha apDy , Brodsky joins me i: 
kind regards to you and Mrs ynar« irs sincerely 


age dean 


No. 6 West Eighty-cighth street, 
New York, March 6, 1898 
MY DEAR MR. FONAROFF 
I beg your pardon for the tardiness of this note, which is written 
to say that I shall gladly recommend you as a teacher of the violin 
should anybody care to ask my opinion on so important a matter 


} 


Respectfully 
_ ov 
= ~ 


DECEMBER 3, 1901 





MR. MARK FONAROFF 

Dear Srtre—Last Sunday Platon Brounoff brought your pupil 
Mishel Shapiro, to my residence and the boy played for me. It 
gives me great pleasure to say that I was very much p leased with 
his performance; that I think he has genuine, unusual talent, and 
that I believe it will be decidedly worth while to have him educated 
in Europe. Personally I enjoyed his playing more than I did 
Kubelik’s last night. Yours truly, 





J Sener 
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The warm endorsement of Mark M. Fonaroff as a 
teacher of the violin by such world renowned authorities 
as Adolph Brodsky and Hugo Heermann is the best proof 
of his work. These endorsements came unsolicited and 
sprang from exact knowledge of the results achieved by Mr 
Fonaroff, who, as a modest artist, has hesitated somewhat 
to let the world know of it. The success of such young vio 
linists as Mishel Shapiro (who will study in Europe with 
Heermann), Dora Hochstein (now with Brodsky in Man 
chester), Alexander Fidelmann, who after his course with 
Fonaroff went to Brodsky, and was last season soloist at 
the famous Gewandhaus concerts, and the growing reputa- 
tions of Master Wolsky, one and one-half years his pupil; 
Mishel Bernstein, who was with Thomson and is now 
= Ysaye, and lastly of a promising lad named Samuel 

Gardner, aged eleven, of Russian birth—all justify this 
sterling artist and teacher, Mark M. Fonaroff, in proclaim 
ing something of this to the world. 

Before coming to this country he had already gained 
reputation in Russia as a violinist and teacher. Apropos, 
herewith is a translation of an article which appeared in 
the Elizabethgrad (Russia) Wiestnik of September 12 
1886: 

The last concert to | zive y the violinist and instructor, Mark 
M. Fonaroff, will take pl 1 a few days. In him Elizabethgrad 
loses an experienced instruct« and talented artist e shall not 
dwell on the playing of the } y esteemed Mr. Fonaroff. This is 
well known to everyone th the annual charitable concerts 
given by him. Neither shall we dwell upon his activity and success 
as a teacher; the proof of this is in the numerous pupils, some of 
whom have devoted themselves exclusively to the violin with great 
success. Through his love and understanding of human nature, he 


operatic school, and several performances of operas, such 
as “Cinderella” and others, were given in Dexter Hall with 
great éclat and success under her personal direction. She 
trained one of her pupils for the part of Fidelio in Bee- 
thoven’s opera, which was given in Music Hall by the 
Colonel Mapleson Company at one of the opera festivals 
Among the distinguished pupils who have gained fame in 
this country and abroad may be mentioned Amelia Groll, 
Madame Rimancozy and Rose Cecilia Shay 
=e = 


The cosmopolitan series of three evenings devoted to 
the performance of trios for piano, violin and violoncello 
by composers of different nationalities was brought to a 
close by Messrs. Theodore Bohlmann, Tirindelli and 
Klammsteiner in the Cincinnati Conservatory concert 
hall, Miss Clara Bauer directress, on Thursday evening, 
\pril 2. It was a remarkable concert, details of which will 
be given in my next letter. 

=e = 

The “Stabat Mater” of Pergolesi will be sung tomor- 
row (Palm Sunday) at 7:30 p. m. at St. Francis de Sales 
Church, Walnut Hills, under the direction of Arthur J. 
H. Barbour. The regular choir of the church will be 
assisted by members of the chorus of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. At Benediction Martin G. Dumler 
will sing Randegger’s “Save Me, O God.” 


Se <= 


On Easter Sunday Bruno Oscar Klein’s “Missa Solem- 
nis” in D major wil] be produced for the first time in 


awakened in his juvenile pupils sympathy for music The ap 
proaching concert, the last before his departure, is the first for his 
ywn benefit, for while taking part in numerous soirées and concerts 
Mr. Fonaroff never received remuneration, so that in fact every 
concert given by him or in which he too k part during the years 


of his residence in Elizabethgrad was in itself a charity of no mrean 
account. No other teacher has this to his credit. We must also 


record here that he was very active in the circle of fine arts. While 
we express our most sincere regret on his leaving, we wish that he 
may obiain in his new residence the same high regard of society and 
the love of his pupils. Let us hope the — will not fail to 
attend the concert, and thus express well deserved recognition of 
Mr. Fonaroff. 

Here are a few press notices showing in some degree 
his success as an executant in some Eastern cities before 
taking up the important field of teaching: 


Mr. Fonaroff played the Violin Concerto by Mendelssohn like an 
artist, and responded to an encore with a charming morceau.—New 
Haven daily 


Max Fonaroff held the rapt attention of his listeners with the 
marvelously sweet tones of his violin, and received a _ sincerely 
appreciative encore.—New Haven Herak 


The audience was attentive, discriminating and epqvesiotive of 
the new violinist, Mr. Fonaroff, who gave a wondertul display of 
virtuosity.—Middletown (Conn.) daily. 


The popular local violinist, Max Fonaroff, played a couple of 
solos in his usual good taste and style -New laven report, Con 
necticut State Teachers’ Convention. 


Herr Fonaroff, who was heard for the first time in Brooklyn, is 
an artist to whom all praise and honor is due. He couples with a 
perfect technic beautiful quality of tone, and this explains in part 
the stormy applause which was his.—Staats Zeitung 


Cincinnati. At the offertory Mrs. Julius Uihlein will sing 
Mozart’s “Laudamus Te.” 


= < 


Miss Therese Abraham, the talented soprano of this 
city, left this week, accompanied by her mother, for New 
York. They sail on Tuesday for Cherbourg, France, and 
will be away an indefinite length of time. Miss Abraham 
will continue her studies under Madame Marchesi, who has 
predicted for her a great future. 


Frederic Shailer Evans, of the Conservatory of Music 
faculty, presented his pupils in an exceedingly interest- 
ing piano recital on Friday evening, April Program 
was as follows 
Concerto, D major, first movement............ ...Mozart 

Cadenza by Winding. 
Miss Selma Benjamin. 
Concerto, B flat major, first movement 6BOs 0 cps v0 sese sos MOOETt 
Cadenza by Reinecke. 
Miss Norma Elizabeth Geier 
Etude, D minor tech de ‘ Jensen 
Frihlingsrauschen — Sinding 
Miss Grace Adele Kite, 
Concerto, D minor, op. 40, second and third movements. . Mendelssohn 
Miss Edna Witham. 
Concerto, C minor, op. 185, first movement 
Miss Elizabeth Ranly. 
Concerto, F sharp minor, op. 69, third movement. .... Hiller 
Miss Dot Fay Trott 
Concertstiick, op. Von Weber 
Larghetto ma non troppo, Allegro passionato, Tempo di Marcia. 
Presto assai. 


Miss Ethel Piland. 


THe Musicat Courter herewith reproduces in facsimile 
a recent letter from Heermann, the great violin virtuoso, 
who has played twice with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
this season. Also letters from Brodsky, now of the Man 
chester Royal Co llege of Music, Manchester, Eagiend, and 
those from two well known critics, the autographs of the 
last three in facsimile Prof. Henry Schradieck and 
Alexander Lambert have also spoken and written in words 
of high praise of Mr. Fonaroff and his wonderful capacity 
as a teacher. Besides these letters, the writer saw a photo 
graph of Brodsky and Fidelmann, sent by Brodsky, with 
the inscription: ““To Mr. Fonaroff, in remembrance of our 
pupil Sasha Fidelmann.’ 

Herewith. is a translation of the Heermann letter, the 
“little pupil” referred to being Mishel Shapiro, pictured 
on this page with his teacher: 

New Yorx, March 13, 


Hicuiy Esteemep Mr, Fonarorr—Your little pupil, who 
to go to Frankfurt, played for me today, and I will not fail 


press to you my astonishment at the results of your tuition 
On such a solid foundation it is not difficult to build further, and 


t especially pleases me that your pupil will receive his general musica! 
education with us in Frankfurt W th best regards, your devoted 
Huco Herrmann 
The well known institution the Educational Alliance 
recognizing in Mr. Fonaroff the right man for the place 
put him in charge of the violin classes, where he has half 
hundred pupils of both sexes and all ages. A review of 
the concert of April 4 appears elsewhere in this issue 


Concert Etude, Waldesrauschen 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, XI 
Miss Corene Harmor 
Mr. Van der Stucken will leave in two weeks for his 
usual five months’ vacation abroad. His two children 
daughter and son—will remain in this city 
J , Homan 


Beatrice Fine Bookings. 


HE California soprano sang February 25 for the Union 
League Club of Brooklyn; March 7 she was solois 

in “The Swan and Skylark,” Newark, N. J.; March 26 
soloist in Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel (Joseph P. Donnelly conductor); April 5, in Ros 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” in Brooklyn, and a few coming en 
gagements are: Knabe Hall, April 10, Leo Arnstein com 
positions; April 12, soloist in Buck’s “Christ the King,” at 
New Haven, Conn., singing at 9 in the morning at the 
Hotel Majestic. Dr. Theodore Moses has engaged her as 
soprano for his summer choir, with Baritone Julian 
Walker. Mrs. Fine’s little daughter, who fell from a 
window 15 feet above the ground, was not seriously hurt 








Leo Lieberman Sings. 
ie LIEBERMAN sang April 1 at the Lenten Mu 
sicale, Hotel Manhattan, given by Hans Kronold 
April 3, with the Leisure Hour Club; April 4, with the 
Gesangverein Harmonie (Carl Hein conductor), at New 
ark, N. J., and some important engagements are pending 
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RECITAL was given at the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Marion, Ind., recently, when the Students’ 
Orchestra made its first appearance. Members 
of the orchestra are: Percy L. Nussbaum, con- 
ductor; Mrs. P. L. Nussbaum, Misses Andris, 

Patton, Morris, O’Neil, Kersey, Hayle, Oesterle, 

Genin, A. Larrimer, A. Davis, Blet- 

Stewart, Pyle, Miller, O'Neil, Tripodi, M. Davis, 

Herff, Karns, Fenstad, McIlrath and B. Larrimer. 
A pupils’ given March 18 by the School of 

Music pupils at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Selden Pratt is head of the piano department of the To- 
ledo (Ohio) Conservatory of Music. 
At Grand Forks, N. D., early in March Miss Wheeler, 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Thompson gave a recital. 
Bethlehem, Pa., will have another Bach festival this 

spring that will continue during the entire week of May 

11 to May 16. 

Miss Josephine M. Kingsley, of Asbury Park, N. J., re- 
cently gave the second in a series of musicales which was 
inaugurated early in the winter. 





Schultz, 
Houayoux ; 


Messrs 
zacker, 
Pr ins, 


recital was 


Miss Calvert, 


At Albany, N. Y., March 22, “The Passion,” by Gaul, 
was given at St. Peter’s Church, under the direction of 
Frank Sill Rogers, organist of the church. 

\t Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. Blanche DeMaine Donald, 
Miss Mabel Shepard, Mrs. Helen Wells and Mrs. Mabel 
Manchester took part in a recent musicale. 


The choir of the Centralville, Mass., is as follows: Har- 
Id Ridlon, Mrs. Jennie Clifton Puffer, John Quinn, 
Mrs. F. L. Roberts, Mrs. Chas. F. Richardson. 

Miss Annette Keith gave a recital April 3, at Toledo, 
Ohio, for junior pupils in instrumental music. They were 
assisted with vocal numbers by Mrs. Harry Dachtler and 
Miss Marsh. 

The quartet of the First Congregational Church, Sag- 
Mich., is composed of Miss Eva M. Lacy, Miss Grace 
Penney, Fred A. McKay, Willard W. Ermeling, Mrs. H. 


B. Burdick, organist 


Sallie 
inaw, 
A song recital was given by James Brennan, basso, pupil 


of Grant Hadley, assisted by Miss Corinne Schultz, pianist, 
pupil of Frank Nagel, at the Highland Park Musical Col- 


lege studio, Des Moines, Ia., March 2 

Miss Grace Jordan, Miss Hazel Gardinere, Mrs. Harry 
larbell, Miss Cecilia M. M. Bainton, William Wesley 
New, J. Hall Gardinere and Mrs. Henry A. Robinson gave 
a concert at North Adams, Mass., March 25. 

Mrs. Greeley, Miss Chase, Mrs. Merriam and Mr. Chase 


members of the Pelham Church choir, Lowell, Mass 
a recent concert they were assisted by Marion Ward, 
and Miss Elsie Umpleby 

N. C 


are 
In 
Miss Katrine Jeannotte 
Asheville, 


Recently at , a musicale was given at the 


residence of Judge Shuford. The following took part: 
Elizabeth Ramsey. Geraldine Jones, Miss Mary Dean Tow 
ers, Kathleen Jones, Mrs. Sevier, Miss Fitzpatrick. The 
oung ladies showed the careful training of their teacher, 
Miss Reynolds 

rhe following took part in the musical program given at 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 31. Miss Jennie Gorkas, Charles 
C. Stevick, Miss Amy Shader, Miss Florence Goodyear, 


10. 
~ — 
’ 
ever traveled Great Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav- 
except in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
Companies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 
The next tour commences the following August 24, at Covent 
at Covent Garden. 


Pounded 1897. 
“Ao Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 
eling in this Company. 
“B” Company is the same as ‘*&’* Company in everything, 
in this Company. 
oS Company is of the same high standard as **@&"’ and **”? 
traveling in this Company. 
The present tour finishesin May, 1908. 
Garden Opera House, London. 
The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 
44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 





Miss Margaret Simmers, Forrest Yoder, Miss Anna Hyde, 
Miss Anna Hinkle, Fred C. Barton and Henry Sherk. 

Mrs. John Ligon, of Jackson, Miss., gave a musical 
recital in Brandon March 24, which was largely attended. 

The choir of St. Peter’s Church, Bridgeport, is composed 
as follows: Miss Lucy Stone, Miss Lizzie Downs, Phillip 
Dollard and Stephen Horan, with William Hagerty, or- 
ganist. 

Among those who took part in the informal musicale 
given by Mrs. Moore recently at Morristown, N. J., were 
the Misses Decker, Fenchwanger, Condict, Humbert, Mun- 
son, Gardner, Scarborough, Bruen and Denton and Wil- 
liam Bruen. 

An informal recital was given recently by several pupils 
of C. E. Pease in his studio at Grand Rapids, Mich. Miss 
Raiguel played the accompaniments and those who sang 
were Miss Hoult, Miss Shafer, Miss Hurt, Misses Grace 
and Blanche Fuller. 

Leo Altman, a Hungarian violinist, 
master of the Lamoureux Orchestra, of Paris, 
paratively new comer to America, has been engaged as head 
of the violin department of the Michigan Conservatory of 
Music at Detroit, Mich. 

At Hagerstown, Md., local musical talent will produce 
the oratorio “Holy City” early in May. The festival has 
been arranged by H. Cumberland Wilson, the new organist 
at St. John’s Episcopal Church. Soloists will be obtained 
from New York and Baltimore. 

At Wheeling, W. Va., March 26, in the Kirkwood Pres- 
byterian Church, at Kirkwood, under the management of 
Mrs. W. E. Krupp, a concert was given by Mrs, Zou 
Hastings-Frazier, Mrs. Frederick F. Faris, Miss Eva Eger- 

‘ter, David Crawford, Mrs. W. E. Krupp, Miss Gertrude 
McConnaughy, James P. Morgan and H. L. Mayes. 

A recital was given March 23 at Indianapolis, Ind., by 
the junior pupils of Miss Bertha Meredith. Those taking 
part in the program were Mildred Barnes, Marguerite En- 
ners, Helen Brandon, Bessie Loor, Ruth Bales, Randolph 
Leedom, Linna Schopp, Marie Brandon, Viola Monger, 
Anna Mitchell, Clarence Monger, Bessie Smith, Mabel 
Kirkpatrick, Florence O’Brien, Harold Nimal, Edna 
Moore, Anna Stinson, Mary Scotten and ihe Orpheus 
Club orchestra. 

A piano recital was given March 26 by the pupils of 
South Jersey Institute, Bridgeton, N. J. Those taking 
part were: Miss Bessie P. Simpkins, Miss Ella F. Pierce, 
Miss May Eisele, Miss Elizabeth Mulford, Miss Miriam 
Ware, Miss Clara Lummis, Miss Bessie Dunham, Miss 
Clara Bradford, Miss Bertha Sagers, Miss Emily G. Locke, 
Miss Mattie Hines, Miss Jessie D. Carman, Miss L. R. 
Wolfe, Miss R. Aker, Miss Florence Redding, Miss Alma 
Bacon and Prof. F. M. Church. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Henry A. Haines, 
Burton, tenor, was heard in a song recital March 
Elizabeth, N. J., assisted by Miss Lorraine Armour, Bruno 
The following were the patronesses 


formerly concert- 
and a com- 


Robert 


20 at 


Huhn, accompanist. 


of the recital: Mrs. G. Carlton Brown, Mrs. Stanley R. 
Brown, Mrs. Thomas M. Clark, Mrs. Sigournay Clark, 
Mrs. Robert Davidson, Mrs. A. V. Dimock, Mrs. Clar- 


ence de Goll, Mrs. James S. Fisher, Mrs. Henry A. Haines, 
Mrs. H. T. B. Harris, Mrs. A. W. Knapp, Mrs. Alonzo 
Pettitt, Mrs. R. G. R. Sanford, Mrs. S. S. Thompson, Mrs 
W. P. Thomas, Mrs. Robert A. Waterbury. 


Mrs. Hugh Angier gave a musicale March 26 at her 
home, Atlanta, Ga., for Miss Laura Adair. The program 
was informal, with songs by Mrs. Angier, Shirley Brooks 
Haynes, Miss Adair, Mrs. Julien Field, Mrs 
McDaniel, Mrs. Robert Wood and Mrs. W. T. 
Comer. The invited guests were Miss Adair, Miss Bar- 
bara Adair, Miss Williams, of Richmond, Va.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Julien Field, Mr. and Mrs. Sanders McDaniel, Mr. 
and Mrs. John H Hill, Mr. and Mrs. _ Robert Wood, Dr. and 


Lawrence 
Sanders 
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THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Personal address: 61 Morningside Ave., New York 
Phone: 2101B Morningside. 
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Western Tour Begins February 9. 
Chicago Apollo, Milwaukee Arion, Minneapoils, St. Paul, Racine. 
Other Dates Booking. 
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1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
*Phone : 9064 Bedford. 





HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manager. 








Mrs. W. S. Goldsmith, Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Jackson, of 
Savannah; Mr. and Mrs. William T. Comer, Shirley 
Brooks and Lawrence Haynes. 

Westchester, N. Y., 
sicales in the month of April 
of the Nibelungen.” Miss 
tures. The dates and places are as follows: 
Rheingold,” at the residence William Hatton Green; 
April 16, “Die Walkiire,” at the residence of Mrs. Thomas 
W. Marshall; April 23, “Seigfried,” at the residence of 
Mrs. Seneca G. Willauer; April 30, “Gétterdammerung,” 
at the residence of William Hatton Green. These are the 
subscribers to the course: Mrs. Smith Burnham, Miss A 
C. Butler, Mrs. Frank P. Bye and pupils, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Dallett, Mrs. John H. Darlington, Mrs. Wallace P 
Dick, Miss Rachel M. Dunn, Mrs. John J. Gheen, Mrs 
Curtis H. Hannum, Mrs. J. Frank E. Hause, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Hayes, Miss Emily Hoopes, Mrs. Wilmer W 
Hoopes, Mrs. J. Quincy Hunsicker, Mrs. Francis Jacobs. 
Mrs. George B. Johnson, Miss Helen W. King, Mrs 
Thomas W. Marshall, Mrs. Wilmer W. MacElree, Mrs 
Chester P. Martindale, Mrs. J. Leman Maull, Mrs. George 
K. MacFarland, Mrs. J. Herbert Mullin, Miss Sara R 
Paiste, Mrs. George M. Philips, Mrs. Maurice B. Pratt, 
Mrs. Joseph Price, Mrs. Joseph T. Rothrock, Miss Helen 
B. Sharples, Mrs. Philip M. Sharples, Mrs. J. Curtis Smith 
Mrs. C. Arthur Speakman, Miss Virginia 
George B. Thomas, Mrs. John Miss 


is to have a series of Wagner mu 

The subject is “The Ring 
Neuhaus will deliver the lec- 
April 2, “Das 


of 


pupils, 
Mrs 


and 


Strode, Thorp, 


Margaret S. Walter, Miss Mary B. West, Miss Josephine 
z Willauer, Mrs. Seneca G. Willauer, Mrs. William G 
indle, Mrs. George S. Zane. 
Shanna Cumming. 

RS. SHANNA CUMMING’S success in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis has resulted 

n a contract for a return tour next autumn that is to in 
clude all the large cities in the West. Some recent press 


criticisms follow: 
assure 
“Dic 


ot 


Shanna Cumming who has been heard with ple 


»klyn, 


Mrs. soprano, 
many times in Brox sang withec ommand and in fine voice 
Nacht,”” from Spohr’s “Faust,” nobility 
tone, and interpretation called for an encore 
T'schaikowsky, “War ich nicht ein Halm?” and “Heller Tag,” 


Stille was given with 
its Two pieces by 


were 


sung in equally delightful fashion.—Brooklyn Eagle, Apri! 3, 1903 
The great arias of ““The Messiah” require unusual talent, and cer 
tainly the audience were remarkably fortunate yesterday. Mrs 


Shanna Cumming completed her conquest of the people whom she 
won the night before. So marvelously sweet and rich and flexible 
reverently and earnestly did she sing the 
so graciously did she rejoice 
and of Misses Riblet 
went wild over her. 


vas her lovely voice, so 
and exultant soprano arias, 
rus and of Miss Bird, 
that the audience 


beautiful 
n the success of the ch 
nd Robertson the o 
She is a charming woman and a genuine artist, 
g at the Ann Arbor May Festival this year 
) March 26, 


In tet, 
and it is a pleasure 
note that she will sin 


The Ypsilantian (Mic 1903 


of New 
she can count 


evening, Madame Shanna Cumming, 


terday 


The soloist of the 
York, to the city 
her friends rers by the hundreds 
one could desire to complete the 


a stranger; today 
She is a talented singer 


came yes 
and adm 
ynality 

Her singing last night 
warbling of a lark, her selections partak 
She is at her 


and has as charming pers as 
effectiveness of her voice 


of the 


was such as to 
remind her hearers 
scheme of the program 
love ditty, the most pleasing of 
a Scotch song of that variety which she sang 
introductory selections were two charming Ger- 
Nicht Ein Halm,” by Tschaikowsky, and 
second appearance she com- 
pletely captivated the audience with a quaint songlet, “Rose Leans 
Over the Pool,” by Chadwick, which gave her plenty of oppor- 
to display her charms of personality. The beautiful “May 
song, by Walther, was delightfully rendered. After both of 
groups of selections encore selections were demanded, and 
Mme. Cumming playing her own ac- 
sompaniment. Later in the program she sang “Grand Waltz,” 
Pizzi, and closed with two selections, “Johneen,” by Stanford, and 

by Weil, to which she was forced to give an en- 


“Spring Song,” 
core.—Courier-Herald, Saginaw, Mich., March 27, 1903. 


ng of the general cheerful 
best when heard in some plaintive 
being 
Her 
“War Ich 
Strauss. On her 


her repertoire 
as an encore 
man melodies, 


“Staendchen,” by 


tunity 
Davy” 


these 
were given with good grace, 
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HE regular monthly meeting of the Musical So- 
ciety of Queen’s Borough was held March 25 
at the house of the Jamaica Club, Jamaica, L. 1. 
The president, Mrs. C. K. Beldin, presided. The 
subject for the day was “Oriental Music,” and 
the program was in charge of Miss Annie Belknap, chair 
man. The program treated of Chinese and Japanese mu- 
sic, and the opening number was a piano solo, composed of 
Chinese national songs, rendered by Miss Fanny Peck 
Miss Belknap read a paper on “Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of China and Japan,” and Mrs. Bartholf a paper 
descriptive of the customs and peculiarities of those nations 
A paper written by Miss Strauchen and loaned to Miss 
Belknap for this occasion, on “Superstitions and Myths,” 
was read by Miss Wilken. Miss Jennie Lewis sang two 
Japanese songs and Miss Mildred Burger gave a geisha 
drill. The closing number was a trio of Japanese songs— 
a national song, a lullaby and a funeral song, sung in the 
Japanese tongue by the Misses Lewis, Peck and Ryder 
March 23 there was a representative gathering of mem- 
bers of the Mozart Club and their friends in the club- 
rooms, Jamestown, N. Y. The occasion for this was the 
recital of Douglas Powell 
The regular evening concert given by the Musical Co 
Rock, Ark., in March was enjoyed by a 
appreciative audience. The program was arranged 
Louis Stainback 


terie, of Little 
most 
by Miss Lillian Hughes and Mrs 

In Chambersburg, Pa., Gounod’s “Redemption” was sung 
recently by the Music Art Club, assisted by Miss Margaret 
Cunnings, Miss Barker, William H. Reiger and Dr 
Thomas S. Baker as soloists, and a chorus of about forty 
voices. 

It is twelve years since the Ladies’ Musical Club, of S¢ 
attle, Wash., was formed under the presidency of Mrs 
George W. Bacon, and in commemoration of that event 
the club, now vastly increased in size, held a reunion 
March 23 

The artist recitals given by the Amateur Musical Club 
of Nashville, Tenn., have comprised a series of musical 
treats, and that of March 2, in which Miss Marguerite 
Winstead and Sam Brown and C. Roland Flick took part, 


was one of the most enjoyable of the season 


The Monday Evening Musical Club met March 23, with 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Merritt, at Clarksville, Tenn. The 
program was given by Miss Howard, Mrs. Lupton, Mr. 
Pickering, Miss Deaderick, Miss Caldwell, Miss Alice 
Pickering, Burt Wilson, Mr. Deaderick and Mrs. Neblett 


At Memphis, Tenn., March 21, 
gave a musical program, arranged by Miss Lucille Now- 
land. Those who took part were Miss Julia Baumgarten, 
Miss Floy Mercer, Miss Maidie Williamson, J. Willing- 
ham, Mr. Boutelle, J. Kennedy, Miss Caroline Benham 


Miss Don Wiegel, Max Zimmerman 


the Junior Beethovens 


A meeting of those interested in the new musical society 
which is being formed in Crawfordsville, Ind., was held 
March 19. A committee to formulate a constitution was 
appointed by G. F. Hughes, who was chosen as temporary 
chairman. This committee is composed of Turney Downs 
Charles McClamrock, G. F. Hughes and Mrs. F. T. Mc- 
Cain. It was decided to invite Edward Taylor, a voice 
teacher of Indianapolis, to give a recital at Crawfordsville, 





Mary Umstead 
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with the ultimate intention of engaging him as director 
It is the intention of the organization to begin work im- 
mediately and to give a concert some time in June 

The Wichita (Kan.) Club issued invitations to a few of 
friends to attend an organ concert at the home of 
Noble March 25, at which time a program was given 
S. S. Noble, Miss Hortense Imboden, Mrs. F. T 
Mrs. M. W. Keller, Miss Lalage Hall, Miss Mae 
Charles G and the Wichita Musical 


their 
Dr 
by Mrs 
Owens, 
Clark, 
Club 


Higginson 
The Galveston, Tex., Quartet Society rendered the fourth 
of its series of concerts for the season of 1902-3 March 
16, with Miss Ada Crossley as the outside attraction. Seven 
numbers were sung, three of which were by the society, 
the orchestra and the three remaining by Miss 

Charles S. Peek, basso, was the soloist for the 


one by 
Crossley 
ypening number 

The Lancaster Choral Society, to 
ers in the Eisteddfod the coming summer, was organized 
recently at Columbus, Ohio. Miss Myra Busby is chair- 
man of the society; Miss Margaret Eckert, secretary; F 
T. Chapman, director, and Miss Helen Keller accompanist. 
The committee on membership is Miss Kinkead, Miss Leota 
Wetzel, Mary ©’Neill, Lena Feigley and Miss Fitzgerald 

The Tuesday Musical met with Mrs. May Stark Fow 
ler at her home, Little Rock, Ark., recently. The busi- 
ness of the afternoon was the election of delegates to the 
State Federation at Texarkana in April. Mrs. Morris M 
Cohn and Mrs. Sidney Mayer were selected to represent 
the club. The program for the afternoon had been pre 
pared by Mrs. Cohn and Mrs. Black an enjoy 


able one 


Miss 


Eleanor 


compete with all com- 


and was 


Backus, Miss Charlotte Keeney, Miss 
Woodward, Miss Janet Olson, Miss Margaret 
Gillett, Miss Dorothy Gillett, Miss Ruth Gillett, Miss 
Rowena Davis, Miss Katherine Parkhurst, Miss Ruth 
Randall, Miss Maude Goff Paul and Miss Alice Kellogg 
gave the program at a meeting of the Beethoven Society 
Le Roy, N. Y., March 24, at the residence of the presi 
dent, Mrs. Edward -Rogersor 

The Houston (Tex.) Quartet Society has accepted an 
Beaumont on 


Zaidee 


invitation to sing in a charity concert in 
April 21. The concert is to be given by the Ladies’ Unit 
ed Charities of the Oil 
tet society will go over on a special train and will be the 
guests of the ladies’ association while in the Oil City. F. J 
Anderson, an ex-member of the Houston Quartet, who is 
now a resident of Beaumont organized a male sing 


City. The members of the quar- 


has 
ing society there 


At the March 20 at 


Miss 


with 


Amaranth Club 
was given 
afternoon 


meeting of the 
Birmingham, Ala., a 
Lena Jackson, the 
American musicians and only songs were sung composed 

Among the musicians of the afternoon 

Armour, H. Raymond Loder, Joseph B 
Abbie Throupe, of Nashville, Mrs. Marie 
Laura Davids and 


musical program 


hostess, planned an 
by Americans 
were Robert D 
Fenley, Miss 

Kern Mullin, Miss Lena Jackson, Mrs 
Miss Corrie Handley as accompanists 


The third and last concert in the series this season, un 
der the direction of the Brockton Choral Society, was given 
March 27 in the City Theatre before a large and enthusi 
audience. The society scored a success artistically, 
and, in addition to that, the season has 
financially. The chorus was under the direction of Signor 
Augusto Rotoli, and the assisting artists were Miss Lora 
M. Lamport, of New York, and Frederic Martin, of 
The chorus of 250 voices had been rehearsing for 
some time under the direction of Signor Rotoli for this 
concert. The program 
bers, it having been decided not to present any heavy work 


March 25 the Bergen Point (N. J.) Music Club gave 
Beethoven recital at the residence of Mrs 


astic 


been successful 


Roston 


consisted of miscellaneous num 


its second 
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TEACHING ENGAGEMENT OF 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 


Bush Temple Conservatory, 
North Clark and Chicago Ave., 


Chicago, lil. 


PIANIST. 


For Oateleguee address KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 





Letcher. Mrs. Krebs, Miss Mary Thomson, Miss Chad 
wick, Miss Claudia Hatch, Mrs. Edwards, Miss Stearns 
Miss Mary Hammer and Miss Lou White gave the 
gram. Mrs. Letcher assisted in receiving by 
Rose. Those present were Mrs. William Mrs 
F. Dickinson, Miss Chadwick, Miss Coleman, Miss 
Mrs. G. W. Hatch, Miss Herbert 
Jackson, Miss Leman, Mrs. James Sullivan, Mrs. T. P 
Krebs, Mrs. C. H. Beach, Miss Hammer, Mrs. Alfred 
Rose, Miss Claudia Hatch, Mrs. Wilcox, Miss L. White 
Mrs. F. F Mrs. Horace Miss 
Letcher 


pro- 
was Mrs 
Leman, 


Thomson, Stearns, 


Edwards, Robertson and 


Educational Alliance Concert. 
CONCERT by the violin and piano classes of t! 
institution last Saturday evening drew such promi 
Hermann Hans 
Loeb, of Co 
of these pupils 
Miss 

Beethoven's 
Misses Hattie 
plich and Rose 

was played 
Gardner, H 


par sh 


A 


nent musical people as Paolo 
Wetzler, Platon 
lumbia University, t 
under the tutelage of Mr 
first m«¢ 


Gallico 


Srounoff and Professor 
witness the progress 
Fonaroff and Sternfeld 


Beginning with the vement from 
Fifth Symphony, played by the 
Bessie Aismann, Margaret I 
“Petite 
quartet) by Masters B. Scharf, S 
B. Levy S. Ungerleider p 
Philip Be 


Samuel 


violinists 
Glogau, 


Lipmann, a Symphony,” by Dancla 


(violin 
ayed 


German and 


I 1 Hauser 


Sarasate, we ind 
Rhapsodie,” fol 


ski’s difficult “R 


Dance, by tway 


“Hungarian wed by 
in Wieniaw 
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lads showing pronounced 


nost promising was Dora Thom 
“virtuosenblut,” who played 
and good 
Sarah Schoenkoy 


I 


sallet” with fir 


played solos were 
mus affectations and learn to u dar 


a talented youtl and Hattie Gk gau 
Hark, the 


who likewise needs early 


numert 
Max 


tempo in “Hark 


Basse] 
Lark” was painfully 
introduction to the ped 


played without notes, showing earnest app 


eae 
nd various degrees of musical intelligence. T? 
sight young people, ranging from six to eightcen 
f age formed an excellent ensemble 

specially incisive ! 
Madame de Levenoff played th« 
Mr 
Miss 


itulated on the 


The concert was | 


in tone in the Hal 


Fonaroff, the 
Ste nfeld 


tastefully, and 


teacher. and 
congr very worth 
young people 


tention and appreciation by a 


John Young, Tenor. 


OME of the engagements of Joh 
S tenor, are as follows: April 2, “Eli 
remple Choir; 4tl Stabat Mater 
sion; 6th, Poughkeepsie, N. \ 

N. J. (Country Club); 15 Ne 
Choral Cl 23d. New Y 

Ne wark 
“Redemptio 


sang at Vass: 


gie Lyceum; 27th, May 
Geneva, N. Y 
In March he 
at Church 
certs, Cooper 


‘Stabat Mater,’ 
Ascensio Symphony cor 
Arthur WI 


Union; Broo stitute 
} 


and at the League Club 


the 


ng’s “Floriana,” 


Lucille Jocelyn, a Stuart Pupil. 
UCILLE JOCELYN 


various affairs 
and who app< aired a 


the soprano, whose singing at 


important recently has brought |} 


nto increased prominence 


with Sousa’s Band, is one of the artist pupil 
Stuart. Many of those studying with him | 


engagements for Easter Sunday 
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aleading School of Music, established 1878, offers a complete musi 
calcourse: Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral, Operatic, Dramatic 
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on the History of Music, in English. Apply at 
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PARIS, MARCH 12, 1903. 


HE last week was to have been consecrated at 
the Opéra to the works of Reyer, the veteran 
French composer. Reyer is just eighty years 
old, and is one of those writers who has had 
the good fortune to live to see his works ap- 
preciated. It was originally intended to have 

given one week to his great operas, “La Statue,” “Sigurd” 

and “Salammboé.” Jean de Reszké was to have sung 
in the first two. Indisposition prevented the appearance of 
this singer, and although another tenor, Garay, was imme- 
diately substituted for Sigurd, and Affré for La Statue, 
even then “Sigurd” had to be withdrawn on account of 

Bréval’s sudden illness. 

It was whispered that some of the delay in producing 
“La Statue” was caused by certain rearrangements being 
found necessary in order to adapt the tenor role to M. de 
Reszke’s voice. Now that I have made acquaintance with 
the music, I do not think the rumor at all unlikely or ill 
founded, as the tessitura of the part is very high, exacting— 
if sung as written—the ut de poitrine, or high C, so prized 
by operatic tenors, and which does not form a part of Jean 
de Reszke’s vocal keyboard. “La Statue,” I gather, was 
first performed at the Théatre Lyrique—at that time there 
were three theatres for opera—in 1861. It was revived at 
the Opéra Comique in 1878, and has now been given with 
a splendid mise en scéne on the immense stage of the 
Grand Opéra. The book is a fairy tale, much in the style 
of the tales in the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” or 
the stories of Weber’s “Oberon,” or Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” or F. David’s “Lalla Rookh.” It is a tale of buried 
treasure in the ruins of Baalbec, of genii guarding it, of 
a sultan at the end of his resources through extravagance, 
on whom a geni takes compassion and who undertakes to 
point out the buried treasure; of a living statue, &c.; in 
fact, a tale of an exotic type, popular at that time, in which 
the Oriental character and personages atone for all ex- 
travagances. The music in many places is charming and 
delightfully orchestrated. I am informed, however, that 
two versions of “La Statue” exist, one as it was first given, 
the second reorchestrated by the composer. A second edi- 
tion, or arrangement, apart from a more modern orches- 
tral setting was necessary, from the fact that in its orig- 
inal form, some spoken dialogue was used, which on the 
Opéra stage is forbidden, and its place substituted by sung 
recitative. “Faust,” and if I mistake not, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” had both to submit to this reconstruction when 
they became part of the repertory of the Opéra; also a 
grand ballet had to be added, in conformity with the 
usages at this house. A non-musical friend of mine once 
defined grand opera as a “musical piece, in which there 
vas no spoken dialogue, and a ballet in the fourth act.” 

This “Statue” of Reyer is really a very delightful work, 
full of melody of a most agreeable and captivating form, 
with charming writing for the orchestra. True, the in- 
strumentation is not of our present day. The influence 
of Wagner had not at the time this opera was written 

ade itself so strongly felt. I suppose at that period 

lannhauser” would be the only work of Wagner’s really 
known in France. As the beautiful is never old fashioned, 








ie music of “La Statue” cannot be said to be out of 
date ‘he form perhaps is that of recitative and aria, fol- 
owed by a stretta, &c., in the old Italian style. There 

1 remarkable air for baritone, “S’il est un trésor,” anda 
beautiful cavatina for the tenor, “Comme l’aube nouvelle,” 
both of great originality of melody and exquisite work- 


manship. These two airs alone would save a work from 
oblivion. The performance was very good. It must be 
confessed that accustomed as we are here in Paris to 
works of great proportions being given only at the Opéra, 
la Statue” seemed a little out of its place—as did “Pail- 
lasses.” The Opéra Comique would have been a much 
more fitting frame for an opera of this kind. Affré sang 
the principal tenor role, vice Jean de Reszké, and acquit- 
ted himself well. He is an exceedingly useful singer of 
music that requires a genuine cantabile, and his higher 
notes up to the C are of telling power and good quality. 
Delmas sang the part of 


The cavatina was encored 


. He ari Moria, Conductor. 





Amgyad, and once more proved himself an accomplished 
singer and a good actor. Madame Acté was Margyane— 
a name not unlike Morgiana of “The Forty Thieves” 
fame—and again showed herself possessor of a beautiful 
carrying voice. She would be a still greater artist if she 
would give more variety of color to her singing. The 
tendency she has of singing always at full voice tires the 
listener, a defect noticeable in her Nedda in Leonca- 
vallo’s opera. The orchestra was very good, as were 
also the appointments and costumes. Owing to its great 
success “La Statue” is given thrice this week, and Reyer’s 
three works will form the principal attractions for a 
month. M. Jean de Reszké is expected to resume his 
duties at the Opéra next week, when “Sigurd” will be 
given. 
He €& 

The first work that drew attention to Reyer was “Le 
Sélam,” a symphonic ode with choruses, given in Paris at 
the Théatre Italien, in 1850. The author of the book of 
words was the famous Théophile Gauthier, who wrote the 
book of “Sakuntala,” also set to music by Reyer. It was 
Reyer who insisted on Gauthier’s accompanying him tu 
Wiesbaden to hear “Tannhauser,’ when that work was 
unknown in Paris. The greatest friendship existed be- 
tween the musician and the novelist. Indeed, it is said 
that Gauthier intended himself to adapt Flaubert’s “Sa- 
lammb6” as an operatic libretto for Reyer. This musi- 
cian, who himself wielded a clever and critical pen, was 
engaged on several prominent journals as music critic, 
notably Le Journal des Débats, succeeding Berlioz. Jules 
Claretie, the present director of the Comédie Frangaise, 
in a clever and very interesting monograph on Reyer in 
Le Figaro says that Reyer, speaking once of Berlioz, made 
the reflection: “What did him (Berlioz) much harm, and 
made his life so unsettled, and his old age so unhappy, was 
that he lacked philosophy.” Claretie remarks that certain- 
ly Reyer has never shown the lack of either philosophy, 
or wit, or courage. He triumphs now. Reyer has his 
“week” at the Opéra, after having had his hour of popu- 
larity. But in the past, when he asked himself anxiously 
if he was ever going to have his minute of glory, he ex- 
hibited always the same courage and pride. In his little 
apartment im the Rue de la Tour-d’Auvergne, where he 
has always lived, and perhaps often suffered, he lived 
among his souvenirs. Yet he always mounted the stairs 
as if ready for battle, instead of, as must often have hap- 
pened, being weighed down with the disappointments of 
the day. No single theatre would accept his “Sigurd.” 
He took it to Brussels. He could not find even an editor 
to bring out an edition of his opera. He published it 
himself in collaboration with Hartmann 
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It was for a purpose that nature had bestowed upon him 
such a military aspect. He lived fighting. He fought with 
his pen as a writer just as vigorously as he did for his 
musical compositions, and whatever fate had in store for 
him he never allowed it to discourage him. He composed 
an opera called “Erostrate,” which had only two perform- 
ances at the Paris Opéra. In the notice of this work from 


his own pen he wrote with superb calmness: “ ‘Erostrate’ 


lived for the space of two evenings. This is not much; 
still I had only counted on three.” Also in.one of his 
feuilletons, in which he speaks of. this same opera being 
produced at Baden (where Bizet was friendly enough to 
superintendent the rehearsals), and draws attention to the 
fact that what aided his slight success in that city was the 
fact of an elaborate scene being specially lent by another 
manager for the Occasion. "This scene was the collapse of 
the Temple of Ephesus in the last act. Said Reyer in his 
article in Les Débats: “This scene was cut out when my 
opera was produced in Paris for reasons of economy; the 
management no doubt thought that the collapse of the 
work would be sufficient.” Claretie says: “Of this ex- 
perience Reyer retained no bitter memory. He simply 
continued his work. Of his biting wit the following is a 
fair specimen. It was at the time when charity balls at 
the Opéra were much in vogue: ‘At the Opéra they are 
giving balls for the sake’ of charity. The least they can 
do there is to dance, seeing that they so seldom sing!’ He 
said of certain ultra-modern composers—mathematical mu- 
sicians—who treat music as if it were algebra: ‘They are 
ill. I shall give them a prescription, which is, that they 
take a glass of Grétry (the French composer) every 
morning!” Reyer was very fond of relating a certain 
anecdote of Berlioz, who at the outset of his career had 
obtained from the Minister of Fine Arts permission to 
have the hall of the Conservatoire for a concert of his 
works. The head of the Conservatoire at that time was 
Cherubini, who violently opposed the scheme in these 
words: “The thing is ridiculous; you will not make any 
money.” 

“But I am not exactly seeking to make money,” was the 
reply of Berlioz; “it is for the sake of making myself 
known.” 

“But I don’t see any necessity why you should bécome 
known,” retorted Cherubini. 


Se = 


‘The principal feature of interest at the last Lamoureux 
concert was the first performance of a new concerto for 
violoncello and orchestra by'Saint-Saéns. It was played 
by Hollman, who performed it this season in several 
towns before giving it in Paris. The concerto is in the 
usual three movements, and is vety well worth the atten- 
tion of ’cellists desirous of augmenting the very limited 
repertory of their instrument. The first movement is 
somewhat in the style of a slow, very stately minuet. The 
second, andante, contains a delicious melody, full of 
charm, a delightful dialogue or duet for the solo instru- 
ment and the orchestra, The last movement is brisk, 
with also charming effects for orchestra. Hollman was 
found to be somewhat stilted and exaggerated in his in- 
terpretation by some of the Parisian critics. I thought 
he abused his great sonority not infrequently. 

De VALMOUR. 








Bach in Bethlehem. 
HERE will be another big Bach festival in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., from May 11 to May 16. It will be re- 
membered that the Bach celebration there in I901 was 
a big success. This year the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra will assist. The program is made up of Bach’s 


oratorios and passion music 
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Boston, Mass., Aprils, 1903. 
HREE of Arthur Hubbard’s pupils sang with 
fine success at a concert in Norwood, Mass., 
last week—Louise Wood, soprano; J. J. Con- 
nor, tenor, and Clarence Chute, basso. The 
program was made up of miscellaneous selec- 
tions and the cantata, “Daughter of Jairus.” 
Encores were frequent. Mrs. Carrie Hooker, soprano, 
another pupil, is engaged to sing in an opera to be pro- 
duced at the Bijou Theatre, April 20, and during the 
week. She is also to sing in Middleboro in May in an 
opera written by a local composer. 
Mr. Connor is to sing the “Cujus Animam,” 
chestra, at a concert in Marlboro Easter Sunday. 
Margaret Roche, contralto, another prominent pupil, is 
to sing a recital program in Stamford, Conn., next week. 
Miss Roche has a beautiful voice, with fine range, and 
with truly operatic warmth 


oe & 


Mr. Hubbard has also received the following bit of 
news concerning his pupil in Paris with great pleasure. 
It came in a letter written from Paris to a friend in Bos- 
ton by a young lady who has been studying music in 
Germany for several years, and who is now traveling for 
pleasure. She was in Angers during the engagement of 
Ruby Cutter Savage at the Municipal Opera House, and 
“I heard Ruby Cutter Savage sing Eurydice the 
other night in Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ and I was proud of our 
fair New Englander. Oh! but did sing gloriously 
looked lovely. The audience was very enthusiastic 
and applauded constantly. And I was proud to tell peo- 
ple that she is a Boston girl.” 

oe & 


Miss Lorena L. Wheeler, a promising soprano pupil of 
Arthur Beresford, gave a recital in Dorchester last week 
before a large audience. 

Her selections wandered from grave to gay, and in all 
she showed conspicuous ability. 

During the past year she has gained greatly in breadth 
and control. As the voice had inherent beauty, and her 
temperament was naturally dramatic, she has developed 
into a singer whose present work indicates her capability 
of winning a prominent position by the sheer ability of an 
musical temperament, and a beautiful, well 


with or- 


sings 


writes: 


she 


and 


emotional, 
trained voice 
Her future will be watched with much interest 
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Tuesday afternoon a large number of people were in 
Steinert Hall to hear Louis Bachner, a pupil of Clayton 
Johns. 

eS & 
Ruth Heyman, a pianist who has ap- 
will give a recital in Steinert Hall on 


Miss 
peared here before, 
April 30. 


Katherine 


Heinrich Gebhardt will be the soloist with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra at its concerts on April 17 and 18. 


He will play a novelty by Richard Strauss entitled “Bur- 
which has never been played before in Boston 
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lesque,” 


The fifth in the series of Sunday afternoon concerts for 
the benefit of the Mount Pleasant Home occurs in Steinert 
Hall tomorrow afternoon. The participating artists will 
be Miss Elsie Lincoln, Miss Janet Spencer, Otto Fritzche, 
clarinetist in the Symphony Orchestra. Max Zach will 
play the accompaniments. Mr. Fritzche will play a Chopin 
Nocturne for clarinet, and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” 
arranged for clarinet. The Misses Lincoln and Spencer 
will sing three duets, and Miss Lincoln will sing Schubert’s 
“Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,” with clarinet obligato 


Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, will appear at Chick- 
ering Hall on the afternoons of Saturday, the 18th, and 
Wednesday, the 22d. He is to play the two programs 
originally announced for his Boston recitals. 
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for the Boston Singing Club’s concert, 
includes a Bach chorale, a 
Burdet, Benedict and 
Sullivan’s opera; a 


The program 
April 9, at Chickering Hall, 
Mendelssohn motet, part songs by 
Pinsuti; a madrigal from “Patience,” 
song of Brahms, for women’s voices, with accompaniment 
of horns and harp, and “Six Ancient Folksongs of the 
Netherlands.” The coming one is on April 8, when Karl 
Ondricek, violinist, will assist. Miss Gertrude Miller will 
sing a group of songs on April 9. Miss Miller will also 
sing with the Kneisel Quartet at their Waltham concert. 
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The program of the twentieth concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra on Saturday evening, April 4, was: 
D minor.. Witkowski 
Animé. 


Symphony in 
Lent et solennel. 
Trés lent. 
Animé. 

(First time.) 

Songs with piano 
Plaisir d’Amour.. 

d’ Exaudet 

Fiilettes... . 

(Old songs al ‘the eighteenth contain) 

Prelude, Minuet, and Fugue for strings, op. 10 

Songs with piano— 
Pensée d’Automne.... on , 
Chanson from Paul et Virginic.... 

Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52 
Overture, Andante con moto. Allegro 

Vivo. Trio, L’istesso tempo 

Allegro molto vivace. 

Charles Gilibert, 


Martini 
Wekerlin 
.. Wekerlin 


Menuet 
Jeunes 


Reinhold 


Massenet 
Massé 
Schumann 


Scherzo, 
Finale, 


soloist 


MINNIE TRACEY IN LONDON. 
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7 HE following cablegram has just been received: 


LONDON, APRIL 2, 1903. 

Musical Courier, New York: 
Minnie Tracey made her 
Hall today in a vocal recital, 
The public was enthusiastic Cc 


Bechstein 
artistic 


début at 
a genuine 


London 
which was 
success 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


HE Virgil Piano School will remove May 1 to Nos 

28 and 30 West Fifteenth street, just across the 
street from the present building. “BefOre leaving the old 
place, Mrs.: Virgil will give a series of five recitals on 
Mokiddy and Tuesday evenings, April 13 and 14, and 
Thursday and Friday evenings, April 16 and 17, at 8:15 
o'clock, and Saturday afternoon, April 18, at 2:30. The list 
of patrons and friends of the school is so large that it is 
the recitals, 
Some 


impossible to invite them for every one of 
remembered for at least one recital 


part and delightful programs will 


but all will be 
forty pupils will take 
be given. Special invitations may be secured upon re 
quest, 

These concerts will be followed by a benefit concert for 
Hans Barth Bergman, the child pianist wonderfu 
performances are attracting widespread attention. This re 
cital will take place on the evening of April 20, when it is 
hoped a large number of people will respond. A thor 
oughly delightful program will be given, mainly by little 
Hans, assisted by two or three artists. A further notice 
of this recital will be given later on. Tickets will be 50 
The proceeds of the recital are for clothes, school 
ing and music for littlk Hans. He has a repertory of 
some fifty pieces, most of them by composers as 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms 
other noted composers. He has played a number of rc 
citals in this city and surrounding towns, also in Phila 
delphia, Wheeling and Washington this winter. He will 
Pottstown April 14, and at Allentown, Pa 
Among the technical tests which he easily 
and often displays is a speed of 1,000 notes 
arpeggios, 
astonishing velocity, 


whose 


cents. 


such 
and 


play in on 
April 24. 

complishes 
per minute in scales, 900 notes per minute in 
minute other 
surprising when accomplished by a 
a large audience 


ac- 


480 chords and 
which are 
child of ten years 
he seems to become inspired and gives astonishing inter 
through possession 


per 
certainly 
When playing before 
such as only can be 


pretations, given 


of true artistic ability 


Platon Brounoff. 
R. BROUNOFF'’S suite for ‘cello and 
Evening in Venice was played by M 
Eugene Bernstein at the last Hour 
the originality of the composition as 
Tenor Leo Lieberman 


piano, “An 

Altschuler 
and Leisure Club en 
tertainment, 
its excellent playing making a hit 
was also a prominent figure of this program 

Mr. Brounoff's album, “In the Russian Village,” 
and his vocal album, “In a Flower Garden,” is being 
pushed by Publisher Weinstein, in the Flatiron Building, 
and the increased demand for these highly original works 
shows growing appreciation of them 


well as 
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Miss Margert Adams. 
JOHNSTON, the 


extended 


known 
concert tour for next 
Miss Margert Adams, 
and several instrumental art 


well manager, is ar 
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will be the vocalist, 


distinction 


soprano, 


included in the combination 
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company .will be ann 
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CONCERT and ORATORIO, 


CLARA WINSTEN, »»swsiie.. 





HJALMAR von DAMECK 


VIOLINIST, 
Solo and Ensemble. 
Pupils Accept: 4. 


158 East 65th St., NEW YORK. 





wm OE. MUSH, ~ 


Liege Royal Conservatory. 
A PREB SCHOOL. 


Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— —_ 
BREITKOPF 4 HARTEL. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC), 


EpGaR O. SILVER, President. 


212 West 59th Street, NEW TORK CITY" 


Summer Session of Six Weeks for All Branches, Beginning June 22, 1903. 


A Special Course for Teachers in the Pedagogics of the Syathetic Method. 


Send for 
Circulars and Catalogues 


Eighteenth Year Begins September 28, 1908. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Facu!t,. 





Baward B. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS RECEIVED. 
BROOKLYN. 


MUSIC, PRATT INSTITUTE, 


E_IIN NEY . 


TEACHER OF VOCAL 


ORGANIST ST. GEORGE’S. STUDIO AT CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE and E. 16th STREET- 





MARY M. SHEDD, 


Teacher and Discoverer of the 


American Method of Singing 


which develops every accepted voice, sges 3 to 
60, into the same tones with which all great artists 
were born. Booklet free. 


M. M. SHEDD., 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under 
her constant guidance. 





sic. ‘ABRAMOFF, 


Pocmesty one of the principal artists of the 
Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg ; La Scala, 
Milan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don,and Metropolitan Opera, New York 
VOICE CULTIVATION. 
(OLD ITALIAN METHOD.) 
Studie: 3 East I4th St., New York, Reom 16, 


Reception hours Wednesdays and Ssturdays from 10 to & 


AUGUST wW. HOFFMANN. 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony. 

2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York. 
At Liberty for Summer School. 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 
lartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others 





Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
Price T5c 


“BRAINARD’S BUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 
f , 


through second grade. 
ur-hand pieces. Price $1.00 


*““GRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” 


Carefully graded from the first step 
A collection of carefully graded, easy 


A book of Marches, for use in schools 


which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Cata/ogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 


The S. Brainard’ s Sons Cco., 


20 Bast 17th St., New York. 


98 Wabash Aver Chicago. 
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SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler nee t= Jp Seine « "Rowe Comique. 


ice. In 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Reyncused. Madame + gs 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. 


All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
—_ Voice, lyric, declamation, language, so 
ensemble music, mise-en- -seéne. 
‘lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three youre Terms moderate. 
go rue St. etersbourg. 











ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 
FRIDA BISSLER, 

Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 

6 Rue Faustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris. 


FRANCE SCHOOL. 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Fupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and ya 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Miie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 

















London, England. 





— MORIANI. 
san - este Asateny for Voice Training and 
a, bares eset o Voice, Style and 


Gentionen on each 
aay trom to 
Friché, the incom- 
— opera; 
iculars write 't — ‘the Secretary 


adame Mortani’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 188, says: “1 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Ete. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariten Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


; 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French a< ction. 
7 Dorset Severe Ft W., London. 
Near Baker Street station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 




















MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave, Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 


(of the Opge. Paris), 
Professor of Singing an Preparation for the Stage. 
Performance of Pupils before the public twice 
monthly. 3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. ew de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired 
oy ON’S PRA ICAL ‘SYSTEM. 
3 francs, post free.) 
Private a by M MD. K Kimon 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Medern i Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro . Pletro all’ Ort No. 18. 


= URAL 


Oratorio, Concerts, 2 
339 West 23d Street, “<mNew York. 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, NEAR MOUNTAIN 
Montreal, P. Q. 








and Mend- 
onceau). 























Bell Tel. Up 961. De in ali b hes of 
Music. Terms: Strictly asin Euro Conservatories 
Consuitation hours, 4to5 daily. For prospectus apply to 


©. EK. SEIFERT. Mirector 


A Comprehensive Catalogue 


Of Instrumental Sheet Music, Folios 
and lastruction Works. 
Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- 
uable aidto Teachers. sent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 


Songs. 
JOS. W STERN & CO., 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 




















PENNSYLVANIA. 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
‘ects desired pie singt 
SCHOOL oF Voom _— shia Pe SD" icventh Street, 


Send for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 


Mas, PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 


The Art of Staging. Style. Répertoire. Finish. 

mes by Madame Patti and other celebrated 
Petits ae Street, Philadelphia. 

“Pupil of De Lagrange and Ciampi. 


Hucd KAUN 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 
ADDRESS: 


BERLIN, W., Habsburger Str. 13. 
MAESTRO ARTURO MARZANI 


Royal Opera Tenor, Teacher of prominent Pro- 
fessionals. Method: Lamperti and Maurice Stra- 
kosch; latter teacher of Patti, Nilsson, Kellogg, 
ete. Perfect Voice Placing, Cantilene, Repertory. 
Opera Engagements secured. Italian, English, 
French and German spoken. 

Prospectus, Berlin W., Lutzow Str. 981. 


NEW YORK. 
+ | Mae. OF RSTROM-RENARD 


with marked public soqeorel. 
~ Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 


ihe Berthe Grosse-Thomason Schoo! for Pianc, 

41 Tompkins P1., near Court St., Brooklyn. Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Mme. Berta Grosse- 
Thomason, Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and for many yearsteacher at his academy) 
and assistants. 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture and Repertoire. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2x.2ussian 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 



































NEW YORK. 





= LIEBERMAN 


TIaNoR;R, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, OF 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE} 


VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 








Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 





NEW YORK. 


EMIL SHE uss 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Ce., 
Semen engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voce) 
Culture and Operatic Work. 
772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. EB. 73d St., NEW YORK. 


Grimm’s Simple Method of Modern Harmony, 
Price $1.50, and 
On Practical Method for Beginners on the 


Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
clans should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE GeO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinna:i. Ohio. 


TWO NEW SONGS 
LEWIS BROWNE. 


y J. 
‘THE DARK DAYS, hy DEARIE,” words by 
Frask L. Stanton 
*‘MORS ET VITA,” text by Wa. F. Coma 
Also just published, the third and revised edition of 
the ome a OH Third Mazurka for piano. 
E JOHN CHURCH CO., Publishers, 
Cincipnati.—New tll an cane 

















ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 


Contralte. 


826 W. 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 





DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BARITONE. 


Residence Stadio: 134 E. 18th St., 
Near Irving Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Y 





BEATRICE FINE, Soprano, 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 





Lewis W. 


537 East 129th Street, 


ARMSTRONG, 


Baritone. 
Vocal 
Instruction, 


NEW YORK. 





Mme, TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK 








Miss AVICE BOXALL, 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Ceacerts, Recitals. 
8 East 47th. Street. 

Management + Wolfeohn Bureau. 





FRANK L, SEALY, 


Orqaniat Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Charch and the New York Oratorio Society 


PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORGAN RECITALS, 


Font (7th St.. 





New Yort, 





PERCY HEMUS 


Secnie 


BABRITON BS. 


Residence: 182 West 64th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall. 





“=~ YOUNG 


TENOR. 


Residence, 271 West 118th Street, New York. 


MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 Bast 17th Street. 

Personal ‘Phone ; 2345-F Morningside. 





A, APATTOU 


Trains the voice strictly according to the 
anerems laws of our nature, thereby de- 
velo most advantageous! all vocal 
and a th promoting possibilities. 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Mare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th 8t., NewYork. 





T. ARTHUR MILLER 


Voiee Culture and Organ—Organ Openings and Recitals, 
502 Carnegie Hall, 


NEW YORK. 


Musical Stegetes Metropolitan Conservatory of 
Music and Organ School. 

, Students prepared for the profession. Lessons 
and practice op three man ualelectric organ 
of Scotch Presbyterian Church, Central 
Park West. 





DR. 


FRANKLIN 


LAWSON 


THEN OF. 


2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


| Telephone : 972 Riverside. 





DOROTHY HARVEY, soprano, 


Phone : 2081—79th. 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORE. 





MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED. 


—- +a 





all, but “ it's what it does ’’—that’s the tric 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
ore and turns easily. Once used, it becomes _ 

Made for ary number of leaves. Gummed soaey Se 
jam mg For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, fo 
p+ 9 i. leaf—wili bind fifteen copies. 


, that’s 
leaves 


Ww Le solved the problem that for ah years has been 
vexin 


a bindin 


It’s onl 
Binds al 


users of sheet music. 


Order your sheet phe 


through a. and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 

Thread Hinge. 
GAMBLE Music co. 

195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TEACHING 
Non-syliable Sight Reading, Piano, 
Music History and Harmony. 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
36 Bast 23d Street, New York City. 


& 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers especially. 
Serd $1.50 for one copy of Comprehe sive 
Music Course. 0 e Music Game and article, 

* Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.’ 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 
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RAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 








PARI 





PRIX. oureneees 











dD. oH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1900. 








» CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Strith & Zeidler 


GKAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS ene 


PEASE yene co. 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 





CONCERT DIRECTION VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 
Agency Founded 1870. 
HERMANN WOLFF. |INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Procangy address: Lanner yes. Berlin, CELEBRATED ARTISTS 
nd M nager f the Phith armon e 
r e new Subscription yncerts, 
th Bechstein Hall Berlin n. - A Book!et—contains Portraits and Autographs of 
esentative f most of the leading art » = . 
chim. d’Albert. Stavenhagen, Move. | Viguytemps, Wieniawski, Ole Bull, Etc. 
ni aed f r 4 yore r ‘ cas af 4 ~" 
igen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Sent free upon application to 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


Violin and String Manufacturer, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
205 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


= — Of Music and Theatre, "esden, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900; 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 
Fr \ erbeck Bac nann sraunroth, ring, rae Fahrr Frau | berg 
Hopner, Janssen, Iffert, K t otzebu rause, Marin Fr 

é m Von en, Fr 














Feigerl, 


Ad mission grantec 
1 Representative, 


‘ee oe Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern —= of Musi 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 

( omp ete Treiet g for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
SEMINARY Spec ‘ial training for teachers, CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 

P TANO "AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Ts s HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking. W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR- 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &¢ 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE ‘9. 

Director: DR. HUGOGOLDSCHMIDT | Principal Teachers. PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K Hofpianist; P H. SCHAKWENKA, C ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWAST, FRAU PROF 
SCHMEALFELD-VON VAHSEL, W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MAHR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, 
LiNA BECK (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG Violin); Van LIER, 
Pupils received at any time 








(Cello); KNUPFEK (Opera 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the ae BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMER 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils anti at any time. 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue, address 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with MISS CI BAUR, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.5.A. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIAN 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica, Courier 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


‘Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East |07th Street, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 











BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Priace and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments 





COLOGNE-ON-THE Principal : 


vowsaes ink" The Conservatory Of MUSIC, se°r39*25,. 1s 


The Comservatory embraces: First, Instrumen comprising all solo and all instrumental ie 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of “a! Somes Composition Schools, 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(e) concert and (b) ic singing 
There is is + a training school for pianoforte tea a) connection with these eubjects there ar- 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral ing, ensemble playing (chamber music) 
ensemble sine'es, musical dictation, elocution, sight r ing, orchestral playing, conducting, &< 
&c. T — .— 

Winter term begins S b Te April 1. Entrance examination takes 
om the same days at the College @igeen s 5). i yearly fees are goo marks ($75) for - 
= viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks tea) for all the other orchestral instruments, and «- 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For fall details apply to the Secretary 


THE ** Undertakes Good Artists Gaty.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says Mr. Norman ( orde is the mes 
energetic and up to date man in hi pretend 
ONCERT 


jon 
Music says: The C. C. C. is influe mced solely by artistic merit 
ONTROL reliability 
The Zeitschrift fur Musik (L« Herrn Cone orde’ 8 prip 














WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER 





The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantee & 
pzig) says n 


and Orchestra, Entertain- ™ ip — me os in; we nig u verspre — und viel zu ? — 
e our ircular says most reliab bureau in yndor 
ment and Lecture Bureau. Address: 310 Regent St.. London, W 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘“‘CONCORDIST, LONDON.’ Cable Code: THE CONCORDE COL 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


BOHMER 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHIMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





Vvose 


paanes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








